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PREFACE 


ue voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral has usually been 
“Tohoughe of only in connexion with the discovery of Brazil. 
It is the purpose of this volume, therefore, to consider the 
voyage as a whole, including the influences which preceded it 
and the results which followed. With this general view in 
mind the voyage appears of greater importance, and some 
light is thrown on the question of the westward diversion of 
Cabral’s fleet during which Brazil was visited. 

Ihave outlined in the introduction the events relating to the 
voyage. An opportunity has thus been afforded for interpreta 
tion. ‘This survey has been followed by more detailed discus- 
sions of special subjects. The conclusions reached express my 
opinions and may not be final. Few of the contemporary sources 
which I have here translated have hitherto been available in 
English. ‘These translations are perhaps more literal than would 
seem necessary, because an endeavour has been made to retain 
so far as possible the spirit of the times and to ensure accuracy, 
though sometimes at the sacrifice of more modern usage. 

‘The names of places in the texts have usually been retained in 
their original forms but have been given their English equiva 
ents elsewhere. The names of persons, however, have not been 
translated, except in a few instances. 

‘The sources used in the preparation of this volume have 
been chiefly from my own collection, supplemented by the 
resources of the Newberry Library of Chicago and particularly 
of its Edward E. Ayer Collection. 

‘Acknowledgement is due to the works of the historians 
Antonio BaiZo, Jaime Cortesio, Duarte Leite, Henrique Lopes 
de Mendoga, C: Malheiro Dias, Luciano Pereira da Silva, and 
particularly to their contributions in the Histéria da Coloniza- 
(¢d0 Portuguesa do Brasil, and to the works of Joaquim Bensaude, 
‘A. Fontoura da Costa, and to others whose writings I have 
consulted. 

For courtesies in the collection of material from Italian 
archives I wish to thank the librarians of the Biblioteca 
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Nazionale Marciana, the Archivio di Stato di Venezia, the 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, and the Vatican libraries. I 
take this opportunity also to express my obligation to Dr. 
Alfred Métraux of the Musée Trocadéro, and to M. Charles 
de la Roncitre of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, to the 
Rev. Georg Schurhammer, SJ, of the Gregorian College in 
Rome, and to Dr. Pierce Butler of the University of Chicago, 
for encouragement and suggestions. 

To Sir Willam Fost, President of the Hakluye Society, 
and to Professor Edgar Prestage, of the Council, Iam especially 
indebted for friendly assistance and advice, and to Mr. Edward 
Lynam, the Hon, Secretary, for many kindnesses and for 
seeing this volume through the press. 

'W. B. GREENLEE 

Crrcaco, January 1057 


INTRODUCTION 
THE VOYAGE 


PRON ey gn patiod the date of Baropeans for the 
Tuxuries of the East, especially for spices and drugs, de- 
veloped a lucrative commerce in those commodities. 
period of the Crusades coincided with a renewed demand for 
them in Europe, and as this trade developed it centred in 
Venice, which secured its cargoes from the ports of Egypt and 
the Levant and distribueed them throughout Europe. ‘The fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 and the closing of the Persian Gulf 
routes by the Turks restricted the spice trade to the routes of 
the Red Sea and gave the Arabs and Egyptians practically a 
monopoly. During che latter half of the fifteenth century 
exacted a large revenue in the form of taxes and presents from 
the caravans of Indian products which came continually to the 
ports of Egypt and Syria from the head of the Red Sea, or from 
Jidda and Mecca in Arabia, over which they had control. 

Ac this time Venice had become the richest state in Europe, 
parcly through her geographical position and partly through the 
Eroidance of coxly wars, but chiefly because of her commesce 
in oriental commodities. Her most lucrative trade was in spices, 
which had become almost a necessity throughout Europe for 
perfumes, for condiments, and for flavouring wines. ‘The in- 
cense were needed for religious ceremonies, and for 
medical purposes the drugs could hardly be dispensed with. 
The profe which Venice obtained noowichstanding the cre- 
mendous intermediate costs was known in Lisbon, and since 
Portugal was a poor country the people and their king were 
willing to make any sacrifice in order to secure this wealth. 


+ The search for spices was one ofthe gests impling forces in medieval dis: 
covers To i was ducts lucovny of ney. sn the founng of he Caps of 

to obtain sa route to India andthe Bat Indies, Te was lure of spices 
Svhic, ats ister dat sent Emp snd Dec fees to the Eas snd wa the eatse 
{he beginning of thei colonial empires in Asa. 

3 "The Portuguese, however, had begun to afice the trade of Alexandia in a small 
sway before Cabal ached Inia. ‘Theimporttion ofivory and Asban’peppe fom 
Gah andthe clavaton of ugar in Madeira snd Sao Thom bad tken some ofthe 
trade om Beypt. 
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Although Portugal was one of the smallest nations in Europe, 
there were many reasons for her being the only one which 
could secure the monopoly of the Eastern trade at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Her geographical position isolated her 
to a large extent from the rest of the Iberian peninsula and 
developed a people which differed in many respects from their 
neighbours. A frugal life and the struggles against their enemies 
caused them to be hardy and courageous. The position of 
Portugal on the shores of the Atlantic developed able sailors 
and an interest in matters pertaining to the sea. When these 
people broke away from the loose federation of Spanish states 
in the twelfth century they began a struggle to maintain their 
isolation, which buile up a strong feeling of nationalism. The 
relations with the English Crusaders who paused on their way 
to the Holy Land, the wars for the expulsion of the Moors, and 
the prominence of thereligious orders ofknighthood, all ended 
to inculcate in the Portuguese people che ideas of chivalry 
and a desire for the conversion or destruction of the infidels. 
‘With the powerful Spanish kingdom to the north and east it 
was but natural chat they should look © the sea to the west 
and south for their development, Portugal had no political 
axpiradonsin Europe, and ntade few alliances She soughe only 
to retain her independence, England had been her friend since 
the days of the expulsion of the Moors; France could not be 
relied upon, but friendly relations were maintained with chat 
country to prevent aggression and to protect Portugal from 
heer real danger, the ambition of Spain. But Portugal and 
Spain were then closely allied. 

The capture of Ceuta, the stepping-stone to Spain from 
North Africa, in 1415, marked a new era in Portuguese 
history. There was then opened to the people of Portugal a 
vista of future territorial expansion in Morocco, an outlet for 
their religious zeal, and perhaps also an opportunity to reach 
Prester John, the ‘Christian King of Abyssinia beyond the 
desert, who might aid Christendom, and incidentally the 
Portuguese, in driving the Moors from North Africa. The 
plans for expansion, both religious and commercial, were 
developed by Prince Henry the Navigator, the Governor 
of the Order of Christ. His efforts t0 ‘conquer Morocco 
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showed that it would be difficult and costly. His energies 
and the resources of his Order were then diverted to explora~ 
tion towards the south along the Affican coast, to reach the 
countries from whence, he had learned, came gold, ivory, 
slaves, and pepper across the Sahara. 

The litde caravels which were sent out from Lagos crept 
slowly down the coast of Africa, past Cape Non and Cape 
Bojador, past che desert coasts, until they found a country rich 
with tropical vegetation. Prince Henry spent the greater part of 
his life in carrying out his plans for voyages along the African 
coast and into the Atlantic, where he rediscovered the Azores 
and Madeiras, and in developing the barren soil of Algarve 
with African slaves. He was, above all, guided by his faith and 
his opposition to the growing power of Islam, but he also 
sought the commercial development of his country. He hoped 
to teach Prese Jol By rusading AGia, end wo eaace hist 
but the voyage was long and difficult and the resources at his 
command ‘were inadequate. He never found Prester John, 
although an ambassador of that potentate visited him in 
Lisbon! He initiated Portuguese trade in West Aftica, the 
colonization of the Azores, and the cultivation of sugar in 
Madeira. Henry obtained a bull from Pope Nicolas IV in 
1454 granting to Portugal, and more specifically to the Order 
of Crise, suchority to trade and spiritual jurisdiction along che 
west coast of Africa, usque ad Indos, This bull was confirmed 
from time to time by others of a similar nature. 

‘After the death of Prince Henry in 1460 less consideration 
was given to African discoveries, for King Afonso ‘the African’ 
was more concerned with conquests in Morocco. It was 
‘Afonso’s son, John Il, both as prince and as king, who saw the 
possibilities of the circummavigation of Africa to secure for 
Portugal the wealth of the East. 

To John Il the acquisition of the trade in spices by means 
of this route became a fixed aim. The visionary proposal of 


2 For the relations between Abyssinia and Europe during the fifteenth and siateenth 
centuries, see Charles de la Roneitre, La Dicouverte del'Ajrigue au moyen dge (Cairo, 


72 te John It nor bis cron, Dorm Mana haddicovery i mind when 
they vent foes co the as Thee prpone wa 6 cbtan gee hes om ad 
Srlamedie gn 
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Columbus to reach far-off Cathay by a westem route did not 
appeal to him. The discovery of America was at first a shock, 
not because of the new land which was found, but because 
it gave to Spain the right co navigate the Adantic, which 
Portugal had come to feel was her own. The outcome, how- 
ever, of the Spanish discoveries was not without political 
and commercial benefit to Poreugal, for the papal bulls of 1493 
gave her a sphere of influence in Indian seas to which she could 
not previously lay claim. The Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494 
between Portugal and Spain wasin fact a triumph for the Portu- 
ese ruler. The moving of the line of demarcation from one 
rundred leagues to three hundred and seventy leagues to the 
westward of the Cape Verde Islands was a definite gain. While 
John knew from the map of Ptolemy that this change would 
deprive him of part of Cathay, he also knew that ic would 
enable him to navigate freely in the South Atlantic on the way 


to India. 

John If had three definite aims: peace in Portugal and the 
aggrandizement of the House of Aviz through the marriage of 
his only son with a princess of Castile, the continuation of the 
policy of religious and commercial expansion in Africa, and 
the attainment of the all-sea trade route to the Indies. The first 
objective was almost reached through the marriage of his son, 
Afonso, with Dona Isabel, eldest daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, But Afonso met an untimely death in 1491. Towards 
the second objective John Il continued the work of his father. 
‘The third of his aims came nearer to realization. During John’s 
reign the African discoveries were pushed farther and farther 
to the south. A fortand fctory were established on the Guinea 
coast at Sio Jorge da Mina by Diogo de Azambuja in 1482. 
Diogo Cio discovered the Congo, and in 1488 Bartolomeu 
Dias, who had been sent to reach Prester John and India, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Dias did noe reach India 
or even Prester John, but he demonstrated that this voyage was 
feasible, and he discovered fourteen hundred miles of previoush 
unknown coast. Because of affairs at home and poor healt! 
John did nothing farther regarding the voyage to India, Perhaps 

+ Forthehistory of thee voyages slong the cost. case 
reese et ain toch, 
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he fele that it would be unwise to do so during the negotiations 
with Spain which developed after the discovery of America 
and also that the resources of his country were insufficient. But 
his mind was fixed on this enterprise and, had he lived, a leet 
would shortly have gone to India in the ships he had begun to 
bail. John Il died the 2sth of October 1495, nd was sc~ 
ceeded by Dom Manuel, then twenty-six years of age. Credit 
for the freure success of the Portuguese a eaching India is 
due to John I, ‘the Perfect’; his successor Dom Manuel, ‘the 
Fortunate’, but carried out his plans, 

"With peace assured with Spain, Dom Manuel lost no time 
in preparing for a new expedition to India under the command 
of Vasco da Gama.! Dias had Jeamed during his voyage along 
the African coast that the sailing conditions were difficult and 
that the Portuguese caravels were not entirely satisfactory 
because they had not the carrying capacity or thesailing qualities 
forso long avoyage. The Guinea calms, the violentlocal storms, 
and the constant watchfulness necessary t0 avoid shoals he be~ 
lieved could be avoided by taking a route farther from shore. 
Here steadier winds might be anticipated, and now that the 
coastline was known a course could be steered with greater 
certainty. Dias advised da Gama to take this new route, and he 
recommended for his voyage square-rigged ships with a broad 
beam and of small draft to enter the shallow harbours of the 
coast, instead of lateen-rigged caravels. Two ships, the Sto 
Raphael and the Sao Gabriel, each of about 120 tons, were com- 

jleted. Another smaller ship, the Berrio, of 50 tons, purchased 
fom a rich merchant, Ayres Correia, the fature factor of 
Cabral’s fleet, was placed under the command of Nicokiu 
Coelho. With a store-ship of 200 tons, which was later to be 
abandoned, the fleet was complete. When, on the 29th of 
‘August 1499, da Gamaretarned he wasaccorded many honours. 


# ‘tn the month of December 1495 [Dom Manuel] held a council at Monte Mor 
hho Novo in which some were ofthe opinion that they should not continue farther in 


‘and lords of India; because they’ ave to undergo great labour and expense to 
mand 3c pacific ‘Guinea and the honourable conquest of 
places in Aftica profit of rent to the 


Le tor isto. Sule Lng weed with hoe vo beleved vo the-onmy 
Eel for i nbn. Botte Lng voted wit hoe go breve , 
(Damito de Goes, Chvonia de D. Manel, pat 1, ch. 23) 
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The dream of King John had become a reality. India had been 
reached, and the Portuguese were also encouraged, because the 
Indian people were understood to be Christians, who would 
undoubtedly prefer to trade directly with Europeans rather than 
withinfidels. Vasco da Gama had not brought back a richcargo 
from India but he had reached Calicut, the goal of his prede- 
cessor, Bartolomeu Dias, and had visited ports along the coast of 
‘Africa which, though they were not destined co be of great 
commercial value to Portugal in the future, provided convenient 
stopping-places on the route to India. He had traversed the 
South Atlantic for the first time and had obtained valuable 
information for future navigation and map-making, and he 
had brought with him interpreters and Arab pilots. Da Gama 
hhad met several ofthe native rulers on his voyage, had returned 
with samples of thecommoditie for which trade was desired, and 
had secured information regarding trade conditions in the East. 
The Portuguese may have previously had some idea of the cost 
of spices on the Malabar coast, but chese were ascertained more 
exactly by da Gama, and it was realized what enormous profits 
the Portuguese could derive from this trade. He had learned: 
also the value of Portuguese artillery on shipboard in encounters 
with the Arab and Indian fleets, for guns like those of the 
Portuguese had never before been seen in Eastern seas. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama may be considered one of 
reconnaissance and the last and culminating voyage of those 
begun by Prince Henry ‘That of Bartolomex Dias which 

edit had almose tained ts goal and in the discovery of the 
sea route to India, Dias deserves at least equal credit. The 
voyages which followed were for commerce and conquest. 

To the Portuguese people da Gama’s voyage was accom- 
plished by the will of God, who had destined them for the 
Control of the East, and, regardless of obstacles, they must con- 
tinue, But there were those who in council still debated the 
practical obstacles. Although Portugal had increased her wealth 
with the gold from Mina on the Guinea coast, she was still 
poor and the possibilities of loss were great. With a population 


* From the standpoint of discovery ds Gama's voyage wat of importance because 
‘fais voyage on he South Adu td bees he vied spores of he coat oF 
South Aftin hither unknown. From ts standpoint the voyage of Cabral was of 
arate aoe. 
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estimated at 1,100,000" they proposed to throw down the 
gauntlet to the Arab traders, who for centuries had held the 
monopoly of the Eastern seas; they were to encounter many 
tullions of intelligent Asiatics who had been led to believe that 
the Portuguese were corsairs; and they were to lose many lives 
through shipwreck, disease, and batele. ‘These were questions 
which they might well pause to consider; but Dom Manuel did 
not hesitateand quickly decided to continue. Iewas not entirely 
a matter of greed for wealth. It was also an expression of that 
courage which the Portuguese had shown in their defeat of 
the Moors, in the defence of their frontiers against Castile, and 
in their voyages on the Adlantic. There existed, too, much zeal 
for the conversion of the heathen and for the guidance of the 
Christians, whom da Gama thought he had found in Calicut, to 
the true Catholic Faith. 

Preparations were made at once for assembling a new fleet 
to sail the following March. The desire of the Portuguese to 
hasten these preparations was partly to prevent the Arabs from 
arming for defence and still further inciting the Hindus against 
them. Soon the shipyards and arsenals were busy making 
ready one of the largest and certainly the most imposing fleet 
which had hitherto sailed the high seas of the Atlantic. Pro- 
visions and supplies for twelve hundred men for a year and a 
half must be provided, and a cargo with which to trade. The 
selection of the officers and crew was made with great care. 
There was no difficulty in securing them. They were to go 
with pay and not subject to the reward of the king as were 
those of da Gama. The captains were chosen to impress the 
rulers of India with the greamess of Portugal, and for this 
reason members of noble families commanded many of the 
ships. There went also Franciscan friars and clergy, some of 
whom were to remain in India. The cargo was in the charge 
of a factor with assistants, for a factory was to be permanently 
established at Calicut. ‘The chief command of this new fleet 

* Tiss the estimate made by Costa Lobo, who believes that Libon at this ime had 
253 Oiler tn pre Bonga ge opal, omnes high ase 
ace eli et Ellon: Eanes naceine Spi hoon; Veo ih oa 


tons, 7eacc0; Naples acon; Milan 1asoo0; Papal States. 2.36600; 
Florence, 700,000. (C.P. Higby, Histary of Europe, 492-1815, Boston, 1927, ch.) 
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was given to Pedro Alvares Cabral, a young nobleman who 
belonged to an old though not one of the most prominent 
families in Portugal. The selection met with general approval. 

‘On the 8th of March 1500 the fleet of thirteen vessels was 
assembled in the Tagus, some three miles below Lisbon, near 
the small hermitage of Restello, where the monastery of the 
Jeronimos now stands, Some of these were the ‘round? ships 
‘of the period, so called because of their wide bulging ails 
others were the lateen-rigged caravels, or perhaps a combina~ 
tion of the two types eiled caravelas edondes, "One of these 
ships belonged to Bartolomeo Marchioni, a Florentine, and to 
other Italian merchants, another to a Portuguese nobleman, 
but all the rest had been provided at the expense of the Crown. 
Some of the best navigators and pilots of the day accompanied 
the fleet, among them the veteran Bartolomen Dias, who had 
first rounded the Cape, Pero Escolar, Joio de S4, and Nicoléu 
Coelho, who had gone with Vasco da Gama, and many others. 

Before their departure pontifical mass was said with great 
solemnity. ‘The king was there, and gave his last instructions 
onally to the young commander and presented him with a 
banner carrying the royal arms. The ships were decked with 
many coloured flags. Musicians with heir bagpipes, fifes, 
drums, and horns added to the gaiety. The people, both those 
‘who were to sail and those on shore, were dressed as for a féte. 
All Lisbon had come to sce them off and to wish them good 
forcune, for this was the first commercial feet to sail for India. 
‘The way had been found, and it was this voyage which was to 
bring back a rich reward in jewels and spices and pave the way 
for even greater wealth to follow. On the following day, 
Monday the oth of March, the fleet left the mouth of the Tagus 
and departed from the Bay of Cascaes. All sails were set, and 
con them was displayed the red cross of the Order of Christ, for 

+ Bihop Dom Diogo Ort, who office, was, bids his prominence aa pre, 


9 ie by 

Columbus was submitted when he insisted on heating, to this author, 
‘Dam Joo Hf codec Columbes man who ted» ret dea bonged of 
is, an about his ipango; hence he gave lite credit 
this words. (Dec. 1, vol fi ch. 33) ba . 4 
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Cabral’s leet also went to bring the true Faith to the baer of 
India.’ The voyage thus begun was to be the longest in his- 
tory up to this time. 

‘The fleet sailed with the steady north-east trade wind and a 
favourable current over a course well known to the pilots, who 
tad followed i many eines ote coast of Guinea. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the 14th, they passed in sight of the C: 
Iuand® and on Sondsy the sand hey seach So Rico cf 
the Cape Verde Islands, No stop was made here, since it was 
aot fle that rica were needed Ac daybreak the next morn= 

ing the ship of Vasco de Ataide was missing, ‘The flet searched 
foie for ewo days, but it was not found. Caminha, our most 
reliable authority, stares chat the weather was clear, altho 
other authorities have claimed that there was a storm. 
ship probably did not return to Lisbon, but the contempor- 
ary writers are at variance on this point, The fleet then con- 
tinued its course, taking advantage of the north-east trade 
winds, and, in the hope of rounding the doldrums and the 
south-east trades, steered somewhat to the west of south. As 
the ships proceeded, the currents carried them farther west. We 
do not know the exact course followed, but apparently the 
equator was crossed at about the thirtieth meridian, ‘The leet 
then resumed its route to the south-south-west and followed the 
coast of Brazil at a distance because of better sailing conditions 
until Tuesday the 21st of April, when signs of land were en- 
countered. The fleet continued its course, and Mount Pascoal 
on the coast of Brazil was sighted the next day. 

The question why Cabral steered to the westward after 
leaving the Cape Verde Islands has been much discussed and 
vatious theories have been advanced. ‘These and the claims 
for the discovery of Brazil prior to Cabral’s voyage will be 

"the conversion of the heathen was nt only the dese of Dom Manne, but i 


‘was an obligation imposed by the Pope. The bulls of 1493, granted by Alexander VI 
le Belo Gio Chee, ba ia es nes em a 


in the bu “nefiblis of summnd sdacessed to Dom Manvel ia Jee 97 


infidels, provided no aha igh tothe ad 
froied al ede rls be molting him. Atte end he fequened hin © ee 
Tivour to establish the dominion ofthe Christan religion the nde which he might 
‘explain the 


ee. This 3 ‘ligne tone ofthe King’ ltr to the Zamorin of 
GaiEGL (Alpen Doaamentos da Tore do Tombo, Lisbon, 185.9.) 
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presented elsewhere in this volume. The evidence seems to 
indicate that the Brazilian coast had not previously been 
visited and that the westerly course was taken chiefly for pur- 
poses of navigation. 

Soon after land was discovered the fleet cast anchor. On 
‘Thursday the 23rd of April, the smaller vessels went directly 
towards shore and a landing was made. This was probably the 
first time the Portuguese had set foot on American soil within 
theirsphere. On the shore they encountered strange people with 
bodies painted and tattooed, and decorated with coverings of 
brilliant feathers. Their appearance and customs were entirely 
unlike any that the Portuguese had seen before. ‘The new land 
was named Terra da Vera Cruz. That night there was a storm, 
and the next day the fleet proceeded to the north to seek a safe 
harbour. This was found within a reef and was named Porto 
Seguro. 

The fleet remained here until the and of May, trading with 
the natives and replenishing its supply of water and wood. 
No effort was made to explore the coast, and it was not learned 
whether it was an island or the mainland. Cabral sent back to 
Portugal a supply-ship under the command of Gaspar de Lemos, 
cceryiegletien to kde the ing 6 the ew dlsesvarye Tee 
of these letters have been preserved, one written by Pedro Vaz 
de Caminha, who tells of what occurred while they were on 
shore, and another, which is of a more scientific nature, by 
Master John, an astronomer. This supply-ship probably re- 
tured directly to Lisbon and did not follow the coast, as 
claimed by the Portuguese historian Gaspar Corréa. There is 
no record of the date of its arrival in Portug 

Mibea Cate fre left oe coe 6f Brazil it took its course 
to the Cape of Good Hope, with the evidentintention of making 
astop at Sio Bras. This sea had never been sailed previously, 
and this voyage from Brazil to the African coast may have been 
Jonger than any which had hitherto been made without sighting 
land. ‘The leet continued with light winds, and g comet was een. 
‘on the 12th of May which wasin view for tendays. This was to 
the crew an ill omen, On the 24th they apparently entered the 
high-pressure area of the South Atlantic which has since become 
noted for bad weather. Here a storm suddenly overtook them, 
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and four of the fleet sank, The seven remaining ships, with torn 
sails and at the mercy of the elements for many days, became 
separated into three divisions, two of three ships each, and one 
alone. Cabral’ ship with ewo others, passing the Cape of Good 
Hope, and ascertaining their position through indication of land, 
tuned to the north, A landing was made near the IlhasPrimeiras, 
located north of Sofala on the East African coast. Here two 
Moorish ships, belonging to a cousin of the King of Malindi, 
who had so cordially welcomed da Gama, were encountered. 
‘The Moors, fearing capture, ran their ships ashore and threw 
overboard some gold which they carried before it was realized 
that Cabral was a friend. The other three ships joined 
Cabral at Mozambique on the 2oth of July. ‘The remaining 
ship which had lost company during ‘the storm was com- 
manded by Diogo Dias. This lost its way and, sailing too far 
beyond the Cape and then turning north, sighted Madagascar, 
‘which had probably not been previously visted by ‘Europeans, 

‘The main fleet remained at Mozambique for ten days repair 
ing the damage which it had suffered during the storm. 
They found the king of that place well disposed, because he 
feared the Portuguese guns, ‘which da Gama had caused him to 
respect. Water and other supplies ‘were secured here, and a 
pilot was obtained to guide them past the islands and shoals 
along the coast. They reached Kilwa on the 26th, This was 
the principal ay of East Africa and one of considerable 
wealth. Here Afonso Furtado went on shore to negotiate a 
treaty with the king. Furtado had been appointed as factor 
to go with Bartolomeu and Diogo Dias to Sofala, but he 
evidently sailed on the flagship and wae thus saved from the 
misfortunes which overcame their ships. Arrangements were 
made for Cabral and the king to meet in boats at sea. Here 
letter from Dom Manuel was presented. The king, how- 
ever, was suspicious of the intention of the Portuguese and 
resented the enmity shown towards his religion. Kilwa occu- 
Bed an independent position on the East African coast, and 

rived a large revenue from the traders who came to Sofala 
and to other ports under its control. There was no reason, 
therefore, for welcoming the Portuguese, who could but be 
rivals in the trade which these Arabs enjoyed, and the attitude of 
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superiority assumed by the Europeans caused additional hosti- 
lity. Kilwa, like Mombasa, had nothing to gain from the 
advent of the Europeans and much to lose. While Cabral was 
received in an ostentatious and apparently friendly manner, 
ill fling towards the Portuguese became increasingly apparent. 
“Without being able to make a treaty Cabral decided to con- 
tinue his voyage. No stop was made at Mombasa, because of 
the treachery which had been displayed there towards da Gama 
and because of the warfare existing between that city and 
Malindi, Malindi was reached on the and of August. They 
were received here in a most friendly manner, and a meeting 
vwas arranged beeween the king and Cabral in boats before the 
city, as had been done at Kilwa. Gifts were exchanged, and a 
letter from Dom Manuel was presented to the king. ‘The King 
of Malindi was the only Arab ruler with whom the Portuguese 
were on friendly terms during this voyage. Ie is apparent chat 
the friendship on the part of the Arabs was not disinterested. 
One cannot but note the difference in the attitude shown by the 
Portuguese towards the Arab merchants of Malindi and their 
king, where they had a common interest, and that shown to- 
wards the Arab infidels whom they encountered on the sea. 
‘At Malindi other pilots were secured and the fleet proceeded to 
India. Land was reached at Anjediva, an ishnd frequented by 
ships to obtain supplies when on their way to Calicut. Here the 
ships were careened and painted, and preparations were made 
for meeting the Zamorin of Calicut, Cabral’s instructions pro- 
vvided that Arab ships should be captured if found at sea or at 
places other than Hendly ports, “He therefore hoped that 
some might be encountered at Anjediva, but in this he was dis- 
appointed. 

Leaving Anjediva, the fleet of six ships anchored before 
Calicut on the r3th of September. All were gaily decked with 
banners, and a salute was fired. Merchants came to visit chem, 
bac Cabra in secondance with his inaction, cold not open. 
negotiations until after certain prescribed preliminaries had been 
falled. "The mos explicit of these permed eo the securing of 
hostages for those who went on shore. Several days elapsed be- 
fore Cabral could land. The lengthy details of the negotiations 
regarding the obtaining of these hostages, which are given by 
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the historians, are perhaps intended to absolve Cabral from any 
accusation of timidity, and to show that he was only obeying 
the instructions formulated for his guidance. Some of the 
details of what followed at Calicut are given in the narratives 
which are included in this volume. They tell of he meeting of 
Cabral and his officers with the Zamorin, of the antagonism 
shown by the Arab merchants, and of the conclusion of an 
agreement after along delay. To please the Zamorin an Indian 
ship was captured, without provocation, so as to obtain for him 
a coveted elephant. Because of the opposition of their Arab 
competitors it wat imposible for the Portuguese to secure 
adequate cargo, and only two of the ships, probably the largest 
ones, were loaded. The intrigues of the Arabs finally caused 
an uprising, and the small factory which the Portuguese had 
established on shore was stormed and all but twenty of the 
seventy who were there were killed or captured. Among these 
were the chief factor, Ayres Correia, Pedro Vaz de Caminha, 
and three of the Franciscan fathers. Those who escaped, 
although wounded, did so by swimming to the boats, which 
were unable to reach the shore. Cabral waited a day in the hope 
that an apology might be received from the Zamorin; but none 
came. Angered by the death of their countrymen and the loss 
of their property, the Portuguese took vengeance on the 
Arabs by seizing ten of their ships which were in the harbour. 
‘After killing most of the crews they removed the cargoes and 
burned the ships, together with those of the Arabs who had 
hidden themselves in the holds. Because it was fele that the 
Zamorin had had a part in the uprising and had favoured the 
Moors, the city of Calicut was bombarded for a whole day and 

eat damage done. An enmity was thus caused which went 

ywn in the history of that city, and the bombardment was 
never forgiven by its inhabitants. 

From the Portuguese point of view these acts seemed 
justifiable. They had come to secure the commerce of India 


* The flagship and that of Simo de Miranda or of Sancho de Tovar, This would be 
done because ie would be desirable for the largest vesele to return to Portugal before 
the change of the monsoon. ‘The caravels and small ships could find protection in the 
backwaters, if necessary, and return the following season. From the commercial 
Sandpoint, therefore, the re from Calicut was opportune, since it permitted 
all the ships to be loaded and to return together. 
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with the permission of the Pope and they felt chat it was theirs 
by the will of God. In its acquisition they had been opposed 
by infidels and heathen whom they considered inferiors.. The 
Portuguese had the crusading spirie from centuries of war wich 
the Moslems, he intrigues of ehe Arabs andthe vacilation of 
the Zamorin were treachery and an affrone to the honour and 
prestige of their king, ‘The riot instigated by the Arabs, and, 
as they believed, sanctioned by the ruler, demanded the most 
severe punishment which they were able co inflict. They realized 
also that they were few in number and that those who would 
ome to Indiain the future fleets would always be a¢anumerical 
disadvantage; so thatthis treachery must be punished ina manner 
so decisive that the Portuguese would be feared and respected in 
the future. Ie was their superior artillery which would enable 
them to accomplish this end. A decisive blow at the chief ruler 
of the Malabar coast would demonstrate their superiority and 
win for them the friendship of thesubjectstates whose allegiance 
they sought. This bombardment of Calicut was the beginning 
of a policy of armed aggression to secure for the Portuguese 
the domination of the Indian seas, Ie was the fist step in an 
active warfare against the Arab merchants in India. 

The attitude of the Arab traders can easily be understood. 
They and their ancestors had won a large part of the com- 
merce of the Indian Ocean from Sofala to China. This had 
been obtained by peaceful means through the spread of their 
faith and in fair competition with the native merchants. When 
recourse was had to war, on land or sea, their methods of com- 
bat were the same. Their trade had been threatened by the 
Chinese, whose junks also had come from a distance, but these 
had litle by lle retreated and the mecting-poine had been 
pushed back from Cambay, Calicut, and Ceylon to Malacca. 
‘Through Egypt and from pilgrims to Mecca they had learned 
of the people of Europe, and had seen some of them in the 
renegades who wandered occasionally to their shores. ‘To the 
Arab merchants the arrival of the Portuguese by the long sea 
route to take fiom them ther trade could only have been 
understood as the beginning of a commercial wat. They had 
driven back the Chinese by fair means and they may have fele 
that the Portuguese could be similarly treated. ‘The Portuguese, 
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however, had no intention of sharing this trade with the Atab 
and Hindu merchants. They came to monopolize it, and this 
was shown in every act. Nor would the Arabs share trade with 
the Portuguese, for the Arabs were also monopolists. With 
arrogance and presumption the Portuguese demanded that 
their ships be loaded first, and that they be given every prefer- 
ence. The letter which Dom Manuel sent to the Zamorin, 
which was interpreted to him by Arabs, requested that he 
should exclude the Arabs from his erade. The Arabs must have 
realized that, while they were tolerated in friendly ports, at sea 
the Portuguese were to treat them and the pilgrims to Mecca as 
enemies t0 whom no quarter was to be shown. Not only was 
their trade at stake but their lives as well. The letters which 
Cabral carried to the Arab rulers also condemned their religion, 
although the attitude of the Mohammedans towards Christi 
anity had usually been one of tolerance. It was not surprisi 
then that with war openly declared against them the Arabs 
fought back. This was not done with arms, because they 
realized that here they were deficient, but with strategy. 
The incident at Calicut was to them but 2 counter-attack in 
‘war.t 

So far as the Hindu merchants were concerned, they traded 
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chiefly with their own people, but for the sale of commodities 
needed by Europe and the Mohammedan world they relied on 
the foreign Arabs. ‘These spoke their languages, knew their 
customs and commodities, and through centuries of friendly 
intercourse had buile up commercial relations which, in general, 
were satisfactory. The Hindus knew nothing of Europe and 
had seen few of es people. ‘They saw ltde difference berween 
the European commodities which the Portuguese brought 
them and those which came from Mohammedan sources. To 
the Hindus the arrival of da Gama and Cabral was but the 
coming of new merchants to buy their wares, and so long as 
they conformed to their customs they were welcome, That 
they were Chrisdans did not exclude them, because in Malabar 
there were many Christians as well as Jews who lived there as 
an inferior caste. ‘The attitude of the Indian rulers towards 
the Portuguese, therefore, was friendly. They were mystified 
by the arrival of da Gama and Cabral. ‘These strangers had 
come by a route they could not understand. They did not 
speak their language, and the Arab merchants did what they 
could to belitde and malign them, Had chere been a Portu~ 
guese interpreter on Cabral’s let who could speak Malayalam 
fiuently, the relations of the chief captain with the Zamorin 
would have been much closer. As it was, every move was 
watched with mutual suspicion. Cabral’s attitude seemed 
unnecessarily belligerent, and in his treatment of the Zamorin 

fe was an air of condescension. ‘The Zamorin knew the 
Arab traders and believed much that they told him. He did 
not know these new foreigners, and was not sure that they had 
not come to dispossess him of is kingdom, He was aso led to 
believe chat the Portuguese were not as strong as they claimed 
and that he would gain more through taking the property 
which they left on shore than he could in fature trade? 


+ Hind craft engpgedin the coal crying trade, Tei sip cated on extensive 
commerce with Orme, with Aden snd the ports of Eat Aiea They fad even 


Fra Mauro. To the east they reached Bengal, Burma, and Malacca. Though theit 
relations with Siam, Ind and Java ‘ad dwindled, communications still 


bee 7 
"> For the attitude of the Hindus towards the Portuguie, as well a much informa 
tion of interest regarding the people of Malabar at the time of Cabral's voyage, see 
K.M, Panikkat, Malabar and the Portuguese (Bombay, 1925). 
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‘The true story of the events which led to the massacre at 
Calicut will never be known. The Zamorin may not have 
been able to control the mob which attacked the Portuguese 
factory. After it occurred he probably could not have called 
Cabral back, to apologize, without making adefinite break with 
the Arab merchants and placing himself in the power of these 
new foreigners, whom he did not understand or trust. The 
Zamorin was not greatly concerned with the burning of the 
‘Arab ships. The bombardment of his city, however, he must 
have felt was unwarranted and a vital affront to himself and to 
his people. ‘The rage which Cabral felt because of the massacre 
‘was equalled by that of the Zamorin at the damage done to his 
city. The bombardment of Calicut was a taming-point in the 
history of the Portuguese in India. The people of Calicut never 
trusted the Portuguese again nor could they be trusted by them. 
Unable to do farther damage at Calicut, Cabral’s fleet sailed 
for Cochin, which was ached on the 24th of December. 
Dom Manuel had heard through Gaspar da Gama that another 
port lay farther along the coast, but he was not sure ofits value. 
In his instructions Cabral had orders to proceed there in case he 
‘was unable to secure satisfactory treatment at Calicut. When 
Cabral arrived at Cochin he learned that the king of that city 
‘was aware of the treatment he had received at Calicut. This 
Knowledge had spread as well along the coast of India. The 
Zamorin of Calicut, as overlord of the smaller kingdoms of the 
coast of Malabar, including Cochin, was much feared and hated, 
so that when word was received of the damage done to his city 
it was welcome. The rulers of these minor kingdoms felt that 
in the Portuguese they might have an ally who could re-estab- 
lish their idence and also pay well for their products. 
‘Messengers came to Cabral from Cananore and from Quilon, in 
‘Travancore, inviting him to trade at those ports. Cabral replied 
that he would do so at some future time. relations with the 
King of Cochin were amicable. Spices were taken on here and 
at Cranganore, a town on the backwaters inland from Cochin, 
during the two weeks that the Portuguese stayed there. The 
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smaller ships of the fleet took their cargoes at Cranganore; the 
larger ones, which had already been laden at Calicut, probably 
remained at Cochin, because Cabral, in spite of the apparent 
friendly attitude of the king, would hardly have taken the risk 
of having his whole fleet in the backwaters at the king’s mercy. 

“Meanwhile the Zamorin of Calicut had hurriedly assembled 
a fleet of some eighty ships, many of them large, to inter 
cept the return of Cabral. The King of Cochin offered the 
latter his aid, but it was not accepted because the Portuguese 
felt that with their artillery they could defeat even this number. 
On second thought, however, they decided to return at once to 
Portugal. With them went two Christians from Cranganore, 
and, on account of their unexpected departure, the Portuguese 
took two hostages home with them. ‘The Portuguese in the 
factory which had been established on shore were deserted. On 
the return voyage a stop was made at Cananore, where the king 
insisted on furnishing whatever cargo they might need. He 
offered to sell this on credit until the next voyage, but Cabral 
still had money for its purchase. Taking with him an ambas- 
sador from this king, Cabral crossed to the African shore. 
On the way he detained a ship from Cambay. Cabral, as has 
been said, cattied instructions which required him to capture 
Moorish ships at sea whenever possible, to secure loot, part of 
which was to go to the king and the remainder to be divided 
among the members of the fleet. The ship was richly laden, 
and it was with evident regret that it was released when it was 
ascertained that it was an Indian ship and did not belong to the 
Arabs. As the fleet approached the opposite shore the pilots 
advised caution, but the Spanish captain, Sancho de Tovar, 
insisted on taking the lead, and his ship ran aground. Because 
ie could not be got offi was deserted and burned, and only 
those on board were saved. Unable to call at Malindi, the fleet 
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then proceeded to Mozambique to take in supplies and to 
the thips tn cnr for the long voyage stored the Cape. 
Sancho de Tovar was here given command of a caravel and 
instructed to proceed to Sofala to investigate conditions there. 
‘This was probably the first time Sofala had been visited by Euro- 
peansin modern times. No landing was made, and Sancho de 
Tovar continued his voyage to Portugal. Another caravel, 
belonging to Italian merchants, the Anunciada, since it had been 
found to be the fastest, was placed under the command of 
Nicolau Coelho and sent ahead of the others to advise the king 
of the results of the voyage. This arrived at Lisbon on theeve of 
Saint John’s Day, the 23rd of June 1501, neatly a month before 
the other ships of the fleet. After leaving Mozambique on the 
homeward joumey, another vessel, that of Pedro de Atafde, 
became separated from the fleet. This went to Sio Bras, 
apparently with che idea that Cabral might stop there to wait 
forit. Here a note was left for the benefit of later ships, telling 
of what had occurred in India. This note was subsequently 
found by Joio da Nova, who departed from Portugal in four 
small ships three months before Cabral’s first ship retuned. 
Cabral’s flagship and that of Simao de Miranda, both heavily 
laden, continued alone on their homeward voyage. 

Before the ships became separated it had evidently been 
arranged that they should stop at Beseguiche, a harbour near 
Cape Verde, after their long voyage from the Cape. Here they 
could secure wood, water, and fresh fish, the sick could be 
cared for, and the ships putin order for their return to Lisbon. 
Diogo Dias seems to have arrived first, after a voyage from the 
Gulfof Aden which wasalmost miraculous. Hewasfound there 
by Nicolin Coeho in the Anes. Whi es two vessels 
were apparently awaiting the arrival of the flagship for instruc 
Tons, she three ships of Amerigo Vespuceiarcived. These let 
Lisbon on the 13th of June on a voyage to Brazil to explore the 
coast which Cabral had found, and for trade. Vespucci took 
advantage of this encounter to send a letter to Florence telling 
of what he had learned regarding the voyage of Cabral. His 
fleet evidently continued its voyage before the arrival of the 
ships of Cabral and Simio de Miranda. When these ships 
reached Beseguiche, Cabral sent the Anunciada to Lisbon and 
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with it the remaining crew of the caravel of Diogo Dias. The 
three vessels then remained until the arrival of Sancho de Tovar 
from Sofala and of Pedro de Atafde. Shortly after these reached 
Beseguiche, the two large ships departed for Lisbon and were 
soon followed by those of Sancho de Tovar, Pedro de Atafde, 
and Diogo Dias. Cabral and Simio de Miranda probably 
arrived at Lisbon on the arst of July 1501, Sancho de Tovar and 
Pedro de Atafde on the 2sth, and Diogo Dias on the 27th. 

‘The return of Cabral’s fleet had been awaited for weeks, 
not only by the people of Portugal but by those in other parts 
of Europe, and particularly by the merchants of Venice. When 
on the 23rd of June r50r the Anunciada sailed up the Tagus and 
anchored at Belem, the news spread rapidly and people hurried 
to inquire for relatives or ftiends and to learn the results of the 
voyage. There was great sadness because of the loss of five 
ships at sea with all on board and of the death of many others 
through sickness or in the massacre at Calicut. The commer- 
cial results of the voyage were gratifying because, while Cabral’s 
ships had not all returned laden with spices, a sufficient number 
would soon arrive to show that future trade with India was 
possible by the all-sea route and that Portugal might look for- 
‘ward to more fortunate voyages. 

Letters were immediately sent to other cities as soon as 
couriers were available. Bartolomeo Marchioni was eager to 
inform his friends in Florence of the success of his venture and 
wrote them three days after the Anunciada arrived. At the 
same time, and possibly by the same messenger, the Venetian 
emissary Giovanni Matteo Cretico, called ‘Il Cretico’, and the 
‘Cremonese merchant Giovanni Francesco de Affaitadi, wrote 
to Venice concerning its commercial results. 

Castanheda tells us that Cabral had sailed with three objec- 
tives in mind: to make peace and friendship with the King of 
Calicut, to establish a factory in that city, and to instruct the 
Christians of India. Cabral, in fact, so antagonized the Zamo- 
tin of Calicut that no factory could be left there, and he found 
that the people were idolaters and not Christians, as da Gama 
had soppeeed. All of the Franciscan fathers who went to in- 
struct them and who survived the massacre returned with the 
fleet. Even though a portion of Brazil within the Portuguese 
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sphere was discovered and Madagascar was probably first 
ee eva de case populatly considered as hardly 
more than incidents of the voyage. They were believed to be 
valuable only as places where wood and water could be 
obtained. The fact that Sofala, celebrated for its gold, was first 
visited by a Portuguese ship during Cabral’s voyage seemed of 
greater importance. The voyage was of evident value to the 
cartographers. Da Gama had brought back much of interest 
for them, but further information was sought and seems to have 
been obtained by members of Cabral’s fleet. Icis possible that a 
mapas made during this voyage which is now lost, but which 
formed the basis for much that is given in the Cantino map of 


1502. 

‘The loss of ships had been great. Of thirteen which de- 
parted from Lisbon but five returned from India with catgo, 
six were lose at sea, and two returned empty. The large loss 
of property was partly compensated for by the profits, but the 
loss of life during the voyage because of shipwreck and disease 
shed a gloom over the nation. ‘There was thus reason for the 
king and the people to be disappointed. Bue the losses and the 
inability of Cabral to attain his objectives were not his faule; 
they were his misfortune. His achievements, as viewed at that 
time, consisted in the establishment of friendly relations with 
two minor kingdoms on the Malabar coast, Cochin and Cana~ 
nore, where spices could be obtained in the future, in the estab- 
lishment of a factory at the former place, the first permanent 
factory in India, in finding an early Christian settlement at 
Cranganore,? in visiting Sofala, and in ascertaining a practical 
sea route to the Cape. 

* Inthe leter si toa ben wien by Dom Mano ing Feria a5 
Cpa map shows ¢Portapucsettandard or Sola 2 wal are Morasbique Kis, 


and Malindl. Since Vasco da Gama did not vise Sofa this flag probably indicates 
‘hat the map was made, in part, from information obtained during the voyage of 
Cabral. 
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In Europe the voyage of Cabral added greatly to the prestige 
and crediof Portugal, What Portugal guned in secoing the 
spice trade of India was chiefly aloss to Venice.t In that city the 
retum of Vasco da Gama had been known, but its full impore 
was not realized, Itwas received by the people, then distraught 
With many problems, as news of meres, but they wished to 
believe that this new-found route, because of the long and 
dangerous voyage, the loss of life by disease, and che antagon- 
ism of the Arab traders, could not work to their disadvantage. 
‘When, however, news reached Venice chrough the leteer of 
I Cretico that Cabral’s fleet had succeeded in bringing back 
4 cargo, consternation spread among its merchants, to whom 
the monopoly of the trade in spices was an important source 
of income, and among the people because it touched their 
thily. lives. From Venice the spices had been distibuted 
through Europe by her galleys to Flanders or to Aigues- 
Mortes for the markets in France, or by land to the cities 
and fairs beyond the Alps. ‘The news of the return of Cabral’s 
fleet was, therefore, a matter of general concern to the rest of 
Europe, since che opening of this trade route might mean 
the of the market for spices and drugs from Venice 
to Lisbon? 


* ‘Before the Portuguese discoveries about half ofthe galleys which left Venice each 
year went tothe Levant. Inthe retur cargo of these nine or ten galleys spices formed 
{he largest tem, and in the last years of the fifeenth century they brought back about 
grace Baal pounds of piesa yeu, of which bout ooo pounds eae fom 
‘Alexandria, and of which forty to fifty percent. was pepper. The commercial effects 
ofthe discovery ofthe Cape route to India were fs felt inthe Levant in 1502. In the 
four yeas 1502s the Ves ingore onan average not ste thn Lgocco 
ound of piesa yr, The fst ere cargos aed in Portal in gc, and in he 
oar ya se the Portage pone an average of sos 2.300000 poumde 2 
‘yeas, of which eghty-cight percent. was pepper. The average yeazly import of the 
Fro counties combined war at this time, therefor, aie let Gan the total Venetian 
imports before the discoveries—a comparison which suggests that forthe fist few 
ye at ea the Foraguese were mote succesful a erasing the Alani 


markt chan in supplying the nee of Barone (F :Laon, "Venetian Shipp 
rg th Cos EY Revolution in Am. Blt. Rev, Jan 935, vol soo, 
PP. 3 


2 The allea route reilly changed the sources from which Venice could secure the 
Indian spices and drugs from the Levant and Egypt to Portugal, ‘Venice could still 
secure these commodities at Lisbon; bt 0 could other nations, and her monopoly no 
longer existed. Although the trade in the commodities of the Bast was of great i= 
‘portance to Venie inthe year 1509, there were other sources of wealth inher industries, 
Which incded elk goods, gold brocade sverwac esther goody wax candle in 
ance gus ofthe Orient were ed end glasware frm Morano, ining 
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After four centuries, the voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral 
‘occupies an even more important place in history than it did at 
that time. In the discovery of Brazil forPorg Cabral added 
to his native land a country which has exceeded in area, wealth, 
and opportunity that of Portugal itself, to which, though 
politically independent, itis still tied by bonds of kinship and 
affection. It is true that the Portuguese would have discovered 
‘America in the course of their voyages to India, probably 
within a decade, had Columbus not crossed the Atlantic, but 
this does not lessen the importance of the voyage of Cabral as 
the first chapter in the history of Brazil. 

In the long voyage to the Cape of Good Hope Cabral’s fleet 
covered seas never before navigated and determined the prac~ 
tical course for sailing ships to the Cape which is still followed. 
The discovery of Madagascar, though considered of little im- 
portance at the time, brought chat island to the attention of 
Europe, which had hitherto been unaware of its existence 
except in a most mythical way. The attack on the Arab ships 
at Calicut began a war to expel the Arabian Moors from Indian 
seas. During Cabral’s voyage the advantage was clearly seen 
of a policy of taking the part of the petty rulers against their 
overlords in order to obtain favourable trade conditions and 
a basis for domination. This policy, continued by da Gama 
during his second voyage, was definitely formulated by Fran~ 
cisco de Almeida and put into execution by Afonso de Albu- 

yuerque. During Cabral’s voyage the system of establishing 
fo! factories where merchandise could be accumulated 
‘was begun, and thus the delay of the fleet until purchases could 
be made was obviated. These policies of controlling the seas, 
of developing friendly relations with the petty rulers, and of 
establishing factories rather than undertaking territorial con- 
quests, were continued during the Portuguese period. They 
were subsequently followed by the English and the Dutch in 
the seventeenth century. 

The attainment of the commerce with India by sea, com- 
menced during the voyage of Cabral, was the result ofa number 
of conditions which were particularly fortunate. Perhaps in 
no other period of the world’s history could this have been. 
accomplished with equal success. ‘The discoveries along the 
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west coast of Aftica, confirmed by bulls of the Church, gave 
to Portugal a prior claim to the route by way of the Cape. 
The discovery of America led to a division of the whole non~ 
Christian world between Spain and Portugal, a division which 
was confirmed by the Pope and in general accepted by the 
ution of Europe. ‘The close bonds beeween the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal favoured the aims of Portugal. In East 
‘Africa and in India the petty jealousies and the weakness of the 
native rulers made the arrival of the Portuguese at this time 
opportune, 

‘When the Portuguese entered Eastern waters the relations 
between Egypt, Persia, Venice, and Portugal were complex. 
Polically Venice, Egypt and Persia had much in common 
because of the danger threatened to their several interests by 
the aspirations of Turkey, and Venice for this reason sought 
Portuguese aid. From that standpoint also, both Venice and 
Persia were glad to see a European power in Indian seas. 

The superiority of Portuguese ships, che practical experience 
of their navigators, and the greater efficiency of their artillery 
made the future control of the Indian seas possible. The lower 
cost of transportation enabled the Portuguese to overbid the 
‘Arab merchants for spices. It also enabled them to bring, to the 
East, European commodities not hitherto available there. The 
climination of intermediate expense decreased the flow of pre- 
cious metals to the East. The development of better trade con- 
ditions, the establishment of factories, and the encouragement 
of the proper cultivation of saleable spices rapidly developed 
a Portuguese monopoly in India. 

Cabral’s voyage is of importance not only because of its 
position in che history of geography but because ofits influence 
on the history and economics of che period. Few voyages have 
been of greater importance to posterity and few have been less 
appreciated in cher time, This voyage was the beginning of 

commercial relations between Europe and the East by an 
allsea route. The diversion of the commerce of India from the 
Red Sea route to that by way of the Atlantic was one of the 
chief causes for the decline of the prosperity of Venice and for 
the fall of the Mamelukes of Egypt. It was also responsible 
for the development of Portugal from an unimportant state 
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to a nation which for a few years was one of the richest in 
Europe.t 

‘After the departure of Cabral’s fleet plans were made for 
facure expeditions. These were to be sent to India each year in 
March. On the sth of March 1501 Joo da Nova departed with 
a fleet of four vessels. In this expedition Italian. merchants 
participated. On Cabral’s return preparations were also im- 
mediately made for another and larger fleet for India. Cabral 
was at first selected as its commander, but was superseded by 
da Gama, ‘The rapid development of the eade with India, the 
driving out of competitive Arab traders, the establishment of 
factories and forts, the ultimate Portuguese monopoly of 
European commerce in Eastern seas, and the religious conver 
sions of natives belong to the history of the Portuguese in the 
East during the hundred years which followed.2 


‘THE SOURCES 


‘A complete narrative of Cabral’s voyage cannot be obtained 
fiom a single source; ic is therefore necessary to bring together 
many documents to reconstruct the story. Cabral himself does 
not seem to have made any written report. The only original 
records of this voyage which now exist in Porcugal are Cabral’s 
letter of appointment, portionsof hisinstructions,and twoleteers, 
one from Pedro Vaz de Caminha and the other from Master 
John, which were sent back from Brazil after its discovery. 


4 The Portuguese cour, from the simple austerity ofJohn I, became more like that 
‘which later existed in France under Louis XIV. “The epoch of D. Manuel, which may 
perhaps be considered the mos briliant in the life of Portugal, had been an interrupted 


ie of wplendours and magniécene in which the Luxury snd waste practised by the 
soverign extended to all cuss of society, causing te Court to become one ofthe 
Tost oxtentatious in Burope’ (A. Danvis, Doe Crisslel de Moura, Maddy 1900, 
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To complete our knowledge of the voyage, material must be 
found elsewhere. 

Of first importance isa letter which Dom Manuel wrote to 
Ferdinand and Isabella immediately after che return of the 
fleet, in which he tells them what occurred during the whole 
voyage. The original of this leteer probably does not exist, but 
there are copies in Portuguese, in Spanish, and in Italian. 

'AS has Boca previously stad, there rao great interest in 
Italy when Cabral’s fleet retumed. The reports which were 
sent there from Lisbon after the fleet arrived therefore contain 
information, particularly of a commercial nature, not to be 
found in Portuguese sources. Few of the original documents 
which came to Italy are now in existence. Some are available 
either in manuscript copies or in printed form; others are to be 
Found in the eclebrated diaries which were Kept in Venice, 
especially in those of Marino Sanuto and Girolamo Priuli 

jose which came to Venice were chiefly in che form of letters 
from diplomatic representatives and from merchants; they tell 
not only of the cargo which was brought back but also of many 
incidents of the voyage, though no Venetians seem to have 
gone in Cabral’s fleet, and their information was not always 
reliable. Besides letters there also came to Venice the only 
complete account of the whole voyage by one who parti- 
cipated in it. This was originally written in Portuguese, but 
translated into Italian. The name of the Portuguese author is 
not known, so for identification ie is referred to as the ‘Anony- 
mous Narrative’. This account, the letter of Giovanni Matteo 
Cretico, who was in diplomatic service, and of Giovanni 
Francesco de Afaitadi, a merchant, as well as of others relating 
to this period, appeared in a small volume which was printed 
in Vicenza in 1507 with the title Paesi Nouamente retrouati 
Et Nouo Mondo da Alberico Vesputio intitulato. This is one of 


sixeemh entry, who give litle informaton regarding the 
‘is not contained in f 1a’s letter. Indications of the records and 
se shown on the world maps of Cantino, Caneto, snd fay. The Eras 
SE Sins Ori and ate rer ate excelent coast lot, but do net give the 
pages 
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the first printed collections of voyages! and owes its origin 
at this particular time largely to the interest which Cabral’s 
voyage aroused in Italy and elsewhere. This interest con- 
tinued in other parts of Europe even more than in Portugal 
because of the dissemination of accounts of the voyage, particu- 
larly those in this collection, which within twenty years had 
been translated and published in Latin, French, German, and 
Spanish. Because oft policy of secrecy in Portugal there was 
liele popular knowledge of subsequent Portuguese voyages, 
except in the commercial world. “This added to the public 
interestin that of Cabral. In the literature of Europe during the 
first half of the sixteenth century the voyages of Cabral and of 
Varthema to the East acquired prominence similar to those of 
Columbus and Vespucci to the West. Ieis also of interest that 
Paesi is the frst of a series of collections of voyages which were 
the pattern for that of Richard Hakluyt and his successors. 

Another document of less importance found in Italyis a letter 
which appeared in printed form at Rome in 1505 purportin 
to have been writen by Dom Mantel to King Ferdinand 
‘The genuineness of this letter is questionable, butitis the earliest 
printed account of Cabral’s voyage which is extant. 

There should also be mentioned a report made by the Vene~ 
tan Ca? Masses, who was sent to Lsbon in 1506 to investigate 
secretly the growing trade of the Portuguese in the East. While 
this report deals chiefly with the later voyages, an account of 
that of Cabral is also given as obtained from the popular know- 
edge at chat time. 

The Florentine merchants residing in Lisbon also sent letters 
home. Two were sent by Bartolomeo Marchioni, the most 
important of these foreign residents and one who was finan- 
Gilly interested in the expedition. Another ere, written by 
Amerigo Vespucci to Lorenzo Pier Francesco de’ Medici, gives 
an account of the voyage obtained from members of the fleet 
whom he met near Cape Verde on their return voyage. These 

"Je wl protaly neve be Known when snd by whom he St callin of 
SEUSS Bois Nis de Cont and Hisronimo de San Seana, which ws pane ia 
LEden'n tse The Ure pulihed ar Vence in 1504 cn hardly be coaiered 3 
Colton, of voyans rt aber te cen of tv voyage ard eg 
Srsidered the st collection because it the bere known snd Beaux i igpred 
Geynaets and Ramo to mae tc, which are more nous 
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Florentine accounts are to be found in a manuscript collection 
of voyages now in the Riccardiana Library in Florence which 
were copied by Piero Vagliente with the evident intention of 
publication. 

‘The material from Indian sources adds something to our 
knowledge of the voyage. The account of Priest Joseph 
published in Paesi gives a description of Malabar and of the 
Christian settlements there. Corroborating this and giving 
additional insight into the Syrian Church, as well as telling of 
the arrival of Cabral’s fleet, is a letter written by four bishops 
to the head of their Church in Mesopotamia. From the stand- 
point of the Arabs further information can be obtained from 
the history of Zain al-Din, who wrote eatly in the seven- 
teenth century. 

‘After the contemporary accounts of Cabral’s voyage ap- 
peared, nearly fifty years intervened before it was again 
seriously mentioned. ‘The first quarter of the sixteenth century 
was an outstanding period in Portuguese history, but the 
people were too occupied with accumulating and’ spending 
the wealth which was coming from the Indies to write its 
history. About the middle of the century, however, there 
appeared the works of three prominent historians whose object 
‘was to glorify the exploits of their countrymen, These his- 
torians sought out the sources available in their time both in 
Portugal and in India, and they add details regarding the voyage 
of Cabral not to be found elsewhere. Of these, Fernio Lopes de 
Castanheda, whose history was the first to appear in print, 
wrote in Portugal but spent many years in India. His work was 
soon followed by those of Joao de Barros and Damiio de Goes, 
neither of whom had been to the East. These historians, 
although covering the same period, supplement one another, 
and because their points of view are different each presents a 
different interpretation. Castanheda, after being in intimate 
touch with Indian affairs, writes from practical experience; 
de Barros, with his literary background and his position in the 
Casa de Mina, views the voyage as a scholar; and Damifio de 
Goes, the diplomat, interprets it in a broader manner and with 
more human interest. ‘The ecclesiastics, Bishop Jeronymo 
Osorio and the Jesuit father Giovanni Pietro Maffei, who 
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wrote somewhat later, owe much to their predecessors, but 
they also consulted original sources. 

The work of che historian Gaspar Corréa, who was contem- 
poraneous with chose above mentioned, was not accessible in 
prine uncl the nineteenth century. Cottéa did not have access 
to the records in Portugal, but wrote voluminously about the 
early voyages after a long residence in India. Unfortunately he 
is not always accurate in his account of Cabral’s voyage and 
confuses it wich those of others which followed. 


‘THE LIFE OF PEDRO ALVARES CABRAL 


Pedro Alvares Cabral was probably bom in the year 1467, 
at Belmonte, about twelve miles from the present town of 
Covilhan; the exact date is not known.! He was thus two 
years older than Dom Manuel, and was thirty-two years of age 
when he was selected in 1499 as chief captain of the fleet which 
was to go to India the following year. At an early age he went 
to the court of John I asa mogo, alge, since this was the custom 


+ Wile dain hae ben ad tat te known acon of Pe fac Cabral 
extend back to an ex ‘the family does not appear to have held a positon o 
{importance unt the fourteenth cenary. ‘When John of Carte enteed Porcagal dut- 

the time of Dom Fernando and the Master of Avs, Alvaro Gil Cabra, governor of 
8 a of Gus on te Pogue fade ase ff neem why 
resisting all sterpts of bribery, was loyal tothe Crown. When John Tascen 
{Etone fais loylsy was rewarded by the addon ofthe govemostip of the cae of 
Belmonte. 

“A daughter of Alvato Gil Cabral, Brites Alvazes Cabral, wat the mother of Gongalo 
valho. lewae Gongalo Velho who's sent by Prince Henry on tveral voyages tome 
Seven hundred miles tothe west and recovered the Azores, already known Sot’ 

Sr being indicated on earlier Italian chars. He was a commander of the Order of 
Crist ‘The family this inckaded two discoverers who occupy important places {a 


imo. 

Tn tis ough frontier country the family lived for many generations, having, a= 
signigeane come of arms, So purple goats on 2 Sed of ver. The purl clone wat 
Sindcadon ofloylty he gosterepromnted thefamiy ames 

"The father of Pedro Alvates Cabral was Femfo Cabral, who marred Ieabel de 
Gouna ing, Torte Calo inown te Gat ot Be He bonged 
‘hecounel offobn and occpied an important postion chief magistrate in ela. 
His wif had aherued valuable lands in her owa ight some of whic bad previo 
{elonged wo te Cabral family, Lbel de Goua Sed in 1983 and Ferazo Cabral fn 
‘ou, By hs wily pblthed st Belmonte the th of Nay zips propety was tobe 
dfied Bylot among nin ofthe cleven cidren, wo of the daughters having been 
froviled for previouly in their dowtis. Joo Femander Cabra, the elde 200, 
Femained st Belmonts, 

For the genealogy ofthe Cabral fly sx Ayre de é (Fret Gono lio bon, 
199, t5o8 3 Tole) and Vaconde Sanches de Baéna (O Dessbrider do Brazil, Peso 
“Aloares Cabral, Acad. das Seiencias de Lisboa, Lisbon, 1897). Unfortunately these two 
‘Suthors donot always agree. 
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among the young nobility of his day.! Here he studied the 
humanities which were taught at chat period. On the death of 
John If he continued at the Court of Dom Manuel with the 
position of fidalgo of his council, and secured the habit of the 
Order of Christ and an annuity. There is no portrait of Cabral,? 
but as the son of the ‘Giant of Beira’ he may have inherited his 
father’s physique. He was the second son and was therefore 
not obliged to retain his father’s name. Before the voyage he 
seems to have used that of his mother, and was known as 
Pedio Alvares or Pedralvarez de Gouvés.* Little is definitely 
known regarding the life of Cabral prior to this voyage. There 
is no record of his having been at sea previous to his voyage to 
India, and it is certain that he never made a voyage subse- 
quently. 

‘Vasco da Gama had retumed from India and was received 
with great honour, He was made Count of Vidigucira and 
given an irrevocable commission to act as the chief of any 
future fleet to India, should he so desire.S But da Gama was 
tired. ‘The voyage had been long and difficule, and he wished 


+ He and his brother, Joo Femandes, were mos figoon the goth of June 1484 
(Age amet p38) 

The porta wich uually eprsents Cabral was ist published in Retr e Elo- 
sis dus Vetere Doras (Lisbon, 187). The editors, however, donot ate from whence 
ihiswas derived, Inthe monatery ofthe Jeonimios a Belem there are four medaions 
‘preening bu of erly navigators witch adom fou ofthe main columns. ‘They 
ive been suposed to represent Visco da Gama and his brother Palo, Nicolls 
Gosho, and Beiro Alvares Cabral, but none of them shows any individuality, 

De Barros sates that he was sled because of te presence of his penn’. 

4 Cabral is piven tis nae in leer dated the rath of Api 497, ia which Dom 
‘Manvel confirms to Ped Alvares de Gouveia and to his elder brother, Jouo Fernandes 
Cabra an annuity of 13,000 res each, and containing a statement dat they had 
thanked Dom Jofo Uh, probably as master of te Order of Santiago (Sousa Viterbo, 
‘Tables Nau, Lisbon, 1698, voi p107). ‘The name wed inks sppestent 36 
his commande of the He fot India aso Pedealvarez de Gouveia, 

5 Alvard conceding to Dom Vasco da Gama the chef captaincy ofall he ships de- 
paring for Inia duting his Bin, the King not being ble to latervene inthis 


“We, the King, make known to all t9 whom this our alvard may come, that in con 
sideration ofthe very great and sigoal service which Dom Vasco da Gama of ou 
‘ounal did to us and to ou Kingdoms in the discovery of India, for which reason we 
‘should give him all honour, increase and reward, and because of thi, i peste us that 
‘we grant him by this present alvard that ofall the amadas which in his life we shall 
border made and shall make forthe sid parts of India, whether they be only for the 
tuade in merchandise or whether itis necesary to make wat with them, he may 
take and takes the chief captaincy ofthese, so that inthe said armadas he hat to go in 
person, and in them fo serve us and when he thus wishes to take the said captaincy, we 
fay not place in them nor appoint another chief eaptain save him, because of his 
honour, and we confide in him that he will know very well our services it pleases us 
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leisure to recuperate. It was da Gama’s wish and that of the 
king that the leader of the next expedition to the East should be 
a man of a different type, who might be able to change to 
friendship the hostility which the native rulers had shown 
towards the Portuguese during the previous voyage. Perhaps 
da Gama had in mind also that after a more sucessful voyage 
by Cabral he himself might again return to show the Zamorin 
the true position of his country. At this time da Gama and 
Cabral were friends, and da Gama is said to have suggested 
‘Cabral’s name for this office. 

There were other reasons which induced Dom Manuel to 
select Cabral as chief captain of the Indian fleet. He had 
undoubtedly known him well at court. The standing of the 
Cabral family, their unguestioned loyalty to the Crown, the 
personal appearance of Cabral, and the ability which he had 
shown at court and in the council were important factors. Two 
of his brothers, Joio Fernandes Cabral and Luiz Alvares Cabral, 
were members of the council of Dom Manuel in 1499, and may 
have had some influence in this selection before the return of da 
Gama. The fact that Cabral was a collateral descendant of Gon- 
alo Velho, the honoured navigator to the Azores, may also have 
added asentimental reason. The conditions which existed at court 
inthose days are not recorded, but we know that there was much 
intrigue and jealousy. Cabral may have belonged to a faction 
which aided his choice. The selection of the chief captain for 
this fleet required great care. Cabral, therefore, must have been 
a man who was not only acceptable to Vasco da Gama and to 
the king but who also had the confidence of the people of 
Portugal and the respect of those who went with him, 

Cabral went to India as the representative of the Portuguese 
king, with fall power to act in any emergency. He fulfilled his 
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obligation under difficule circumstances in a dignified and con- 
scientious manner. In his treatment of the Indians of Brazil he 
showed a humanitarian and sympathetic attitude, and there is 
no suggestion that they might be used as slaves. The instruc 
tions which he carried were intended to cover whatever con- 
ditions might arise. During the voyage along the east coast of 
Africa he followed these closely and when he used his own 
judgement there is nothing to criticize. The instructions for his 
‘conduct in India were based on the assumption that the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut was a Christian and on this account should be 
friendly. When Cabral found that this was not the case he 
‘was obliged to formulate new policies.t He may be criticized for 
the temerity which wasshownregarding thesecuring of hostages, 
but suspicion was the attitude in Europe in his time. He realized 
that treachery might be expected from the Moorish traders and 
thatthey would do everything possible to make his relations with 
the Zamorin difficult, He was far from home with a small fleet 
and with little knowledge of the local conditions. Hiscruelty and. 
intolerance may similarly be condoned. The preparation of the 
treaty was entrusted to the chief factor, Cabral being precluded 
from participating in the negotiation because of he lack of 
knowledge of either Arabic or Malayalam. An older and more 
experienced man might have been able to counteract the in- 
trigues of the Moors. Cabral’s youth and inexperience were 
his most serious handicaps. The seizure of the Moorish ship at 
Calicut was against his best judgement, and here he deferred to 
the experience of Ayres Correia, in whom he had great confi- 
dence, The destruction of the Moorish ships and the bombard- 
ment of Calicut were decisive steps ‘which may seem unduly 
severe punishment for what was possibly an unauthorized 
riot; but Cabral was ill and this decision was urged by his 
council, 

‘One of the duties assigned to Cabral was to impress the rulers 
in the East with the importance and wealth of his country. He 
seems to have had this much in his thoughts, but his method of 

* Cal indie pos misono Se ert mach athe. He cae whims 
image oF Oa Et of ae es cre apc cris wikis 
ice [Ayes de Goce Lp 0B) Hs shora noite Cones 
Portuguesa do Brasil (vol. ii, p.25). i 
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showing ie was noe always fitting. ‘The ceremony with which 
he received the two natives in Brazil seems somewhat out of 
place, and che removal of che ships’ silverware to his temporary 
Todgings when he landed in Calicut must have seemed strange 
toa people unaccustomed to its use. During the greater part of 
the voyage Cabral remained on board his ship, and the real 
work and the negotiations with the native rulers were cartied 
out by the factors. 

The voyage met with many disasters and losses in men and 
ships; yet no Portuguese historian places any blame on Cabral. 
He was certainly not responsible for the loss of the ship of 
Vasco de Ataide near the Cape Verde Islands, nor for the sink- 
ing of the four ships during the storms in the South Atlantic; 
neither can he be blamed for the straying of the ship of Diogo 
Dias, nor, according to the accounts ofthe later chronicles, for 
the insubordination of Sancho de Tovar, which caused the loss 
of his ship and cargo. Had Cabral not lost these ships on the 
voyage and had he returned with a rich cargo from the East his 
voyage would have a more prominent place in history. 

On the return of the fleet Cabral was well received. Because 
of the losses, less enthusiasm was aroused than that which 
followed the voyage of da Gama. That he was not blamed, 
however, is shown by the fact that he was appointed at once to 
command the new fleet, which was being assembled as quickly 
as possible to sail the following year. For eight months Cabral 
worked to complete these preparations, but at the last moment 
he was superseded by Vasco da Gama. Various reasons for 
this change have been given by the historians. Castanheda 
states that on Cabral’s return the king determined to send a 
large armada to Calicut to avenge the massacre. Cabral was at 
first selected to command this leet, but ‘for some just reasons it 
was given to Vasco da Gama’. De Goes states that Cabral was 
offended and refused the position because the five ships of 
Vicente Sodré were excluded from his command. Corréa tells 
us that it was the queen who insisted that Vasco da Gama be 
given the chief captaincy. We know that there was an active 
feud between the partisans of da Gama and those of Cabral, and 
that Cabral left che court never to return. Whether Cabral com- 
mitted some act which offended the king, or whether da Gama 
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finally persuaded Dom Manuel to live up to his agreement and 
thus caused the enmity of Cabral, we do not know; but there 
certainly existed a hostility between the two captains which 
so annoyed the king that on one occasion, when it was dis- 
cussed int his presence, a partisan of da Gama was banished to 
Arla for life? 

Cabral did not again participate in public affairs but retired to 
his small estate at Jardim, near Santarem. He seems to have 
had some other interests as well, because in along document 
dated the 17th of December 1509 reference is made to a con- 
troversy with Antio Goncalvez regarding an exchange of 
property. This states that Cabral was then living in Santarem. 
Another document in the same year refers to military service 
which was expected of Cabral and his reine, the exact 
nature of which is not disclosed. In 1518, or pethaps before, he 
was made cavalheiro do Conselho.? 

‘About two years after his return from India Cabral married 
Dona Izabel de Castro, who was related to some of the best 
families in Portugal, and through her received some addition 
to his income. She was descended from Dom Fernando of 
Portugal and Henry of Castile. Her father was Dom Fernando 
de Noronha, and her mother, Dona Constanga de Castro, was 
a sister of Afonso de Albuquerque. Prior to her departure from 
court with her husband, she was a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Maria, and she continued to retain her standing at court while 

+ Anu de Albuquraue had taken to India thre of his nephews the sons of hi 
sien, Gonmang Al of hs had did so she was ic only bet danghes te eof 
Pedro Alvares Cabral. On the nd of December 1514 the gest Albuquergue basought 
Syne Gieeee cts Geeeafueeetmee 
inhi ele the King of Ces loyal, ofthe cxpencne he add of Hs 
Roc nd ans neces in ny hh si be ened him 
‘Wale is uncle admis is gull heat the ng to forgive fim asa tue vac and 
dao (Tore do Tomo, Exp Cron, pat saga 1 doe i plied in Ca de 
‘free dra val fas cog) Ensen a seo 
‘Senatre of Cabra tence hax war nothing connected ith hs voyage to fnla 
{breif ofa fonola nate in hick Vac a Gana we solved: Te uscog 
Felng whi od Seryeen he fi jo of ald Gana co wes ae 
{Seu ut weno have acted as bot of hem De Gea to at 
na thei fom Mane dnt ta pn one ey ee 

* Chancellaria de Dom Manuel, vol. xxxvi,p. 40 (Ayres de $4, op. ct, vol 5, 
pr seo 


3 There ao eit ewo recip, oth dated the th of Api 150 in which he is 
called aio o be bons eft ing Capa Dees ass. 
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in seclusion, Cabral had six children: Antonio Cabral, who 
died in 1521, unmarried; Ferndo Alvares Cabral, through 
whom the line descended; Constanga de Castro e Noronha; 
Guiomar de Castro, who died when prioress in the Convent 
of the Rose in Lisbon; and Izabel and Leonor, who became 
nuns. 

‘That Pedro Alvares Cabral died prior to 1520 is known 
through three letters registered in he Chancllaia of Dom 
Manuel. These letters concede annuities to Ferniio Alvares 
Cabral, Antonio Cabral, and Izabel de Castro, sons and wife of 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, ‘whom may God pardon’. The letter 
referring to the eldest son is dated Evora, the sth of November 
1520, indicating that his father had died a shore time before, 
although he was alive in 1518.! Cabral was buried with his wife 
and one child in a chapel of the small church of the Convento 
de Graga, now the Asylo de Sio Antonio, in Santarem.* The 
grave was opened in 1882 to verify the remains. The resting- 
place of the discoverer of Brazil has no adequate memorial, nor 
can it be readily seen by the public, 

Pedro Alvares Cabral appeared in history only for a few 
months and there are few discoverers about whom we know so. 
little. From a position of comparative unimportance at the 
Portuguese court he was selected to fill one of the greatest 
moment in the history of his country. Since the Portuguese 
people had expected too much from it, the voyage was not 
regarded as a success, and this view has perhaps been adopted 


+ "Dom Mansel, fc. To whomsoever this our eter shall come we make known 
chat, Raving regard forthe many series which we hae recived and which we ho 
fhe ‘aAlke 


oxe do Tom, Chae of Bom Manabe, 3 Sous Vito, os 
vol is p. 140; and Fe. Gongalo Velho, op. Gt vol BP. 449-s0. 

2 "The tablet has the folowing inception: ‘Here lies Vedralvatez Cabral and Dona 
label de Castro, hs wife, so whom this chapel belongs and to all her descendants, 
‘Aficr the death of her husband she was camarelra mir of the Infante Dona Matis, 
‘daughter of the King Dom Jodo, our Lord, the third of that name 
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by historians. In the light of its results, however, it stands 
cout as one of the greatest of Portuguese voyages, though it 
is the voyage rather than the commander which merits our 
attention. 


‘THE DISCOVERY OF BRAZIL 


(a) Theories for the Westward Diversion 


During the voyage of Cabral’s fleet to India the course was 
diverted to the westward of a southerly course after leaving the 
Cape Verde Islands, and because of this diversion the mainland 
of South America was reached. While this course may have 
seemed justified at the time for better navigation and was prob- 
ably advised by da Gama, no reason for itis given in any of the 
contemporary accounts of the voyage or by any of the reliable 
historians of the period, with the exception of Joio de Barros, 
who simply states that the flect went westward to avoid the 
Guinea calms. Many of the subsequent voyages to India fol- 
owed this route, some because a landing was desired on the 
coast of Brazil to secure wood and water and additional supplies, 
and others because this course, though longer, had the advan- 
tage of better sailing conditions and because the destination 
could be reached more quickly. 

In the three centuries which followed the discovery of 
America the science of navigation developed steadily, but the 
narratives of voyages were considered chiefly as matter of 
record ot of popular interest. Ramusio, Haklayt, and others 
assembled the accounts of these voyages and incorporated 
them in their celebrated collections. It was not until towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that a serious study of 
these documents and narratives was undertaken. Two factors 
contributed to the better knowledge of early voyages and 
navigation. One was a renewed interest in the voyages of dis- 
covery, particularly in those to America, and the discovery and 
critical examination of documents and maps relating to them; 
the other was the scleniic discovery of the great Soran cur. 
rents chiefly through the studies of the English geographer 
George Rennell, and of Alexander von Humboldt. Ie was at 
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this time that Mufioz found the valuable documents relating to 
the early Spanish voyages to America which were later pub- 
lished by Navarrete, and that the accounts of the voyages of 
Vespucci and others were first questioned and controversies 
started which have continued to the present day. During this 
period attention was given to the voyage of Cabral, and the 
question arose as to why his course took him westward. 
Humboldt answers this in his Examen Critique with the positive 
statement that this occurred because the currents caused the 
flect to deviate towards the west of its intended course. The 
authority of Humbolde and his brilliance as a scientist and 
critic caused this solution to remain unquestioned in the 
popular mind uneil comparatively recent years, but it was 
not entirely satisfactory. ‘The importance of the voyage of 
Cabral in the history of Brazil brought about a discussion 
of this problem by several historians of that country in 1854 
under the patronage of Dom Pedro Il. This produced a series 
of studies which were published in the Revista do Instituto 
Histbrico ¢ Geogréphico Brasileiro; yet the answer was not 
found. The question as to why Cabral went to the westward 
and so discovered Brazil has resulted in the formation of two 
schools, one of which claims that the voyage was made inten- 
tionally owing to previous knowledge of this shore, and the 
other that Brazil was discovered by chance. The former 
theory supposes that che land was revisited during this voyage, 
the latter that a real discovery was made. The uncertainey 
asto the motives for Cabral’s westward diversion still exists, 
and has been accentuated by prominence given recently t0 
a statement by a contemporary cosmographer, Duarte 
Pacheco Pereira, who claimed in his Esmeraldo de situ orbis 
that the King of Portugal had sent him to discover land to 
the west in the year 1498, two years prior to the landfall of 
Cabral. 

‘The various theories for the westward diversion of the fleet 
commanded by Cabral may be summarized as follows: 
I. Fortuitous. 
a. That the flect lost its bearings in the vicinity of the 
Cape Verde Islands, and wene westward. 
b, Thatit drifted westward because of the ocean currents. 
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IL. Intentional because of prior discovery. 

4a, To revisit land previously known, supposed to be in 

dicated on a map made by Andrea Bianco prior to 

1448. 

To revisie land to the westward, supposed to be shown, 

on a map of ‘Bisagudo’ referred to in the letter of 

Maser ohn, 

. To claim officially for Portugal this land, which was 

believed to have been visited by Duarte Pacheco 

Pereira in 1498, as interpreted from passages in his 

Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis. 

‘To substantiate the claim that land had been found 

there during the reign of John I 

ILL. Intentional, for discovery. 

a, To ascertain what land, if any, existed within the Portu- 
guese sphere to the east of the line of demarcation 
established by the Treaty of Tordesillas 370 leagues to 
the west of the Cape Verde Islands. 

}. To determine if the South American continent ended 
ints mani v9 that a course could thus be taken to 
India, 

IV. Intentional, for reasons of navigation, 

4a, To endeavour to round the Guinea calms, a asserted by 
de Barros. 

). To take advantage of the favourable north-east trade 
winds and chus take a somewhat longer course west- 
ward for better navigation to the Cape, with the hope, 
perhaps, of discovering a western end of the equatorial 
calms, and rounding the south-east trades. 

Let us examine these suggestions in detail. 

La. Oncof the earliest theories advanced was that the fleet 
had lost its way while searching for the ship of Vasco de 
Ataide. This theory was suggested in an ambiguous way by 
‘Antonio ‘Galvao,! who here repeats a popular tradition but 
‘without historical bass: Asa saater of face there went with 
the fleet the best navigators of that period, who were able to 
locate the approximate positions of the ships on their charts at 


Ba 


4 Antonio Galvio, The Discoveries of the Werld inthe Year 1555 (Hakluyt Society, 
1862, vl. x22), pp 95-6. 
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any time, except for the influence of the ocean currents, which 
‘were not then known to exist. 

1. b. Humbolde, in his critical studies of the eatly voyages to 
America, believed that he had solved the question from. a 
scientific standpoint, Benjamin Franklin had discovered the 
Gulf Stream, and George Rennell the Agulhas Current. ‘These 
had led to further investigations which showed that there also 
existed westward currents in the Atlantic, in the course fol- 
Towed by Cabral’s eet. While realizing the superiority of the 
Portuguese navigators, Humboldt pointed out that as they did 
not then have means for determining longitude at sea, these 
currents caused the diversion. Humbolde was acquainted with 
the contemporary documents, with the letter written by Dom 
‘Manuel in 1501, wich that of Caminha, and with the Portuguese 
histories, and he agreed with them that Cabral reached the 
Brazilian. coast by chance. He says, ‘Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
whom Manuel sent on the track ‘of Vasco da Gama to the 
Indies, wishing to avoid the calms of the Gulf of Guinea (de Bar- 
ros) . . . landed unexpectedly on the shores of Brazil. ... The 
intimate knowledge which we have to-day of the multiplicity 
of these currents or pelagic streams of different temperatures 
which traverse the great longitudinal valley of the Adantic 
offersan easy explanation for the extraordinary drift towards the 
west which the licele squadron of Cabral experienced.’* The 
desire on the part of Cabral’s pilots to attempt to round the 
Guinea calms by faking a westvard course seems plasle,and 
the westward drift of the ocean to the north and south of che 
‘doldrums’ is uncontestable.? While both of these explanations 
may have had an influence on the diversion they do not explain 
entirely the route followed by Cabral. 

IL a, In the year 1894 Mr. Yule Oldham announced that he 
bad discovered on a chart made by Andrea Bianco in 1448 
indications of an extensive land of a shape roughly similar to 
that of South America, located to the south-west of the Cape 
Verde Islands. On this was a legend in two lines which 
read, ‘Authentic island is distant 1,500 miles to the west.’ This 

un ea fllots on Cabral’s feet were unaware of the extent of this 


‘westward diverson, a 8 shown on the Cantino map, where Brazil i placed to the 
‘east ofits true position. 3 Geographical Journal, Nov. 1894, voli, P36 
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map was also examined in the Marciana Library by Sig. Carlo 
Errera, who corroborated, in the following year, the findi 
of Mr. Yule Oldham, but read the distance 00 males instead of 
1,500.1 The question was farther discussed by Mr. J. Batalha~ 
Reis in 1897, who conchided that ‘somebody had certainly seen 
an island and perhaps landed on it, located south-west of Cape 
Verde, probably at a distance of 1,500 miles? ‘There is no 
reference elsewhere, however, to this discovery having been 
made. Andrea Bianco helped Fra Mauro in the drawing of his 
celebrated map of the known world in 1437, and although Fra 
Mauro was most exact in placing on this map all available 
information which was known in his day, this land to the west 
is not shown, From the time of Aristotle and Prolemy land 
‘was supposed to occupy at least half of the globe. While on 
later maps this exaggerated land area was usually represented by 
an hypothetical antarctic continent, it might easly on this map 
have been shown as land to the west. The theory of this early 
discovery does not seem to have been proven, and there is no 
Sndication that Cabral had any knowledge of 

I, b, Inthe eer which Master John sent back to Dom Manvel 
from Brazil in 1500 he states, ‘Your Highness should order a 
mappa mundi to be brought which Pero Vasz Bisagudo has, and 
on it Your Highness will be able to see the location of this land. 
That mappa mundi, however, does not show whether this land 
is inhabited or not. Ie is an old mappa mundi, and there Your 
Highness will also find a Mina marked.’’ This map was 
thus known in Portugal at the time of Cabral’s departure.* 
He calls ie a mappa antiga, which is but a relative term, Carto- 


+ Dat cares Andes Bianco del 248 sa pps sopers del Draslenl 
‘ug7ia Maori le Sec egrets (Rome, 1g) vol, ps, Ppao® 35. 
oe Sppoed Dorey of Sash Arta bor 14 ane Cate hte 


o€ he Hisanans of Geographic Dicovery, in Gecrpizl Jounal, Feb 1897, 

Sol be pp 18sata, Photographic finder of th map are given by Me, Yule 

Ouinam and by Prfisor Theobald Ficher, Sammlung mitlatericher Welt und Sex 
enichen Urprngs (Venice, 1880) 


3 "Da Cosa bievet ta the relerece of Mater John tothe map of Bsagudo hows 
th hs map had he ards are ty ad's msdn wea on 

in degree sce oaly snus could Dom Manael verify the station ofthis and which 
Mass John indicted was 17 degrees south. ‘The oldest known Portugues ma 
showing Americ is that of Cantino of 1302, The fest marine map known which 
‘bows 2 meridian with thee conditions i that of the Portuese cartography 
[Reine which senso have been made a Lisbon between goa and 1905" Fontousa 
da Costs, A Marinheria oe Dexobrimentes Lisbon, 1935), p. 194. 
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graphers had made charts of che Atlantic on which several 
mythical islands in the Atlantic were indicated. It may have 
been to one of these that Master John referred. It has been 
suggested that such a map, and perhaps this one, had been 
tied during the discussions prior fo the signing of the Treaty 
of Tordesillas in 1494. A map of this sore would naturally 
show the Portuguese factory at Mina, on the Guinea coast, 
which was then important for the shipment of gold, ivory, 
and slaves. Batalha-Reis identifies the owner of this map 
as Pero. Vaz de Cunha, called the Bisagudo, who was sent 
in 1488 by Jobn II to build a fortress in the Senegal. There is 
no reference to this map of Bisagudo except in this letter, 
and ic is difficult to believe, in the absence of other evidence, 
that the map seed to indicated 2 prior discovery of 
Brazil. 

IL ¢. One of the most celebrated men in Portugal during 
this period was Duarte Pacheco Pereira. He was born in 
Lisbon about the middle of the fifteenth century, of a good 
family. He went to sea early and during the fourteen years of 
the reign of John IL he was one of the captains in his confidence. 
With Diogo de Azambuja, Bartholomeu Dias, Diogo Cio, and 
others he explored the coast of Aftica. He was a witness to and 
signed for Portugal the Treaty of Tordesills in the capacity of 
a cosmographer. Pereira probably did not go to India with 
Cabral. In 1505 he began to write a book for the king which 
was to serve as a pilot of the African coast. This was probably 
completed between that date and 1520, period during which he 
remained on shore. To this book he gave the title Esmeraldo de 
Situ Orbis. The latter portion of the title had been used by 
Pomponius Mela for his famous work. In chapter ii of the 
first book he states that Dom Manuel had sent him to America 
in 1498 for the purpose of discovery. This statement, which 

"Duarte Pacheco Perera is not mentioned by any contemporary authors having 
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has given rise to the theory that Brazil was discovered at that 
time and thus prior to the voyage of Cabral, is as follows: 

‘And in addition to whats sid, experience, which is the mother 
hits enlightens us and withdraws us from all doubt; and con- 
sequently, Happy Prince, we have known and seen, how in the third 
year of your reign of the year of Our Lord of 1498, whither Your 
Highness sent us to discover the western part, passing beyond the 
greatness of the ocean sea, where is found and navigated so great a 
terra firma, with many and large islands adjacent to it, which extends 
to seventy degrees of latitude from the equinoctial line against the 
sec pole and although i may be somewhat dane, is gresly 

;copléd;t and on the other side of the same equinoctal circle it goes 
Beyond co cwenty-ight and oneal degen of laude apse he 
antarctic pole? and it expands so much its greamess and extends to 
such great dance that of one prt or of the other was noc seen oF 
Known the end and finish of it; by which, according to the order 
which it carries, itis certain that i goes in a circle by all the round 
ness; so that we have learned that from the shores and coast of the 
sea of these kingdoms of Portugal, and from the promontory of 
Finis-terze and from whatever other place of Europe, and of Aftica 
and of Asia, traversing beyond all the ocean directly to the West, 
where the west is according to the order of nautical art, a distance of 
thirty-six degrees which would be six hundred and forty-cight 
leagues ofjoumey, counting eighteen leagues oa degre, and there 
are some places stil farcher away, this land is found in the navigation 
by the ships of Your Highness, and, by your order and licence, by 

£ This tatmen hows thet when thi was writen the North American costline 
em nous soutee ln the Ace ee hee ee 
Seo and cement outlier Hat be Nennes ingens neo Se 
‘Gretsand beste mater ofinteet to the Portus bur the end of ie Bice 
suo ah ncn pane ong Brie Ge ese a at 
London, 1897, vo, 8) gives te poston ofthe ine of deanna cede See 
falling logins 
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those of your vassals and citizens; and going along this aforemen- 
tioned coast from che same equinoctial circle beyond, for twenty- 
eight degrees of latitude against the antarctic pole, there is found in 
it much and fine brazil with many other things with which the 
ships come greatly loaded to these kingdoms.” 

In chapter ifi he also says: 

+... and other ancient cosmographers who went to che same 
land for many years and other persons who have known that this is 
‘true information, have divided it in three notable parts. And in the 
third pare which Your Highness sent to discover beyond the ocean, 
asic was an unknown thing to them, they do not speak of.” 

Pereira does not here state that he went to Brazil in 1498, 
although he mentions the discovery of the coast of Brazil and 
refers to its having been explored for a distance of 284° south. 
Ie must be remembered that the Esmeralda was written sub- 
sequent to 1505, when the Brazilian coast was well known 
through the third voyage of Vespucci. 

The voyages to America for the year 1498 are somewhat 
obscure. Harrisse mentions those of Vespucci, Cabot, Thitkill, 
Coronel, and Columbus.1 Ie is possible that chere were others 
and that this voyage of the Portuguese to America was 
clandestine and that there are no records. The best-known 
voyage to America in 1498 was the third voyage of Columbus. 
This sailed from San Lucar on the 3oth of May of that year. 
Becoming frightened in the equatorial calms, or wishing to 
return to Hispatola more quictly, Columbus steered norch- 
ward and after discovering the north coast of South America 
reached thatisland, Hedidnotreturn immediately, buta fleet of 
five vessels left for Spain soon after his arrival, so that there was 
ample time for word to reach Lisbon before Cabral sailed. 
‘This voyage raises several questions. It was partly financed with 
money set aside by Ferdinand and Isabella for the celebration 
of the wedding of Dom Manuel.? It sailed from the Portuguese 
islands of Cape Verde towards the equator and it proceeded 
over seas hitherto unexplored, where islands or mainland 
within the Portuguese sphere might be found. It is possible 
thatit was a joint expedition sent by Spain and Portugal for the 


§ The Discovery of North America (London, 1892), pp. 675-6. 
2 William Hi. Prescot, Ferdinand and Table, pact cb. 8. 
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location of the line of demarcation. "This determination as pro 
vided for inthe treaty had been deferred from time to time. If 
the voyage had been made to the west for this purpose, Pereira, 
a cosmographer who had signed the Treaty of Tordesillas for 
Portugal, would naturally have been chosen to accompany it. 
Had Pereira gone on any of the known voyages of 1498 he 
would not have visited Brazil. These references in the Esmer= 
aldo do not scem to have any relation to the voyage of Cabral. 

IL. d. When Columbus presented the plan for his voyage to 
John Il it was refused by the junta of cosmographers, not because 
of doubt that Cathay could be reached by navigating to the 
‘west but because it was fele that India and its spices could be 
attained by the African sea route with greater certainty and 
the way was shorter, John II and his advisers probably knew 
more than Columbus about the Adlantic. They had learned 
all that was known of indications of land to the west ftom 
those to whom they had granted permission for its discovery. 
They also had able navigators who could make this voyage 

“without acceding to such exorbitant demands as those made 
by Columbus. 

Unfortunately few records of the early navigations now 
remain. This is partly due to the neglect in their preservation 
in the Torre do Tombo,} to their having been withdrawn for 
official use and not returned because of the changing location 
of the cours? but chiefly because of a policy of secrecy which 
it was felt necessary to maintain.? Not only have almost all the 
carly records disappeared but also many of the chronicles. 
Even che writings of the historians of the sixteenth century 
‘were under such strict supervision that they cannot always be 
trusted. The policy of secrecy had existed since the first 
voyages of Prince Henry. It was due to two causes: first, to 
prevent other nations from leaming of the discoveries and, 
second, because the voyages and trade were considered a royal 
monopoly and could be engaged in only at che will of the 
king, who usually received part of the profits. Except for 
the navigation of the Norsemen to Greenland and of the 

* Some ofthem may have survived inthe where they would have 
ac Seng elten ay venient ada Hoos, whey wold bareen 
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Spaniards to the Canary Islands, the Portuguese had claimed all 
but the coastal navigation of the Atlantic. It became not only 
the hope but the belief of John I that islands and probably 
mainland existed to the west. We have indications of this in 
the concession given to Fernio Domingues do Arco of Madeira 
in 1484, who evidently intended to explore in that direction. 
It is evidenced also in a similar project approved in 1486 in 
favour of Fernio Dulmo of Terceira, and of Dulmo and Joo 
Afonso do Estreito in 1487.1 There are further indications that 
other voyages were planned, but there is no record that any 
discoveries were made in America. When the line of demarca- 
tion was fixed by the bulls of 1493 John used every effort to 
have this extended farther west. While he sought chiefly to 
secure sea room for his ships to India he also sought an added 
area to the west where he believed or knew that land was to be 
found. There is no evidence that such a land had been dis- 
covered by the Portuguese beyond the Adantic during John’s 
reign, and those who make this claim do so with the belief that 
the documents which existed to prove it have disappeared. 

If the Brazilian coast had been previously visited, or was even 
believed to exist, it is reasonable to suppose that a small fleet 
similar to that which was later sent with Amerigo Vespucci 
‘would have gone there not only to claim officially that portion 
within the Portuguese sphere, but also to continue the discovery 
along the shore to de north, where mainland had been 
touched by Columbus in 1498, and to go south to ascertain if 
Jand existed there as well. 

The belief that Cabral’s fleet was diverted to the westward to 
revisit Brazil while on its voyage to India is open to several 
objections. 

Cabral did not immediately take possession for the king, and 
no effort was made for further discovery. On the contrary, the 
ceremony during which the royal arms were raised took place 
during a mass. ‘hich was said just before the fleet departed, and 
it-was not fele necessary for either the ship of Gaspar de Lemos 
or the main fleet to ascertain whether this new shore was an 
(uaa aghh cand GE. Nowa Tat Diovey o¢ el Reade ot 
es 
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island or mainland, Icis hard to understand why it was decided 
to send a ship back to Portugal to advise the king of this dis- 
covery if the feet had been diverted to revisit a land already 
known to exist. It is also strange that, if this shore had been 

reviously visited, there was no knowledge among the mem- 
Frere of Cabral’s Heer of the natives and of the parrots which 
they were so interested in finding there. 

There is no contemporary account of his voyage either by 
a Portuguese or an Italian author which does not state that 
Cabral made this discovery. ‘There is, furthermore, no his- 
torian until recent years who bas questioned it. Duarce 
Pacheco Pereira himself, while he does not mention Cabral in 
this connexion, does not definitely state that he visited the 
Brazilian coast. 

‘Dom Manuel had no reason for maintaining secrecy regard- 
ing this or any prior voyage, particularly at a time when the 
thrones of Portugal and Castile were almost united. 

Pedro Vaz de Caminha states chat Cabrals fleet found it, and 
he says further, ‘and God who brought us here did not do so 
without reason’, Caminha would not have written this to the 
king had he believed that this land had previously been visited. 

While Master John does not mention the discovery of 
Brazil, che wording of his leter gives no indication that he 
believed that it had previously been visited. He says, "Yster. 
day we almost understood by signs that this was an island and 
that there were four,” 

The land was named Vera Cruz by Cabral. This name was 
changed to Santa Cruz by the king. Had the land been visited 
tatlier,anamewouldalreadyhave ben chosen for itand heking 
would not merely have modified that given to it by Cabral. 

The Cantino map of 1502, which may be considered the 
copy of one which was official, states that this coast was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1500.1 

Perhaps the strongest proof is that che King of Portugal 

* "Te we cr 0 named, which pdranares 10 ofthe howe ofthe 
ing of Yr fod adh Scone pg a cae on of gy oth 
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himself wrote a letter in 1501 to his cousin and mother-in-law, 
Queen Isabella, and to his father-in-law, King Ferdinand, with 
both of whom he was on very friendly terms, in which he 
states that this land had been discovered by Cabral. 

In view of this contemporary evidence and of the fact that no 
documents have been discovered which were not known at that 
time, it would seem that more conclusive proof must be pro- 
duced by those who challenge the discovery of Brazil by Cabral. 

Ill @. At the commencement of the reign of Dom Manuel 
the best astronomers, mathematicians, and navigators in 
Europe were in Portugal. Many of the scientists were Jews 
who had been driven from Spain. They found asylum at 
Lisbon, where they were glad to aid the Portuguese king 
because they were bitterly resentful of the treatment which 
their race had received from Ferdinand and Isabella. There 
‘were also in Portugal Florentine merchants who, through their 
commercial and banking relations, knew of the aspirations of 
the Spanish to obtain wealth in their newly found islands to the 
west, The results of the voyage of Columbus, during which 
the north coast of South America had been reached and pearls 
had been found, were undoubtedly known in Lisbon at the 
time of the departure of Cabral’s fleet. The Portuguese were 
also aware that other voyages were being made by the Spaniards 
to this coast. ‘They, in all probability, had obtamned maps and 
sailing directions of the Spanish voyages to America and had 
undoubtedly during the eight years which followed the first 
voyage of Columbus sent representatives on some of them. 
Te was opportune at this particular time to ascertain whether 
land existed within che Porcuguese sphere, and to anticipate 
any Spanish voyages o lands which might be this While 
Cabral’s fleet was destined for India, there was a possibility of 
combining in this voyage a westward divergence from the 

' Cape Verde Islands for this purpose. By following the route 
commenced by Columbus in his third voyage, it might proceed 
farther to the west than had da Gama in his voyage to the Cape. 
By this route some of the Portuguese sphere to the west might 
thus become known. The junta of cosmographers who 
planned Cabral’s voyage might well have felt that by taking 
Edvantage of the north-east trade winds and, if poste, by 
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rounding the calms, this divergence for discovery could be 
made without delaying the arrival in India. This might also 
be a safer and more practical route." 

‘The belief that Cabral’ leet went to the south-west with the 
hope of dicovery has added weigh since inthe same yeat 
Gaspar Corte-Real went to the north-west on a similar mission. 
The presence in the fleet of the astronomer, Master John, 
right thus be accounted for. 

IIL. b. ‘The theory that Cabral’s let was diverted westward 
to reach India in that direction has nothing to commend it. 
There are no indications of such an intent and neither at this 
time nor later was there any desize on the part of Portugal to 
encroach, from this direction, on the Spanish rights as defined 
in the Treaty of Tordesillas. 

IV. a. The theory suggested by de Barros, which isthe onl 
one advanced by any authoritative writer ducing the sateen 
century, was that the fleet steered co the westward to en- 
deavour to round the equatorial calms? These bend to the 
south-east before reaching the Aftican coast south of Guinea. 
The Portuguese voyages t0 Mina were favoured by the strong 
Guinea current on their oueward voyage, but on their return 
they were opposed by it. They thus had experience wich this 
calm bele, which hemmed in thet course to the south and 
made further voyages along the coast more difficult. Da 
Gama had crossed it at some distance from the Affican coast. 
Columbus on his third voyage, after steering to the south-west 
from the Cape Verde Islands, had entered it and describes the 
terrific heat and discomfort of the tropical seas in words which 


+ Forth wind and currents ofthe South Aan and the modern pags for 
sling ip, ee Rear Admiral Boyle T. Somerville, Oust Panag fre Worl 
Tat oof Carts (Landon, 1933); A. Gx aay, Decoy for he Navigation of the 
South ene (Cth ed, Londo, 2520); andthe metrological chars the 
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must have been exaggerated. While Cabral’s fleet would 
wvish to avoid these elim, fis doubtful whether this was the 
only reason for the diversion. 
IV. b. There were several ships in the fleet. ‘These had 
a length of about three times their beam. They were clumsy 
+ and carted lrg sails which ould not easy be adjusted to the 
wind. Since the fleet had to be kept together its speed was 
determined by the poorest sailer. The route for this reason 
seems to have been taken with the north-west trade winds after 
leaving the island of Sio Nicolau, following the suggestion of 
da Gama and the experience of Columbus When the region 
of the equatorial calms was reached the course was taken to the 
south, Beyond these calms the prevailing wind was from the 
south-cast, the direction which they were to take to the Cape. 
Ie-was evidently noc felt desirable to sail againse this wind with 
the ships but to continue the course somewhat to the west for 
better sailing in the hope that light favourable winds might be 
found to carry them to the Cape, as da Gama had suggested. 
This course would take them along the Brazilian shore. ‘The 
south-east trade-wind area extends in an approximate oval from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Saint Roque in Brazil. The 
uniformity of this wind, like that of the north-cast trade, was 
well known to da Gama, On his outward voyage he had sailed 
against i from the equatorial calms to the Cape, and he had 
found that this head wind had made the sailing slow and 
caused discomfort to the crew. In da Gama’s suggestion for the 
route to be followed by Cabral’s feet, therefore, a westward 
diversion was advised, not only with the belief that the Guinea 
calms might be rounded but even more so that the south-east 
trade wind might also be avoided. ‘The rounding of this con- 
wind area in the hope of finding more favourable winds 
to the west may have been the chief reason for Cabral’s course. 
The voyage as far as Brazil was the correct course to the Cape.? 
1 The equatorial calms lic between the north-eat and outhret tradewinds, They 
are anto bari obrony and iy berween 
fivourable tine for crossing the ‘doldrum’” alo fs Between December sad June, hen 
the pug foe slog vests wl be ls iatrruped by clas, sual bd varble 
the pa ou tg ships om the Bali 
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Unfortunately Cabral does not seem to have sailed far enough 
to the south after leaving the Brazilian coast to obtain the bene- 
fic of the westerly winds, This error was evidently recognized, 
for subsequent voyages took their course eastward in the parallel 
of the Tristio da Cunha Islands. ‘They thus avoided the high 
pressure area to the north which was so disastrous to Cabral’s 

eet. 

Tt must not be forgotten that the fleet was destined for India. 
It was large for the time and carried a valuable cargo. The 
course to be followed, therefore, was the one which it was 
believed would ensure the most favourable winds and the 
greatest safety irrespective of any hopes of rounding the calms 
or discovery. ‘The discovery of Brazil according to this theory 
was accidental, 

From the foregoing it seems probable that Cabral’s fleet 
was the first to reach the shores of Brazil under the Portuguese 
flag. The westward diversion of the feet, during which Brazil 
‘was visited, seems to have been made not for one but for several 
reasons. The chief motive was to follow the most practicable 
and safest route to the Cape of Good Hope. 


(Q) Claims for the Prior Discovery of Brazil 

‘The theories that Brazil had been visited by Europeans prior 
to the voyage of Cabral may be divided into two classes: those 
chiming that the voyage had been made by navigators in 
carly times who did not retum, and those made in the fifteenth 
century by others who brought back word of discoveries. To 
the former class belong those theories which are based on 
Biblical references, on allusions by classical writers, or on 
evidences to be found on the South American continent. A 
discussion of these belongs to a field which is not within the 
scope of this volume. In the second class are the theories based 
on indications in the charts of Andrea Bianco and Pero Vaz 
Bisagudo, on the belief that voyages had been made during the 


advances, and finally to East at the southern limit of the trade’ (op. cit,, v . 
"See Beal Gute, Hite dee suerte de Pm (ons 158) 40 and 
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reign of John II and that Duarte Pacheco Pereira had visited 
Brazil in’ 1498, These have already been discussed as reasons 
for the diversion of Cabral’s fleet to the westward. There 
remain to be mentioned other claims, probably unknown to 
Cabral, which have been seriously advocated for the prior dis~ 
covery of Brazil. These include the Spanish voyages, the voyage 
of Jean Cousin, and the statements of three persons which, it is 
ieved, indicate that Brazil was previously known. 
‘Columbus visited Trinidad and probably the coast of Paria 
in 1498, and may be considered the first European to visit the 
South American continent. The discovery of the mainland 
during his third voyage was disputed by the Spanish Crown 
ina celebrated trial during which testimony was taken in 1513 
and 1515 by the Spanish Fiscal and Diego Columbus, the son of 
the great admiral.’ The question was not settled at that time; 
but, in view of the evidence there produced and the research of 
subsequent historians, it is almost certain that he did so. After 
this discovery Columbus retumed to Hispafiola, where he 
remained until his return to Spain in chains. Word was sent 
back to Spain, however, that pearls had been found along the 
South American coast. This news caused other fleets to be sent 
to Paria to seck these new riches and to make further dis~ 
coveries. The advantage of following a more southerly route 
from the Cape Verde Islands and thus to take advantage of the 
north-east trade winds had been apparent during the voyage 
of Columbus, so this course seems to have been chosen. It has 
been claimed that during these voyages the coast of Brazil was 
followed until Venezuela was reached, and that it was thus dis~ 
covered prior to the voyage of Cabral. Five Spanish fleets may 
have sailed during the year 1499, under the commands of 
Alonzo de Ojeda fixho it is said was accompanied by Amerigo 
Vespucci as a merchant and by Juan de la Cosa as pilot), Cris- 
tobal Guerra, Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon (who had gone with 
Columbus on his first voyage), and Diego de Lepe. Some 
believe that there should be added the name of Alonso Vellez 
de Mendoza. ‘The information which remains concerning 
voyages is confused and conflicting. Much of it is to be found 


£ R,de Navarrete, Collecion de los Vigles y Desubrimientos (and ed., Madsid, 1880), 
‘voli, pp. 541-628. 
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in the probanzas above mentioned. Ojeda there claims that on 
his voyage he first sighted land 200 leagues (Vespucci says 300) 
before reaching Péria and would thus have visited the coast of 
Brazil in 1499. The accounts of this voyage by Ojeda and Ves- 
wucci have caused much controversy which is too involved to 
Feradequately given here, bu i is reasonably certain that Brazil 
was not visited by chem at this time. The references to 
other Spanish voyages ae chil given in the probmeas and 
cannot be considered confirmed, because of lack of suficient 
corroborating evidence. The voyage of Vicente Yatiez Pinzon, 
however, has documentary support in its favour. In his testi~ 
‘mony given in 1513 Pinzon states that he discovered ‘from the 
Cape of Consolacion which sin the pare of Portugal ands now 
Cape S, Agustines’ and that he discovered che whole coast 
to the west and north-west as far as the mouth of the Drago. In 
an agreement signed by Ferdinand and Isabella at Granada the 
sthof September rs" hi discoveries onthe South American 
nainland were recognized as from the places which he had 
designated as Santa Maria de la Consolacion and Rostro Her~ 
mos, along the coast to the north-west, past the large river 
‘which he called Santa Maria de la Mar-dulce, and all the land as 
far as the Cape of San Vicente. In this document he is named 
af royal captain and governor of these lands from the first- 
named place to the siver of Santa Maria de la Mar-dulce and 
the islands in the mouth of that river? 

In the same year Angelo Trevisan, the secretary of the Vene~ 
tian ambassador to Spain, had access to the papers of Peter 
Martyr relating to the voyages to America, After the departure 
of Martyr for Egypt on the r4th of September, Trevisan sent 
copies of these in Italian translation to his former employer, 
Domenico Malipiero, at Venice? These accounts of 
Spanish voyages were printed in 154 na collection known as 

¢ Libretto de tutta la navigatione de Re de Spagnat and sub- 
sequently reprinted in the Paesi of 107. Among them was an 
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account of the voyage of Pinzon which was sent to Venice in 
December ror. All of this was unknown to Peter Martyr, 
who included this account of Pinzon’s voyage in the first 
edition of his First Decade in rg11 and also in the complete 
Decades in 1516, both of which were in Latin. In the Libretto 
the statement is made that Pinzon’s fleet of four caravels de- 
parted from Palos on the 18th of November 1499, and after 
taking their course south-west from the Cape Verde Islands 
came in sight of land on the 2oth of January 1500. It then con 
tinued along the coast for 600 leagues, passing a gulf of fresh 
water. The coast of Péria was reached, and on the 3rd of June 
the fleet departed for Hispafiola. 

‘The account of the voyage, as given by Peter Martyr in the 
Seville edition of 1511 and in that of Alcalé of 1516, agrees 
substantially with that in the Libretto, but ic states that the first 
Ianding was on the 26th of January. Further evidence that the 
Pinzon brothers visited the shore of Brazil is indicated on the 
map of Juan dela Cosa. This map, which is dated 1500 (though 
there is evidence that the only copy now known was drawn not 
earlier than 1508"), might provide proof that Cape So Agos- 
tinho was reached by Pinzon and the coast followed to the 
north-west as far as the hes of Venere: Hi was in fact 
originally drawn expressly for this voyage, for on it are 
prominendly iowa ise Spanish igs slong te abate, we 
caravels, apparently those of the Pinzon brothers, and an in- 
scription opposite Cape Sio Agostinho stating that it had been 
discovered by Vicente Yafiez in 1499. The coast shows some 
resemblance to that of Brazil, and there is an indication of the 
mouth of the Amazon. The map does not show Vespucci’s 
voyage of 1501 or Cabral’s voyage to India, although an island 
appears to the cast of Brazil with the inscription ‘island dis- 
covered for Portugal’. This map, therefore, contains informa- 
tion collected after the return of Gaspar de Lemos and Pinzon 
in the autumn of 1500 but before Vespucci reached Portugal in 
1501. The voyage of the Pinzons in 1499 along the Brazilian 
shore was accepted by the early Spanish historians. These 
Spanish voyages were discussed during the nineteenth century 
by Navarrete, Humboldt, Varnhagen, Harrisse, Vignaud, and 

+ Ninn, George E,, The Mappemonde of Juan dela Cosa (Jenkintown, 1934) 
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others, and while no agreement was reached, the general 
opinion has been that the voyages of Pinzon and Lepe, at leas, 
followed this shore. In 1921 Professor Duarte Leite made a 
critical and unprejudiced examination of these Spanish voyages 
which was published in chapter iii of the Histbria da Colonizagao 
Portuguesa do Brasil with the title ‘The False Precursors of 
Alvares Cabral’, In 1931 he further discussed the questions 
involved in his Descobridores do Brasil. As a result of his studies 
Professor Leite concludes that ‘In 1499 Hlojeda did not cross the 
equator nor bring to view the Orinoco; Pinzon was not in the 
‘Amazon in 1500, and was farther north, not passing beyond 
Cape Orange; Diego de Lepe and Vellez de Mendoza visited 
nly che greatest of rivers when the splendours of history had 
already displayed it in the sixteenth century.’ The claims of 
these Spaniards to the discovery of the Brazilian coast are 
according to this author false, and were made either for personal 
ends or to exclude the Portuguese from possessions on the 
South American continent. Professor Leite takes up each 
voyage in succession, and with a fall knowledge of the sources 
and of subsequent criticisms challenges the claims that Brazil 
hhad been visited by the Spaniards before the voyage of Cabral. 
He asserts that these voyages may have been made to the 
vicinity of Trinidad, but it was the Orinoco and not the 
Amazon whose fresh waters extended far into the sea. The 
descriptions of the natives and of the positions of the north 
star aipnotcorrocin thee narratives. ‘The discances are greatly 
exaggerated, and the landmarks given by Pinzon and other 
navigators in the authentic contemporary documents may with 
‘greater reason be located on the coast of Venezuela. The map 
of Juan de la Cosa according to this criticism cannot be con- 
sidered to be based upon authentic information regarding 
Brazil, and either the original map has been altered or a co 
made on which the claims of Pinzon were inserted and 
line of demarcation shown to the east of Cape Sio Agostinho. 
If these claims of Pinzon were fictitious the map was altered or 
redrawn after 1500 ; indeed not earlier, as we know from other 
evidence, than 1508. While these claims have not been accepted 
by all historians, there has been no adequate attempt as yet to 
refute them. In view of the present knowledge of the early 
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Spanish voyages there is thus a probability that Pedro Alvares 
Cabral was not only the first Portuguese but also the first 
European to visit the shores of Brazil. 

Many French historians believe that Brazil was discovered 
by a navigator from Dieppe prior to the voyage of Cabral. 
The claim for this discovery is based on a tradition prevalent 
in Dieppe that a certain Jean Cousin was selected by some pro- 
minent merchants of that city to go on a voyage of exploration. 
Hee accepted this offer, and set sail in the year 1488. In order to 
avoid the storms and the sand-banks along the African coast he 
decided to take a course well out to sea. Arriving at the latitude 
of the Azores he was carried to the west by an ocean current. 
This took him to an unknown land at the mouth of an im- 
mense river. He claimed possession of this land and, instead of 
returning directly to Dieppe, went to the south-east, that is, 
towards South Africa. He discovered Cape Agulhas, and, after 
noting the coast, returned, arriving home in 1499. 

‘The Normans undoubtedly visited the Brazilian coast during 
the first few years of the sixteenth century. They were not 
welcomed by the Portuguese, and they are seldom mentioned 
by them during this period, ‘Nevertheless, they were not de- 
terred from making these voyages by the fact that the world 
had been divided between Spain and Portugal, for had not 
Francis I made the statement: ‘Je voudrais bien qu'on me mon- 
trit Particle du testament d’Adam qui partage le Nouveau 
‘Monde entre mes fréres, l’Empereur Charles Quint et le roi de 
Portugal, en m’excluant de la succession’ ? 

There is no proof of this voyage, and the author whosuggests 
it, Desmarquets, is not considered reliable. Unfortunately 
the public records at Dieppe were destroyed by the English 
in 1694, so that the question can never be settled. While this 
voyage may have been made, it seems more probably that the 
tradition regarding it was derived from the account of some 
voyage subsequent to that of Cabral, possibly that of de Gonne- 
ville I ic wook place it would not have been sufficiently well 
known in Portugal to have influenced Cabral on his voyage. 

It has been asserted that in a will signed before a notary on 
the 3rd of May 1580, in the presence of a judge and witnesses, 

+ See the works of La Ronde Gare, d*Averas, Heulhard and Anthiaume, 
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one Joo Ramalho stated that he had been in Brazil since 
1490, ninety years before. This statement has caused some to 
believe that Ramalho had arrived in Brazil on a clandestine 
voyage prior to that of Cabral and had later taken up his resi- 
dence in Sio Paulo. There seems to have been a man by that 
name in Brazil as early as 1532, when Martim Afonso de Sousa 
states that he lent him signal services. ‘This Joio Ramalho was 
associated with Antonio Rodrigues. Both of them married 
Indian wives and had considerable influence with the natives. 
Father Simao de Vasconcelos in his Chronica da Companhia de 
Jesus (bk.i, No. 77) states that he was a man ‘infamous for grave 
‘crimes and at that time excommunicated’. He is similarly 
mentioned by Ulric Schmidel and others. The date of the 
arrival of Jodo Ramalho has given rise to much discussion, 
particularly in Sio Paulo. Ic has also been suggested that he 
might have been one of the convicts left by Cabral. It is more 
probable that he arrived in Brazil with one of the later fleets. 

Another claim to a knowledge of Brazil prior to Cabral’s 
voyage has been based on a document recently found by 
Jordio de Freitas in the Torre do Tombo, dated the rath of 
July 1537. In evidence produced at a trial the following state- 
‘ment was made: 

“They hope to prove that in the year 1531 (or 1532), in the 
said month, the ship and people who it is said belonged to the 
author went to Fermambuguo, a port of Brazil, where was castle and 
forcress made by El Rey, out lord, and his Portuguese vassals chiry 
‘years ago and more. In the said pore the said castle was made, and 
the pore was inhabited by the Porcuguese who had their dwelling 
houses there forty and more years ago [ Tinha ay suas casas de Morada 
Avya Quarenta Anos e Mais]. And at the time when it is said chac the 
ship of the author arrived there, there was in the said castle a factory 
[Castelo feitoria] of the said lord and of many Portuguese merchants 
‘who had much merchandise there, as well from Portugal for trad ng 
as that which they obtained from the land, namely, brazil-woo. 
cottons, animal skins of different colours, patrots and sank and 
oils and slaves and much other Portuguese merchandise of great 
value, And they also had much artillery of copper and iron and 
powder and lances and bestas espinguardes and other offensive and 


2 See Candido Cos, op. et, pp. ai. Also vatious articles in Rev, Inst Hist 
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defensive arms for their protection and against their enemics.’ 
(Lusitania, ix, p. 322.) 

‘Another claim is that indicated in a letter written to Dom 
‘Manuel by Estevio Frois, a Portuguese, in 1514. In this he says 
that he was held in a Spanish prison at Hispafiola after a voyage 
to Norchemn Brazil and ask for ineervention by the ing, nthe 
course of the letter he states that the Spaniards were unwilling 
to accept his proof that the Portuguese had possessed Brazil for 
twenty years and more.! 

‘These claims are probably based on the reports of the early 
French and Portuguese voyages made to Brazil as private enter- 
prises during the thirty years which followed that of Cabral. 
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During the voyage of Cabral’s flect to India the ship of Diogo 
Dias became separated and, losing its beatings, went too far to 
the east. When a northern course was taken the coast of 
‘Madagascar was encountered, and a landing was made at its 
northem extremity. This was the first known visit to this 
island by Europeans in modern times. The Anonymous Narra- 
tive, the leteer of King Manuel, and most of the subsequent 
Historians state chat eis ship reached the AGican ‘mainland 
somewhat to the north of Malindi, and after an almost miracu- 
lous voyage returned to Lisbon. Corréa, alone, tells of the dis- 
covery of Madagascar. While Corréa cannot be relied on for 
the early voyages to India, in this case the information which 

gives seems fo be correct. After describing the storm in the 
South Atlantic and the voyage of the other ships around the 
Cape to Mozambique, Corréa continues: 


# See Hist. da Colon. Port. do Brazil, vol. i, pp. xooitlix, where a facsimile and a 
‘modem translation of the letter are given. : 
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‘Library MS. 1910). 
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“Except Diogo Dias, who, not knowing where he was going, did 
not arrive at land as soon as he should, and went on the other side 
Of the island of Sam Laurengo, And because they saw it on his day,t 
they gave his name to it. And when they arrived ait, chinking chat 
je was the coast of Mocambique, they ran along it, keeping a sharp 
Tookout, seeking Mogambique, until they came to che end of che 
island, which was carning back so that the wind was on the other 
Side, which was against chem. On chis account they then knew that 
it was an island and that they erred. Then they went to the island 
and catt anchor in a good port which made a harbout, protected 
from the winds of the sea. And lowering a boat they went on shore, 
where ehey found a spring of very good water. There were no 
peopl, and here were very good fish. He chen sent there a convict 
Schom he carried, because the king sent convicts in all the ships to 
‘thus adventure in doubtful lands; and the king ordered that they 
should be pardoned in the event of death or life. This one went in- 
Tand and found some villages of straw houses, and the people were 
black and nude, He spoke with them by signs, without any of them 
doing him any harm. And he returned to the ship. And with him 
camé some of those people, who sold chickens and yams [lnkames] 
and fruit from bushes, good to eat. And these they exchanged for 
kknives and axes and things of iron, lite painted beads and caps and 
sznall looking-glawes. nr people did very well chere for several 
days, bue beeause the crew began to fal il of fever and died, on 
this account they cepted and went with a side wind as much as 
they could, to cake the coast of Mogambique, and they reached the 
coast beyond Melinde. And they ran along the coast seeking 
Mogambique by the Signs which the pilot carried in the instructions. 
‘And they went so far that chey passed Cacotord and wentas faras the 
Cape of Guardafy, since chey did not know where they were. And 
they continued along the shore within the strait until they arrived at 
the city of Barbora 

No historian who mentions the voyage of Diogo Dias states 
that he stopped at any of the pore of East Affica south of 
Mogadishu. His destination was Sofala, but because he became 
separated fromthe leet he sought Mozambique, which seems to 
have beenthe appointed meeting-place. It must be remembered 
that Dias did not have an Arab pilot. He undoubtedly knew of 
the difficule sailing along the coast, and with the feeling that the 
main fleet had preceded him he may have hoped fo join ie 
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before it crossed to India with the favourable monsoon. 
Bartholomeu and Diogo Dias had instructions independent of 
‘those carried by Cabral, and the cargo which they carried was 
for trade with the people of the coast of Africa. ‘The contents 
of these instructions are not known, but they may have directed 
that these two ships should proceed north along the coast 
before they retumed, for discovery. In this case Diogo 
Dias was but following his instructions. The discovery of 
‘Madagascar seems not only probable but was a necessary result 
of the course taken, for had not Madagascar intervened either 
‘Mozambique or Malindi would have been reached. In sub- 
sequent voyages to India the route to the east of Madagascar 
was sometimes used and a landing made at the northern point 
for messages and supplies as at Sio Bras and Mozambique. At 
this period the Portuguese were not interested in colonizing; 
they wished only to purchase commodities raised by others. 
Madagascar had litde to offer in this respect, so its discovery 
was not considered a matter of great importance. No other 
claim ismade by Portuguese navigators for the discovery ofthe 
island prior to 1506, and no other author accounts orits name. 
1 Madagascar was vite by the Arab and Hinds navigator in cat ties and was 
now tone Gack, who tay abo have ben there” Burg the Git cents of 
Ser ee there was an intone oe Khmer migation, the rebls of which are sll 
Criss inthe patie of toc eaern hore Iwas menioed by Marco Ploy who pro- 
fnbly confioed ir with Zansiar, butit was not deGintelyloced and deserted ton 
tee Comng ofthe Portuguese in tho satcenlh cetury. itis hown onthe Cantino and 
Chena ch pce ove wid vay aga ok wi es 
fect’ On se maps it las fie hape ofa rectangle, Th coulgurtion continned on 
hot of the maps ofthe land une the middli‘of the eighteenth eontury although 
Bat of ths calebrned Portpucge groprapier Pelco Reel show it more aay. 
Nags dos ot pps en he apo do ls Com. : 
Tot faer dats sepeting the easy history of Madapurc and the names applied to 
ig ag A Grande stl dels Gloguaph de Madetcar us 1085), 6. erand, 
"EeeQiee owe Jounal Aslge oxo, val alg MA Bite, Di topopaph- 
hen Cae adi pe i yp Wek 
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LETTER OF PEDRO VAZ DE CAMINHA TO 
KING MANUEL 


WRITTEN FROM PORTO SEGURO OF VERA CRUZ 
THE IST OF MAY 1500 


EFORE Cabral’s fleet departed from the new land which had 
Bice found to the west, Pedro Vaz de Caminha wrote a 
letter to the King of Portugal in which he related what hap- 
pened during its sojourn there. This letter is the first and by is 
the most important document which has come down to us 
describing the discovery of that country. Ithas sometimes been 
called the first page in the history of Brazil. In this leceer 
Caminha carefilly wrote down each day what appeared to 
him to be new and curious, as well as almost every act of the 
members of the fleet in their dealings with the inhabitants. It is 
very important as the first account of the natives of that coun- 
try. Later investigations have shown nothing to discredit the 
narrative from the standpoint of ethnology, and few subsequent 
‘eiters have given ts a berex iden of he sosomia of ths people 
inhabiting the coast of Brazil. 

‘Unfortunately Caminha devotes but little space to that 
portion of the voyage prior to the arrival in Brazil regarding 
which there has beensuch uncertainty. When land was sighted, 
however, he is most minute in his descriptions. Because he 
recorded the events as they occurred, there can be no question 
asto their correctness so far as Caminha knew them. 

The letter was addressed to the king, and may thus be con~ 
sidered an official document, although written in the easy style 
of a narrative. It may have been written either because of 
instructions from the king before Cabral began his voyage or 
by Caminha of his own volition, since his personal interest in 
writing is shown at the end of the letter, where he asks a favour 
from the king. Both his position and family gave him the 
right to address a letter to Dom Manuel. 

“Master John states that Ayres Correia wrote a letter. As 
chief factor, Correia would have little about which to write 
to the king from Brazil, and itis possible that this leter, written 
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by Caminha, was the one referred to as having been written 
by his superior. The authenticity of this letter cannot be 
questioned, although it does not seem to have been known to 
all sixteenth-century writers. 

Pedro Vaz de Caminha was the son of Vasco Fernandes de 
Caminha, a cavalier of the household of the Duke of Guima- 
ies and mesire da balanca da moeda in the district of Oporto. He 
inherited this position from his father,! and after his death in 
India it was given to his nephews, Rodrigo de Osouro and 
Pedro Vaz? The office was one of honour and responsibility 
and was held by the family under four sovereigns, from 
‘Afonso V to John I. Caminha’s career indicated that he was 
a man who Was more interested in trade than in politics or 
navigation. He had a good education for the time, but appar~ 
ently had not studied Latin. When the fleet of da Gama re- 
turned to Lisbon with the report of the riches and splendour of 
India, Caminha accepted the position of writer in the fleet 
which was to follow under the command of Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. He was ¢o go to Calicut, where he was to take part in 
the commercial activities at the factory to be established there. 
Caminha sailed in Cabral’s flagship with Ayres Correia, the 
chief factor, in company with other writers. He was killed in 
the massacre at Calicut in December 1500. 

‘The chroniclers, Damiio de Goes and Fernio Lopes de 
Castanheda, are the only authors of this period who mention 
Pedro Vaz de Caminha, and they refer to him only as a writer 
at the factory in Calicut, Our knowledge of Caminha is 
obtained, therefore, almost entirely from his own statements, 
and the only document we have is this letter. 

The manuscript? was found by the Spanish historian Juan 


‘on seven sheets of paper, each with four pages, twenty- 


otiginal is writen 
seven pages in all. Teiskeptin the Torre do Tombo, and is dasfed as Corpo Chrono 
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Bautista Musioz, in the Archivo da Torre do Tombo at Lisbon 
prior to 1790, and was first published in 1817 by Father Manuel 
Kies de Casal in Corograha Brasileira from an inexact copy 
found to exist in the Real Arquivo da Marinha at Rio de Janeiro. 
Ichas been republished many times since, both in Portugal and 
Brazil, and has been translated into French and German. The 
bese text is chat given in Alguns Documentos do Archivo Nacional 
(Lisbon, 1892, pp. 108-21), and it is from this chat che transla~ 
tion has been made. 


Sunnon: 

Although the chief captain of this your fleet, and also the 
other captains, are writing to Your Highness the news of 
the finding of this your new land which was now found 
in this navigation, I shall not refrain from also giving my 
account of this to Your Highness, as best I can, although T 
know less than all of the others how to relate and tell it well. 
Nevertheless, may Your Highness take my ignorance for good 
intention, and believe that I shall not set down here any- 
thing more than I saw and thought, either to beautify or t0 
make it less attractive. I shall not give account here to 
Your Highness of the ship's company and its daily runs, 
because I shall not know how to do it, and the pilots must 
have this in their charge. 

‘And therefore, Senhor, I begin what I have to relate and 
say that the depaceure fom Belem, as Your Highness knows, 
swas on Monday, the oth of March,! and on Saturday, the r4th 
of the said month, beeween eight and nine o'clock, we found 
ourselves among the Canary Idands, nearest to Grand Canary; 
and there we remained all that day in a calm, in sight of chem, 
at a distance of about three or four leagues. On Sunday, the 
zand? of the said month, at ten o'clock, alitdle more or less, we 
came in sight of the Cape Verde Islands, that is to say, of the 
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island of Sam Nicolao,t according to the assertion of Pero 
Escolar,? the pilot. On the following night, on Monday at day- 
break, Vasco d’Atayde with his ship was lost from the fleet? 
without there being there heavy weather or contrary winds to 
account for it. The captain used all diligence to find him, 
seeking everywhere, but he did not appear again. And so we 
followed our route over this sea* until Tuesday of the octave of 
Easter, which was the 21st of April, when we came upon some 
signs of land, being then distant from the said island, as the 
pilots said, some six hundred and sixty or six hundred and 
seventy leagues; these signs were a great quantity oflong weeds, 
which mariners call botelho,’ and others as well which they also 
call rabo de asno.6 And on the following Wednesday, in the 
morning, we met with birds which they call fura buchos. On 
this day at the vesper hours we caught sight of land,” that is, 
first of a large mountain, very high and round, and of other 


Tales eli nbeara voea a tlt cea ch re 
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replace nite dog my ome apie eae, 
ah ees be ec te ee Lee eet eet a, 
veo pest ie ek Sy mom doa pe 
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Ths evidently an eor for both bot ned of bot, a measure oe fly 

name eDonkey sea 
+ Tai dates corey, since Eater Sunday in he yea 1500 occurred on the sph of 
Apel. "Therefore Cabral ire aw Bra on Wednesay themed of Apa 1500, From 
aaty times the dicovery hat bon celeste in Bra onthe eof ay. An efrt 
tnrdeen maetoreconce thesetwo dates beat of the Gregotn Calendt. Accord 
{ng to this change the new dat fo he dacoery of Bran would be the St of ay 
fiom 1583 to 190 the and of May fromm 2709 1799 the Jd of May fom 1609 
psn hot ayo 2p, o. lca en a a 
py coincidences nor early ssscney Formal poseion ofthe and was ken 
by Boreal on Fay the tof May. ‘The flowing Sunday, or the ed of May was 
the feast ofthe laventon ofthe Crom in commemoration af he dovery of wos 
(Coss atfnsalem by Sait Helenain 36. Thorn heer an adequate sentient 
‘ston why this da, te rd of May, shold be rennet, Te old dae the adh oF 
(October, celebrated ia Bras forte dnovery of America by Colum 
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lower lands to the south of it, and of flat land, with great 
groves of trees. To this high mountain the captain gave the 
name of Monte Pascoal,t and to the land, Terra da Vera Cruz2 
He ordered the lead to be thrown. They found twenty-five 
fathoms; and at sunset, some six leagues from the land, we cast 
anchor in nineteen fathoms, a clean anchorage. There we 
remained all that night, and on Thursday morning we made 
sail and steered straight to the land, with the small ships going 
in front, in 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, 10, and 9 fathoms, toad half 


+ ‘Mountain pertaining to Easter’. This may be considered the fir land sighted in 
Brasil by the Portuguese. Its conical in shape, one of the highest mountains fa the 
Province of Bahia, snd is stil called by is original name of Monte Pascoal, given toi 
by Cabral, Its summits located 16°53” 20° south latitude and 4° 44” west longitade 
(G16? 568 and 41°45’ by another determination). Iehas height of 356m. 

2 "The name Vera Cz scemed a most appropriate one both to Cabral and to the 
aenbes of is fet, For many nights they had bern seg the brillant nat ofthe 
Southern Cross Cabral, a knight ofthe Order of Chris, bore with him the banner of 
that Order, a red cross on a white ground, and this ame emblem was displayed on the 
sail of the cee. The discovery was made during the festivities of Easter, when, as one 
‘water observes, ch ewelve ships were there like the twelve apotles td in afew day 
fo the 3d of May, occurred the fast of the Invention ofthe Cross Easter had not 
been celebrated in a proper manner, and the members ofthe feet were looking fore 
‘ward to the services a the cross on the following Sunday. 

This land was fist named by Cabral Tera da Vera Crux; Caminha called i The da 
Vers Cruz, and Maser Johm simply Vera Cra, In the leter sent by Dom Manel to 
the Catholic Sovereigns after the return ofthe fect, he refers to it as era de Sante Cruz, 
"The ecclesiastics named it Sancta Crux ot Sencae Crus, ‘The oficial name of the 
newly found country may therefore be considered Santa Cruz. But this name lated 
only 4 short time. During the following decade the intrest of the Pornagueve wat 
{focused on India, andthe land of Santa Cruz was thought of only asa topping-place 
{or thips bound for the East, or as one where dye-wood could be obtained. 

"The most interesting objects which the members of Cabra’s crew saw in Brazil 
‘were the briliantly coloured macaws. It was, therefore, populacly called tera de 

epagees, or the and of parrots. This name was fst given ins letez written by the 
‘Venetian l Cretico on the 26th of Jane 150, after the return of Cabral’ fet. 

“The' lucrative trade in braail-wood which soon developed, pparcularly with 
Flanders, for dyeing, cased the name of Ban 0 be applied fo. Ths brated 
was called by the natives ibirepitang or zed wood. Tes classed by botanists as geaus 
Caetlpinis, Columbus had found brazl-wood in the West Indies, but it had been 
Sgnored in the search for gold. ‘The wood had formerly come from the East, where i 
Ihad been known as early as the ninth century. The name was derived from the Arabic 
word baton, which had become Latinied into breilium. ‘There was also another 
‘caso for this name, Aseatly 251351 there appeared inthe Medic sts the representa- 
tion of an island designated 2s Brazil. This and elusively changed its location until 
Jong after South America was discovered, ‘The coincidence of these names, th lake 
of interest shown by the Pe fn the new land, and ehe belie in the 
tind thatthe country was usefl only fr its dye-wood, eased the name to be defi- 
Bitely changed from Santa Cruz, or Sancta Cruz, to Brazil, and afterwards to Bra. 
‘The old name was sll retained by the ecclesiastics for many years, and they bitter 
resented the substitution ofthe vulgar name of Brazil for that of Sancta Cruz with 
fis religious significance. It was called Santa Cruz until the middle ofthe sixteenth 
‘century. "Asa fiting memory ofthis discovery the national fag of Brazil sill shows 
the sats ofthe Southern Cross. 
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aleague from the shore, where we all cast anchor in front of the 
mouth of a river. And we arrived at his anchorage at ten 
o'clock, more ot less. And from there we caught sight of men 
who were going along the shore, some seven or eight, as those 
on the small ships said, because they arrived there first. We 
there launched the boats and skiff, and immediately all the 
captains of the ships came to this ship of the chief captain, and 
there they talked.t And the captain sent Nicolao Coelho? on 
shore in a boat to see that river.? And as soon as he began to go 
thither men assembled on the shore, by twos and threes, so that 
when the boat reached the mouth of the river eighteen or 
twenty men were already there.+ They were dark, and entirely 
naked, without anything to cover their shame. ‘They carried 
in their hands bows with their arrows.’ Allcame boldly towards 


+ Thisindiwes that Carina went on Cabal’ ship and on this account the dary 
arty hcg may have brn Kept a the sggesion cer of Cabra or of yes 

5" Nicole Cosho was capsia of one ofthe ships. He had diningished him for 
bravery dang the woyage with da Gama, when he went ss commander ofthe Berio, 
and had been recived with gret honour By the King upon hit return, Daring 
{Gabal's voyage be headed both landing parte in Bra and was probably the fst 
Porugtese to st foot on Bruiian sol His ship ras the fs to feach Portugal om 
thezetan voyage ofthe fleets ofboth da Gamma and Cabra 

5 "The Rio Cahy. This location for the fist landing-pace in Broil is ascertained by 
smearing back 1 leagues fom Posto Sogo, which ean be identified becure of ts 
Iasbour Teas also been asgned to the mouth ofthe Rio do Frade, but probably in 


Tam indebed to Dr Alfred Mra forthe fllowing regarding these Indians: 
“The Tupinambs Lalas ocnpied snot without inttupton ding the sxeenth 
century the whole coast of rsa, fom the mouth ofthe Amazon Rivers fst Rio 
‘Grande So Sul. They were divided into a certain numberof mations who al bore the 
tame of Tap tt he Prague athe enh oe ave them it 
tou to diinguh them, ‘The indigenes whom Cabral met were the Tupinguin, 
They ' fartow band ofthe coast which extended fom Camamu on the 
‘Nowy to the Ri Sto Mathes (Crier) on the South. ‘They even reached a fa a5 
TA who Top ies ofthe Brain cone spoke the same langage, and thie 
‘automa, ss well this mate ciation, were verysinlar and uniform, The 
Aesipions given of the Tupinamba atthe mouth of the Amazon correspond very 
xacy with what otber authors elu ofthe Tupinamnba ofthe Ro de Jani, 00 
‘Sow under the name of Tamcio. Ths uniformity ofthe cvizatn ofthe apt 
Guarani ofthe cout proves tat they bad emigrated onthe Alani ito aa very 
secant date, They al prserved, unt the arta ofthe whites, the tradition of tee 
‘igratons They cams, without doa, rom the centre of Bra, where to-day lve 
permis engi the mele may of Tup-Guana 
poeeelaaas Le Cat mal det Tp Goon, a Religion de 
inanib (Paris 938, in which a ies are ven of the ety ters 
Tipinarba (ati sat ple bibliograpics are given ofthe early write 
' The bows were log and well haped with a notch tether end for attaching a 
ceton coed, "With the Tupinigui, th section was oval although other bes ofthe 


MAKLUYT SOCIETY ena vel: 


‘TUPINAMBA FEATHER BONNETS 
(National Museum Copenhagen, nand e, and d and g are inside and outside views of the same bonnets). 
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the boat, and Nicolao Coelho made a sign to them that they 
should lay down their bows, and they laid them down. He 
could not have any speech with them there, nor understanding 
which might be profitable, because of the breaking of the sea 
on the shore, He gave them only a red cap [barete' and a cap 
[carapuca]? of linen, which he was weating on his head, and a 
black hat. And one of them gave him a hat of long bird 
feathers with a little tuft of red and grey feathers like those of a 
parrot. And another gave him a large string of very small 
white beads which look like seed pearls; these articles I believe 
the captain is sending to Your Highness5 And with this he 
returned to the ships because it was late and he could have no 
farther speech with them on account of the sea. On the fol- 
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lowing night it blew so hard from the south-east with showers 
that ie made the ships def, especially she agship. 
‘And on Friday morning, at eight o'clock, a little more or less, 
on the advice of the pilots, the captain ordered the anchors to be 
raised and to set sail. And we went northward along the coast 
with the boats and skifis tied to the poop, to see whether we 
could find some shelter and good anchorage where we might 
lie, to take on water and wood, not because we were in need of 
them then, but¢o provide ourselves here. And when we set sail 
there were already some sixty or seventy men on the shore, 
sitting near the river, who had gathered there litele by litle. 
‘We continued along the coast and the captain ordered the small 
vvessels to go in closer to the land, and to strike sal if they found 
secure anchorage for the ships. And when we were some ten 
leagues along the coast from where we had raised anchor, the 
small vessels found a reef within which was a harbour, very 
good and scare [go] with very wide entrance, And they 
wentin and lowered their sails. And gradually the ships arrived 
after them, and a litle before sunset they also struck sail about 
a league fiom the reef, and anchored in eleven fathoms. And 
by the captain’s order our pilot, Affonso Lopez, who was in one 
of those small vesels and was an alert and dexerous man for 
whi, straightway entered the skiff to cake soundings in the 
harbour. And he captured two well-buile natives who were in 
a canoe? One of them was carrying a bow and six or seven 
atro'ws and many others went about on the shore with bows 
and arrows and they did not use them. Then, since it was 
area dy night, he took the two men to the flagship, where they 
received with much pleasure and festivity. 
‘ appearance they are dark, somewhat reddish, with good 
fces and good noses, well shaped. They go naked, without 
any covering; neither do they pay more attention to concealing 


1 i ci latin showing the Tupsambs Indians wat punted at Augsburg 
‘ot Nuremberg prior to x50. It is not, however, an accurate representation, See 
article by Rudolph Schuller in the Jounal dela Soc. des Anrianises, 1924, vol. 27, 
pm. 
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or exposing their shame than they do to showing their faces, 
and in this respect they are very innocent. Both had their lower 
lips bored and in them, were placed pieces of white bone, the 
length of a handbreadth, and the thickness of a cotton spindle 
and as sharp as an awl at che end. They put them through the 
inner part of the lip, and that part which remains between the 
lip andthe teeth is shaped likes rook in chess. And they camry 
ie there enclosed in such a manner that it does not hurt them, 
nor does it embarrass them in speaking, eating, or drinking.t 
Their hair is smooth, and they were shorn, with the hair cut 
higher than above a comb of good size, and shaved to above the 
cars And one of them was wearing below the opening, from 
temple to temple towards the back, a sore of wig of yellow 
birds’ feathers, which must have been the length of acouto,3 very 
thick and very tight, and it covered the back of the head and the 
ears. This was glued to his hair, feather by feather, with a 
material as soft as wax, butt was not wax. Thus the head-dress 
was very round and very close and very equal, so thatit was not 
necesary co remove ie when they washed 
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‘When they came on board, che captain, well dressed, with 
a very large collar of gold around his neck, was seated in a 
hair with a carpet at his fee asa platform, And Sancho de 
‘Toar and Simam de Miranda and Nicolao Coelho and Aires 
Correa and the rest of us who were in the ship with him were 
seated on the floor on this carpet. Torches were lighted and 
they entered, and adeno sign of courtesy or of peaking o 
the captain ot to any one, but one of them caught sight of the 
captain’s collar, and began to point with his hand towards che 
land and then to the collar, a8 though he were telling us that 
there was gold in the land.* And he also saw a silver candle- 
stick, and in the same manner he made a sign towards the land 
and then towards the candlestick, as though there were silver 
also. They showed them a grey parrot which the captain 
brought here; they at once took it into their hands and pointed 
towards the land, as though they were found there. They 
showed hom sheep, but they pad no stenon to it, They 
showed them a hen; they were almost aftaid of it, and did not 
want to touch it; and afterwards they took it as though 
frightened. Then food was given them; bread and boiled fish, 
comfits, little cakes, honey, and dried figs. They would eat 
scarcely anything of chat, and ifchey did taste some things they 
threw them out, Wine was brought chem in a cup; they 
pue a litde to their mouths, and did noe like it at all, nor 
Gid they want any more.? "Water was brought them in a 
cope lh ad ten tad by sce de he peopl of he 
‘Rubee aten."Siver eis were found among the Gust Indes daing the 
epedlifn a Sharan Cabal who wet to the svt of ral in gat v9 deine 
5 ine Denarton ander be Tey of Teresi by stononsal sheets, 
‘Th itt slvr sto be fund ale ave ema to he oo dol Bags aed 
ite he name pestis wes applied to ter Coury forte mms eea, Sives 
wore ony to be found ft te Aine patra, ‘The mapedon of cael 
‘Semen fom Cir pars of South Ameen, pars as seh to the Tupi 
Gata as bon cays! by Novica and Métrusx: Thee exchanges 
CSc toot prs the elt Ads ofthe ‘Typ- Gately well The soo 

eh eg een hteenertronr ee 
soon sie Cabras voyage and the conquest of Peru by Fisato, the two elemaxe 
SEER mee sll oe cde nl fon book 

* Ta dow nt aan tat hey dd not den intnias fo Han Staden tl ws: 
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‘young girls st around and chew the boiled root in their mouths, and what ie chewed 
they set apart in a special vesel. When the boiled root it all chewed, they place it 
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{jar}! they took a mouthful of it, and did not drink it; they only 
‘washed their mouths and spat it out. One of them saw some 
white rosary beads; he madeamotion that they should give them 
to him, andhe played much with them, and put them around his 
neck; and then he took them off and wrapped them around his 
arm. He made a sign towards the land and then to thebeadsand 
to the collar of the captain, asif to say that they would give gold 
for that, We interpreted this 50, because we wished to, but if 
he meant that he would take the beads and also the collar, we 
did not wish to understand because we did not intend to give 
ittohim. And afterwards he returned the beads to the one who 

ave them to him. And then they stretched themselves out on 
ie hacks om the tarpet'vb sleep svutscar wlking cay care co 
cover their privy parts, which were not circumcised, and the 
hair on them was well shaved and arranged. The captain 
ordered pillows to be put under the head of each one, and he 
with the head-dress took sufficient pains not to disarrange it. 
[mantle was thrown over them, and they peemited ie ane lay 
at rest and slept. 

On Saturday morning the captain ordered sails to be set and 
wwe went to seek the entrance, which was very wide and deep, 
six or seven fathoms, and all the ships entered within and 
anchored in five or six fathoms; this anchorage inside is so 
large and so beautiful and so secure that more than two hundred 
large and small ships could lie within i? And as soon as the 
ships were in place and anchored all che captains came to this 
ship of the chief captain, and from here the captain ordered 
Nicolao Coelho and Bartolameu Dias} to goon shore, and they 


‘back again in the pot which ehey Sil with water, mixing the water with the chewed 
root, alter which they heat 


‘Scyuro, the present Bahia Cabri Toested inate 16" 
av 8. The eatyvilage bull at Porto Spur walter sbendoned by the inhabitants 
[ote i te war unbeaty sod war novel ter uth oh pre oron 
cing this nae 
7th i he tame Bartlomen Diss who, in an endesvour to rach Inia, had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hopein 1488. 
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took those two men, and let them go with their bows and 
arrows. To each of them he ordered new shirts and red hats 
and two rosaries of white bone beads to be given and they car- 
ried them on their arms, with rattles and bells. And he sent 
with them to remain there a young convict," named Affonso 
Ribeiro, the servant of Dom Joham Tello, to stay with them, 
and learn their manner of living and customs; and he ordered 
me? to go with Nicolao Coelho. We went at once straight for 
the shore. At that place there assembled at once some two 
hundred men, all naked, and with bows and arrows in their 
hands, Those whom we were bringing made signs to them 
that they should draw back and put down their bows, and they 
put them down, and did not draw back much. It is enough to 
say that they put down their bows. And then those whom we 
brought, and the young convict with them, got out. As soon 
as they were out they did not stop again, nor did one wait for 
the other; rather they ran, each as fast as he could. And they 
and many others with chem passed a river which flows here 
with sweet and abundant water which came up as far as their 
waists. And thus they went running on the other side of the 
river between some clumps of palms, where were others, and 
there they stopped. And there, too, the young convict went 
with a man who, immediately upon his leaving the boat, 
befriended him, and took him thither. And then they brought 
him back to us, and with him came the others whom we had 
brought. These were now naked and without caps. And then 
many began to arrive, and entered into the boats from the sea~ 
shore, until no more could get in. And they cartied water 
gourds and took some kegs which we brought and filled them 
‘vith waterand caried them to the boat, They didnocactualy 
center che boat, but from near by, threw them in by hand and 
we took them, and they asked us to give them something. 
vwectobelanela dolablegheo oponipe bemnivssadcolaen hee guage, 
‘The sucess was to bo ‘evar wi pardon, Some ofthese convicts were of great 
‘alo fa hs and secoding voyage asco da Gama ad ao etd ton ox twa 
‘ares fr te same pope 

Te ist Cabal ot Cami a wrt, on shore wih the two captains may 
india that be had been selected by tao cc epi wo wee tae scant of the 
Sojourn Bra altooghasyoishad at bee ected to send word of tas dicovery 

eling:ifCamiais 


tothe king. continued to narrate the event of the voyage his account was 
probably lost during the maseace a Calicut, = 
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Nicolao Coelho had brought bells and bracelets and to some he 
gave a bell and to others a bracelet, so that with that induce 
ment they almost wished to help us. They gave us some of 
those bows and arrows for hats and linen caps, and for what- 
ever we were willing to give them. From thence the other two 
youths departed and we never saw them again. 

‘Many of them, or perhaps the greater number of those who 
were there, wore those beaks of bone in their lips, and some, 
who were without them, had their lips pierced, and in the holes 
they carried wooden plugs which looked like stoppers of 
bottles! And some of them cartied three of those beaks, 
namely, one in the middle and two at the ends. And others 
were there whose bodies were quartered in colour,? that is, 
half of them in their own colour, and half in a bluish-black dye, 
and others quartered in checkered pattern.’ There were among 
them three or four girls, very young and very pretty, with very 
dark hair, long over the shoulders, and their privy parts so 
high, so closed, and so free from hair that we felt no shame in 
looking at them very well. Then for the time there was no 
more speech or understanding with them, because their bar- 
barity was so great that no one could either be understood or 
heard. We made signs for them to leave, and they did so, and 
went to the other side of the river. And three or four of our 
men left the boats and filled I do not know how many kegs of 

1 apeos debra. That the stopper used with kin containers for wine. These 
wooddn decortions were ced by the Young men, They might abo have bora wore 
Tile Openings inte ces Creche fom thehetry fone lubes 

2 The back pint ose forthe fncflGecoration of te Gty ars derived fom the 
fruit ofthe geipapere, The red colout tied partelary for he face and fet was 
develo th lat ofthe eee. 

3 The account given by the Portaguee ic Fernfo Cadi, which Purch inert 
in his Pilgrims, vol. xvi, ed. 1906, p. 422, corroborates the description of Vaz de 
Gamba’ 

“But co make chemelves gallant they we dives inventions, punting thls bodies 
withthe juice of «comune ine whew they romnine Hak, mang in thet 
Tis many wits sonny afer he ation of fon hoe and eter Kine of ga 
tent, They emplame taemseves ai making Dindens and acclet and 
oy be inns they eee very ach all mney Ip 
Baz, grow in the pre of the bly. Bar uy ely te ead cepted, 
‘whic they cat if many fashions for some weare them long witha halfe Moone 
{aven belée, and toy ay they egoe ts we Bom Sant Thotiasandiesemcth chat 
iy fadicme nner fi thegh enter naloeendnrtndesfomet 

irc tat they seme Frcs the wotmen all do wear long bare, and ordinary 
biel and the hat of thc ne and of oer is snoccht when they ae eng hey 
Tertick hace grow long andthe women when they mourna, doc ent the aie a 
Ab when th buaband goes frejouriey? 
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water which we carried, and we retumed to the ships. And 
upon seeing us thus, they made signs for us to retum. We re~ 
tumed and they sent the convict and did not wish him to stay 
there with them. He carried a small basin and two or three 
red caps to give to their chief, if there was one. They did not 
care to take anything from him and thus they sent him back 
swith everything, and then Bertolamen Dias nade him retam 
again to give those things to them, and he rerurned and gave 
them in our presence, to the one who had first befriended him. 
‘And then he came away and we took him with us. The man 
who beftiended him was now well on in years, and was well 
decked with ornaments and covered with feathers stuck to his 
body, so that he looked pierced with arrows like Saint Sebas- 
tian.! Others wore caps of yellow feathers, others of red, 
others of green; and one of che girls was all painted from head 
to foot with that paint, and she was so well built and so rounded 
and her lack of shame was so charming, that many women of 
cour land seeing such attractions, would be ashamed that theirs 
svere not lke hes, None of them were circumcised, bu al 
were as we were. And, thereupon, we returned, and they went 


away. 

Inthe aftemoon the chief captain set out in his boat with all 
of us and with the other captains of the ships in their boats to 
amuse ourselves in the bay near the shore. Bueno one went on 
and, because the captain did not wish ie, although there was no 
one there; only he and all landed on a large island in the bay, 
which is very empty at low tide, but on all sides itis surrounded 
by water so that no one can go to it without a boat or by 
swimming. There he and the rest of us had a good time for an 
hour and a half, and the mariners fished there, going out wich a 
net, and they caught a few small fish. And then, since it was 
already night, we retumed to the ships. 


‘Tupioambs formerly so prepared thes dead before burial. In some cae the head only 
‘was covered with throat fathers, which were similarly attached to the hair, giving 
the appearance of a wig. As the feathers bad great value, and they wished fo use 
them again, chey were washed with the juice of a certain zoct to expand them and ia 
corer to remove them from the hai. The feathers were preserved by being placed in 
‘Bamboo tubes sealed with wax, 
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On Low Sunday in the morning the captain determined to 
go to that island to hear mass and a sermon, and he ordered all 
the captains to assemble in the boats and to go with him; and 
so it was done. He ordered a large tent to be set up on the 
island and within ica very well-provided altar to be placed, and 
there with all che rest of us he had mass said, which the father, 
Frei Amrique, ineoned and all che other fathers and priests who 
were there accompanied him with the same voice, ‘That mass, 
in my opinion, was heard by all with much pleasure and devo- 
tion. The captain had there with him the banner of Christ,t 
wich which he left Belem, and ie was kept raised on the Gospel 
side. After che mass was finished, the father removed his vest- 
ments, and sat down in a high chair, and we all threw ourselves 
down on that sand, and he preached a solemn and profitable 
sermon on the history of the Gospel, and at the end of it he 
deale with our coming and with the discovery of this land, and 
referred to the sign of the Cross in obedience to which we came; 
which was very fitting, and which inspired much devotion. 
‘While we were at mass and at the sermon, about the same 
number of people were on the shore as yesterday with their 
bows and arrows, who were amusing themselves and watching 
us; and they sat down, and when the mass was finished and we 
were seated for che sermon, many of them arose and blew a 
horn or trumpet? and began to leap and to dance for a while, 
and some of them placed themselves in ewo or three almadias 
which they had there. These are not made like chose I have 


+ In addition to the royal standard Cabral also took with him the banner of the 


Alston accompanying the nares of Hans Sladen ad Jan de Ley given in 


‘with an egg-shaped enlargement atthe extremity. 
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de Bry, the trumpets are 
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already seen; they are simply three logs fastened together, and 
four orfive, orall who wanted to, entered them, scarcely mov= 
ing away atall from the land, but only far enough to keep their 
footing. After the sermon was finished the captain and all the 
rest proceeded to the boats with our banner displayed and we 
embarked, and thus we al went towards the land, co pass alon, 
ie where they were, Berolimeu Din going ahead in his i 
at the captain’s order, with a piece of timber from an almadia 
which the sea had cartied to them, to give it to them. And all 
of us were about a stone’s chrow behind him. When they saw 
the skiff of Bertolameu Dias, all of them came at once to the 
water, going into it as far as they could. A sign was made to 
them to put down their bows, and many of them went at once 
to put them down on shore and others did not put them down. 
There was one there who spoke much to the others, telling 
chem eo go away, bu they didnot, in my opinion, have respect 
or fear of him, This one who was telling them to move carried 
his bow and arrows, and was painted with red paint on his 
breasts and shoulder blades and hips, thighs, and legs, all the 
way down, and the unpainted places such as the stomach and 
belly were ofcheir own colour and the paint was sored that 
the water did not wash away or remove it, but rather when he 
came out of the water he was redder. One of our men left the 
skiff of Bertolameu Dias and went among them, without their 
thinking for a moment of doing him harm; on the contrary, 
they gave him gourds of water and beckoned to those on the 
skiff to come on land. ‘Thereupon Bertolameu Dias returned 
to the captain, and we came to the ships to eat, playing trum- 
pets and pipes without coubling them farther. And they 
again sat down on the shore and chus they remained for awhile. 
On this island where we went to hear mass and the sermon the 
water ebbs a great deal and uncovers much sind and much 
grave. While we were thee some went to look for shell 
sh, but did not find them; they found some thick and short 
shrimps. Among them was a very large and very fat shrimp 
such. as I had never seen before. ‘They also found shells of 
£ ‘These rifts are offen described by later writers. They were bout 6 fet long and 
2 fit wil, ade of oar ox velop of ted hes Gol topes we ot 
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cockles and mussels, but did not discover any whole piece. And 
as soon as we had eaten, all che captains came to this ship at the 
command of the chief captain and he went to one side with 
them and I was there t00, and he asked all of us whether it 
seemed well to us to send news of the finding of this land to 
Your Highness by che supply ship, so that you might order it 
to be better reconnoitred, and lea more about it than we 
could now lea because we were going on our way.! And 
among the many speeches which were made regarding the 
sete, i wos tid by all or by che greater noanber, atic would 
be very well to do so; and to this they agreed. And as soon as 
the decision was mate, he asked further whether ie would be 
well to take here by force two of these men to send to Your 
Highness and to leave here in their place two convicts. In this 
matter they agreed that ic was not necessary to take men by 
force, since it was the general custom thae those taken away by 
force to another place said that everything about which they 
are asked was there; and chat these two conviets whom we 
should leave would give better and far better information about 
the land than would be given by those cattied away by us, 
because they are people whom no one understands nor would 
they Ieam [Portuguese] quickly enough to be able to tell it as 
well as those others when Your Highness sends here, and that 
consequently we should not attempt to take any one away from 
here by force nor cause any scandal, but in order to tame and 
pacify them all the more, we should simply leave here the two 
Convicts when we departed. And thus it was determined, since 
it appeared better to all. 

‘When this was finished the captain ordered us to go to land 
in our boats in order to ascertain as well as possible what the 
river was like, and also to divert ourselves. Weall went ashore 
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in our boats, armed, and the banner with us, ‘The natives went 
there along the shore to the mouth of the iver! where we were 
going, and before we arrived, in accordance with the instruc~ 
tions they had received before, they all lad down their bows 
and made signs for us to land, And 2s soon as the boats had 
put cheir bows on shore, they all went immediately to the other 
side of the river, which is not wider than the throw of a shore 
staff? and as soon as we disembarked some of our men crossed 
the river at once and went among chem, and some waited and 
others withdrew, but the resule was that we were all incer~ 
mingled. ‘They gave us some of cheir bows with their arrows 
in exchange for hats and linen caps and for anything else which 
wwe gave them. So many of our men went to the other side 
and mingled with them that they withdrew and went away and 
some went above to where others were. And then the captain 
had himself carried on the shoulders of two men and crossed 
the river and made every one return. The people who were 
there could not have been more than che usual number, and 
when he captain made all return, some of them came to him, 
not to recognize him for their lord, for it does not seem to me 
that they understand or have knowledge of this,3 but because 
our people were already passing to this side of the river. There 
they talked and brought many bows and beads of the kind 
already mentioned, and trafficked in anything in such manner 
that many bows, arrows, and beads were brought from there to 
the ships. And’then the captain retumed to this side of the 
river, and many men came t0 its bank, There you might have 
seen gallants painted with black and red, and with quarterings 
both on cheit bodies and on their legs, which certainly was 
pesing in appearance. There were abo among chem four or 

ive young women just as naked, who were not displeasing to 
the eye, among whom was one with her thigh from the knee to 

* This wate Motary Qiacumiin) River. 2 jogs de mang 
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the hip and buttock all painted with that black paint and all 
the rest in her own colour; another had both knees and calves 
and ankles so painted, and her privy parts so nude and exposed 
‘with such innocence that there was not there any shame. ‘There 
was also another young woman carrying an infant boy or girl 
tied at her breasts by a cloth of some sort so that only its litde 
legs showed. But the legs of the mother and the rest of her 
were not concealed by any cloth. 

‘And afterwards the captain moved up along the river, which 
flows continuously even with the shore, and there an old man 
was waiting who carried in his hand the oar of an almadia. 
‘When the captain reached him he spoke in our presence, with- 
out any one understanding him, nor did he understand us with 
reference to the things he was asked about, particularly gold, 
for we wished to know whether they had any in this land. 
This old man had his lip so bored that a large thumb could be 
thrust through the hole, and in the opening he carried a worth- 
less green stone! which closed it on the outside. And the cay 
tain made him take it out; and I do not know what devil spoke 
to him, but he went with it to put it in the captain’s mouth. 
‘We laughed a little ae this and then the captain got tired and 
Jeft him; and one of our men gave him an ald hat for the stone, 
not because ic was worth anything but to show. And after- 
wards the captain got it, I believe to send it with the other 
things to Your Highness.” We went along there looking at the 
river, which has much and very good water. Along it are many 
palin not very high, in which there are many good sprouts 
‘We gathered and ate many of them. ‘Then the captain tamed 
towards the mouth of the river where we had disembarked, 
and on the other side of the river were many of them, dancing 
and diverting themselves before one another, without taking 
each other by the hand, and they did it wells Then Diogo 

4 Gan nna rs rdf ci ip ng cf Aen 
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Dias,t who was revenue officer of Sacavem, crossed the river. 
He is an agreeable and pleasure-loving man, and he took with 
him one of our bagpipe players and his bagpipe,? and began to 
dance among them, taking them by che hands, and they were 
delighted and laughed and accompanied him very well to the 
sound of the pipe. After they had danced he went along the 
level ground, making many light tums and a remarkable leap 
which astonished them, and chey laughed and enjoyed them- 
selves greatly. And although he reassured and flattered them 
a great deal with this, they soon became sullen like wild men 
and went away upstream. And chen the captain crossed over 
the river with all of ws, and we went along the shore, the boats 
going along close to land, and we came to 3 large lake of sweet 
‘Water which is near the seashore, because all that shore is 
marshy above and the water fows out in many places, And 
after we had crossed the river some seven or cight of the 
natives joined our sailors who were retiring to the boats. And 
they 0k from thee a, shark which Brtolameu Dis killed 
and brought to them and chrew on the shore.} Ie suffices to say 
that up to this time, although they were somewhat tamed, a 
‘moment afterwards they became frightened like sparrows at a 
fedingpace, And no on dared to sea songly co them for 
fear they might be more frightened; and everything was done 
to thelr liking in order to tame thera thoroughly. ‘To the old 
man with whom the captain spoke he gave a red cap; and in 
spite ofall the talking that he id with him, and the exp which 
snd pleamnneoe canbe died te and ofa Tinbrell made afte skin of 
TOES Giese Se wih masa tein cartes 
Toc aston: og phos Geet nso Compete al ovter at ecnieca 105 
Brake aifbcy wee gets in ons soc "The angers well mea se women oe 
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sm ivener of Ves they therfore spre his i, and doe not eit him nor is 


# Diogo Dias wasa brother of Bartclomeu Dias and commanded one ofthe caravels 
Heis alle Diogo by Castnheda and Corts; Baros and Danifo de Goss give his 


2 ‘The bagpipe formed che natural accompaniment to fale dances in Galicia and 
Portugal. Is us on ship-boaed was of value to keep up the spite ofthe silos. 

3 Im other accounts a manate is described and nota shark. Camsinha apparently id 
not see this animal and did not believe the stores told ofits unusual appearance. ‘The 
seth f sing employed by the Tupambs by shotag with aos o cating 
innetsis descr ‘Staden aod in other early narratives. Fish was preserved bY 
‘smoking and not with salt. ‘Tis preserved fh ground to four wat called pic. 
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he gave him, as soon as he left and began to cross the river, he 
immediately became more cautious and would not recurn 
again to this side of it. The other two whom the captain had 
on the ships, and to whom he gave what has already been men- 
tioned, did not appear again, from which I infer that they are 
bestial people and of very little knowledge; and for this reason 
they are so timid. Yee withal they are well cared for and ver 

clean, and in chis it seems to me thae they are rather like birds 
or wild animals, co which the air gives better feathers and better 
hair than to tame ones. And their bodies are so clean and so 
fac and so beautifal chae they could not be more 50; and this 
causes me to presume that they have no houses or dwellings in 
which to gather, and the air in which they are brought up 
makes them so. Nor indeed have we up to this time seen any 
houses or anything which looks like them, The captain 
ordered the convict, Affonso Ribeiro, to go with them again, 
which he did. And he went there a good distance, and in the 
afternoon he returned, for they had made him come and were 
not willing to keep him there; and they had given him bows 
and arrows and had not taken from him anything which was 
his. On the contrary, he said, one of them had taken from him 
some yellow beads which he was wearing and fled with them; 
and he complained and che others at once went after him and 
retumed to give them back to him. And then they ordered 
him 0 go back. He said chat he had not seen there among 
them anything but some thatched huts of green branches, and 
made very large, like those of Entre Doiro e Minho.! And thus 
‘we retumed t0 the ships to sleep when it was alzeady almost 


night. 
Bs Monday after eating we all disembarked to takein water. 
many came there, but not so many as at the other times, 

and now they were carrying very few bows and they kept a 
liedle apart from us, and afterwards litle by litele mingled wich 
us. And they embraced us and had a good time; and some of 


1 Ente Dito Minho the xtreme nether povns of Portus of we 
‘Oporto ste capita. Since Caminha resided there it was but natural tha he 
Inve made this comparion. At the most ofthe Minho te town of Camis, 
‘Which probably gave the name tothe waters family. ° 

2 Te was a ts landing that Masts John with the pilot of Cabral’ sip and that of 
Sancho de Tovar weat oa shore to determine the latitude. 
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them soon slunk away. They gave there some bows for sheets 
of paper and for some worthless old cap, or for anything else. 
‘And in such a manner it came about that a good twenty or 
thirty of our people went with chem to where many others of 
them were, with girls and women, and brought back many 
bows and caps of Bird feathers, some green and some yellow, 
samples of which I believe the captain will send to Your 
Highnes, And according to what those said who went there 
they made merry with them. On that day we saw them closer 
‘more as we wished, for all of us were almost intermingled. 
‘And there some of them had those colours in quarters, others in 
halves, and others in such colours as in the tapestry of Arras,t 
and all with their lips pierced, and many with the bones in 
them, and some of them without bones. Some of them were 
carrying prickly green nut shells from trees, which in colour 
resembled chestmuts, excepting that they were very much 
smaller, And these were fall of small red grains which, when 
crushed between the fingers, made a very red paint wich which 
they were painted.? And the more they wetted themselves the 
redder they became. They are all shaved to above the cars, 
likewise their eyebrows and eyelashes. All of them have their 
foreheads from temple to temple painted with a black paint, 
which looks like a black ribbon the breadth of ewo fingers. 
‘And the captain ordered that convict, Affonso Ribeiro, and 
two other convicts to go there among them, and likewise 
Diogo Dias, because he was a cheerful man, with whom they 
Hayed, And he ordered the convicts to remain there that 
night, ‘They all went there and mingled with them,$ and as they 
said later, they went a good league and a half to a village of 
houses in which there must have been nine or ten dwellings, 


5 pees deer. Thee were the pams de ras (Ati) ot epee of many colours 
weal he wal ot he ples ie dora in winter The pst 9 Atay 
France, wee the most colérated in Eoope dising the fouteeatn and Aifecath 
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cach of which they said was as long as the captain's ship. And 
they were of wood with sides of boards and covered with straw, 
of reasonable height, and all had one single room without any 
divisions. They had within many posts, and from post to post 
anetis tied by the ends to each post, high up, where they sleep.! 
‘And underneath they made their fires to warm themselves.? 
‘And each house had two small doors, one at one end, and an 
other at the other. And they said that thirty or forty persons 
dwelt in cach house, and that thus they found them. “And that 
they gave them to eat of the food which they had, namely, much 
manioct and other roots which are in the land, that they eat. 
‘And, as it was late they presently made all of us return and 


+ Hammocks were wid by the natives throughout topics Amsetics. Thote of the 
‘Tupinamba were made of cotton cord woven insnetand sometimes dyed. ‘They were 
supported between poss or between te and sere used fr sleeping ia the commaunal 
inoues of 2 places in which the elders recined during the conferences within the 
sockade. 

The fies were for warmth and dryness and alo to keep ofascs and evil spr, 
‘They served a method of lighting ss well, Several methods were employed for 
producing fire all of wich were by rction on wood. 

2Thewilags ofthe Tupinambs Indians were tually baile on a slghe clevation 
conveniently located for fech water, hunting faking, and the clivation of manioe. 
‘Thevillage was taken down and parly moved if the food-auppy became dics to 
btn, “ny ae desi noter ry marae: a consi of gle or Sve 
Stockade of post ded together ith tgs having narrow opening for attacking te 
nem, Within this enclosure were the long rectangular cornmunal houses arranged 
‘Sound a central plasa The plotres in de Bry and Staden show hat four was the 
‘ual number, but Métraux tates thay, while his was the rule, dn te larger villages 
there might be more, Tewasin ths plana that telife ofthe village was cented. Te wat 
here thatthe cannibal ceremonies were performed which are s0 vividly described 
in lnter narratives. ‘The houses were long sn narrow, with semisrelar roof ‘The 
‘question ofight and venation docs not sce to have been tmportant. ‘Tse malo- 
EP orthowes probably had an sverage length of oer anda wathof soe butte 
Size naturally varied withthe size of the vllage, ‘The famework was made of logs 
iii together with wigs and’creeprs. On hr famework removable mats of lenves, 
‘were pled which formed the endlosire. ‘There was alow door at iter end and one 
brsometimes two on thesde, ‘There were no divisions within te house; each fly 
Secu th sac ten Go pr Te oe ware acpi om hy 0 
fre hundred individuals ‘Their ehiet enemies the wild tbs ofthe interior, whom 


thy had diven aay fom th cong ved witout shel. Se the descpon in 
Purcha's Pleine (vol xv pp 423-4). 

"nee, given bere orraguse word for ya. Many pci of yar ae 
found in tropa segions including Braz ‘The chit food ofthe Tupinamba, how= 
ver, was manioc, a toot which resembles the yam batt somewhat ager, sometimes, 
feing as Tong as thee fect and from six to nine inches in diameter. “Two kinds of 
rmanioe of cassava are known, both of which are probibly indigenous to South 
“America, Iewas the biter speces, Manihot ulin, which vas sed by these Indians. 
Beate esp ofthe ena sot contin hyrocyanie aden theron ihly 

cisonous it cannot be eaten sew But mat be washed and heated to be safe. From the 
{tied roots thus prepared a meal was made which was used ia making a bread. When 
properly treated the sarc pelts of casava form the tapioca of commerce, 
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did not wish any one to remain there; and aso, as they said, they 
wished to come with us, They traded there, for bells and for 
other trifle of litle value which we were carrying, very large 
and beautiful red parrots! and two lite green ones and caps of 
green feathers and a cloth of feathers of many colours, woven 
in a very beautifal fishion.* All of chese things Your Highness 
will sce, because the captain will send them to you, as he says. 
‘And thereupon they came back and we returned to the ships. 
‘On Tuesday, after eating, we landed to set a watch over the 
wood and to wash clothes. Some sixty or seventy men without 
bows or anything else were there on the shore when we reached 
it, As soon as we arrived they at once came to us without 
being frightened, and afterward many more came. There must 
have been a good two hundred, all without bows, and they all 
mingled so much with us thac some of chem helped us to load 
wood and putit in the boats, and they vied with us and derived 
much pleasure therefrom. And while we were taking on the 
wood two carpenters made a large cross from one piece of 
wood which was cue yesterday for this. Many of them came 
there to be with the carpenters; and I believe that they did this 
more to see the iron tools with which they were making ie than 
to see the cross, because they have nothing of iron. And they 
cut their wood and boards with stones shaped like wedges put 
into a piece of wood, very well tied between two sticks, and in 


¥ These were macaws, a name derived fom the Tupi macaiba, They are among the 
argest and most magnificent of parrots with very long tails and brillant contrasting 
colouring. Tewas from them thatthe Tupinamba secured most of the feathers used for 
Gecorations. These were new to the Portuguese, although the smaller species were tO 
‘be found inthe Ol World, and had been obtained by them in Guinea. ‘To thote on 
the voyage these binds seem to have been the greatest novelty found in Braxl. They 
sre shown on many of the early maps of that country. On the Cantino map they ste 
Fall promt, Here ther parts are ai shown onthe oppose can of 
2 This was feather mantle. ‘These have long been celebrted and specimens have 
tern peste in the pacpl ehnolopicl masrams Ths fates cd were 
Inge fom the gareeic (Iitiry of whow feathers thee Indians were particu 
ly fond and in Fie undertoo long expeditions obtain hen. They were 
around the shoulders and extended ikea cape down the back, sometimes almost tothe 
fect. The feathers were tied to the cotton string, which formed a network to hold 
them. According tothe account of Soares de Souza (Tratadodexriptivo do Brazil emt 
41387, Rio de Janeiro, 1851, p. 320), the mantles were made exclusively by the men. 
‘They were worn bythe sorcerers and perhaps by others. Feather omaments most have 
‘been the chief distinction of wealth. Ie was a peculiar characteristic ofthese Indians 
that they eatred ther decorations at their backs rather than infront. ‘The Tupinamba 
id not know how to weave, 
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such a manner that they are strong, according to what the men 
said who were at their houses yesterday, for they saw them 
there. By now they kept us so much company as almost to 
discarb us in what we had to do. And the captain ordered the 
‘two convicts and Diogo Dias to go to the village, and to other 
villages if they should hear of chem, and on no account to come 
to sleep on che ships, even if they should order them to; and so 
they went. While we were in this grove cutting wood some 
parrots low across these trees, some of them green, and others 
grey, large and small, so that it seems to me that chere must be 
many in this land, bue I did not see more than about nine or 
ten, We did not then sce other birds except some pombasseixas, 
and they seemed to me considerably larger than those of Portu~ 

al. Some said chat they saw turtle-doves, but I did notsee any; 
Fr since the groves are so numerous and go large and of sock 
infinite variety, I do not doubt that in the interior there are 
many birds. And towards nigh we retumed to the ships with 
our wood. I believe, Senhor, that heretofore I have not given 
account to Your Highness of che form of theit bows and 
atrows. The bows are black and long and the arrows long, and 
their tips of pointed reeds, as Your Highness will see from some 
which I believe the captain will send to you? 

‘On Wednesday we did not go on shore, because the captain 
spent the whole day in the supply ship emptying it, and had 
transported to the ship what each one could carry. "Many of 
the natives came to the shore, as we saw from the ships. There 
must have been some three hundred, according to what 
Sancho de Toar said, who was there. Diogo Dias and Affonso 
Ribeiro, che convict, whom the captain sene yesterday to sleep 
thereat any cost, retumed when itwasalready night because they 
did not want them to sleep there, and they found green parrots 
and other birds which were black, almost like magpies, except 
that they had white beaks and shore tails. And when Sancho de 

+ Hichets were made fom a yery hard blu black stone and were of dierent 
shapes ‘Sample of thor ttn ove in doyered Vilage along te coat of Beal 
‘The Tupinamba were adept in shaping stone, since it was much used for adornment, 

tad pins were ofthe ate of ambos. Polns of bone abd th eth of animals 
wee aos tod. “The shale widove the pont were ometines employed in making 
EC" The Tip Garand pokey dnt we poneed sewn nae thoy 


use a throwing-stick, although both were used by other Indians of South America 
(E. Nordenskisld, Comparative Etnological Studies, vol. 


B53) 
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Toar returned to the ship, some of them wished to go with 
him; but he did not want any except two proper youths. He 
ordered them to be well fed and cared for that night, and they 
ate all the food which was given them, and he ordered a bed 
with sheets to be made for ei as he said, and they slept and. 
were comfortable that night. And so nothing more happened 
that day to write about. 

On Thursday, the last of April, we ate early in the morning 
and went on shore for more wood and water, and when the 
‘captain was about t0 leave his ship Sancho de Toar arrived 
with his two guests, and because he had not yet eaten, cloths 
were laid for him and food was brought, and he ate. We 
seated the guests in their chaits, and they ate very well of all 
which was given them, especially of cold boiled ham and rice. 
They did not give them wine, because Sancho de Toar said that 
they did not drink ie well. “After the meal was over we all 
entered the boat and they with us. A sailor gave one of them 
a large tusk of a wild boar, well turned up. And as soon as 
he took it he at once put it in his lip; and because it did not fit 
there, they gave himi a small piece of red wax. And this he 
applied to the back of his ornament to hold it and put it into 
his lip with the point tumed upward, and he was as pleased 
with it as though he had a great jewel. And as soon as we dis~ 
embarked he at once went off with it, and did not appear 
there again. When we landed there were probably eight or 
ten of the natives about, and little by little others began to 
come, And it seems to'me that that day there came to the 
shore four hundred or four hundred and fifty men. Some of 
them cartied bows and arrows and gave all for caps and for 
anything which we gave them. ‘They ate with us of what we 
gre them. Some of them drank wine and others could not 

rink it, but it seems to me that if they accustomed themselves 
to it, chey would drink it with great willingness. All were so 
‘well disposed and so well built and smart with their paints that 
they made a good show. They loaded as muuch of that wood as 
they could, very willingly, and carried it to the boats, and were 
quieter and more at ease among us than we were among them. 
The captain went with some of us for a short distance through 
this grove to a large stream of much water, which in our 
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opinion was the same as the one which runs down to the shore, 
from which we took water. There we stayed for a while, 
drinking and amusing ourselves beside the river in this grove, 
which is so large and so thick and of such abundant foliage that 
cone cannot describe it. In ie there are many palms, from which 
wwe gathered many good sprouts. When we disembarked, the 
captain said that it would be well to go directly to the cross, 
‘wbich was leaning against tos near the rive, be sec up the 
next day, which was Friday, and that we should all kneel down 
and kiss it so that they might see the respect which we had for 
ie, And thus we did, And we motioned to those ten or twelve 
who were there that they should do the same, and at once they 
all went to kiss it. They seem to me people of such innocence 
that, if one could understand them and they us, they would 
soon be Christians, because they do not have or understand any 
belief, as it appears. And therefore, if the conviets who are to 
remain here will learn their language well and understand them, 
Ido not doubt that they will become Christians, in accordance 
oth the pious intent of Your Highnes, and that they wil be 
lieve in our Holy Faith, to which may ie please Our Lord to 
bring them. For ic is certain this people is good and of pure 
simplicity, and there can easily be stamped upon them whatever 
belief we wish to give chem; and furthermore, Our Lord gave 
them fine bodies and good faces as to good men; and He who 
brought us here, I believe, did not do so without purpose. And 
consequently, Your Highness, since you so much desire to 
increase the Holy Catholic Faith, ought to look after their 
salvation, and ie will please God that, with lite effort, chis will 
be accomplished. 

They do not till the soil or breed stock, nor is there ox or 
cow, or goat, or sheep, or hen, or any other domestic animal 
which is accustomed to live with men; nor do they eat anything 
except these manioc, of which there is much, and of the seeds 
and the fruits which the earth and the trees produce. Never- 
theless, with his they are stronger and better fed than we are 
with all the wheat and vegetables which we.eat.t 


2 ‘The banana, sugar cane, rice, coffe, the water-melon, and onion were introduced 
‘by the whites. Banana cultivation and the domestic fowl spread with exteeme rapidity 
Over the greater part ofthe South American continent during the scenth etary 
(Nordenskibl, op. cit). 
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‘While they were there that day, they continually skipped 
anid danced with us to the sound of ne ofourtamboursinsuch 
a manner that they are much more our friends than we theirs. 
fone signed to them whether they wished to come to the ships, 
they at once made ready to do so, in such wise that had we 
wished to invite chem all, they would all have come. How- 
ever, we only took four or five this night to the ships, namely: 
the chief captain took two, and Simfo de Miranda, one, whom 
he already had for his page, and Aires Gomes, another, also as a 
page. Oneof those whom the captain took was one of his guests 
whom we had brought him che first night when we arrived; 
to-day he came dressed in his shire and with him his brother. 
These were this night very well entertained, both with food 
and with a bed with mattresses and sheets to tame them better. 

‘And to-day, which is Friday, the first day of May, we went 
on land with our banner in the morning and disembarked 
the river towards the south, where it seemed to us that it wo 
be beteer to plant the cross, so chat it might be better seen. And 
there the captain indicated where the hole should be made to 
plancit, and while chey were making it, he with all the res of us 
‘went to where the cross was down the river. We brought it 
from there with the friars and priests going chead singing in 
the manner of a procession. There were already some of the 
natives there, about seventy or eighty, and when they saw us 
coming, some of chem went to place themselves under it in 
order to help us. We crossed the river along the shore and went 
to place it where it was t0 be, which is probably a distance of 
‘two cross-bow shots from the river. While we were busy with 
this there came a good one hundred and fifty or more. After 
the cross was planted with the arms and device of Your High- 
ness which we frst nailed to it, we set up an altar at the foot of 
it. There the father, Frei Amrique, said mass, at which those 
already mentioned chanted and officiated. There were there 
with us some fifty or sixty natives, all kneeling as we were, and 
when it came to the Gospel and Wwe all rose to our feet with 
hands lifted, chey rose with us and lifted their hands, remainin, 
thus until it was over. And then they again sat down as we did. 
And at the elevation of the Hose when we knelt, they placed 
themselves as we were, with hands uplifted, and so quietly that 
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I assure Your Highness that they gave us much edification, 
They stayed there with us until communion was over, and 
after the communion the friars and priests and the captain and 
some of the rest of us partook of communion, Some of them, 
because the sun was hot, arose while we were receiving com 
munion and others remained as they were and stayed. One of 
them, a man of fifty or fifty-five years, stayed there with those 
‘who remained. ‘While we were all dhus he collected chose whe 
had remained and even called others. He went about among 
them and talked to them, pointing with his finger to the altar, 
and afterwards he lifted his finger towards Heaven as though he 
were telling them something good, and thus we understood it. 
After the mass was over the father took off his outer vestment 
and remained in his alb, and then he mounted a chair near the 
altar, and there he preached to us of the Gospel and of the 
aposdes whose day tis is! treating ar the end of the sermon of 
this your holy and virtuous undertaking, which caused us more 
edification. ‘Those who stil remained for the sermon were 
ooking at him, as we were doing. And the one of whom I 
speak called some to come there; some cane and others de- 

ed. And when che sermon Was over, Nicolao Coelho 
Eroughe many tin crosses with cruciésen, which he sil haa 
from another voyage, and we thought it well to put one around 
the neck of each; for which purpose the father, Frei Amrique, 
seated himself at the foot of the cross, and there, one by one, he 
put around the neck of each his own [cross] tied to a string, 
first making him kiss ie and raise his hands. Many came for 
this, and we did likewise to all. They must have been about 
forty or fifty. And after this was finished it was already a good 
hour after midday; we went to the ships to eat, and the captain 
took with him that same one who had pointed out to the others 
the altar and the sky, and his brother with him, to whom he did 
much honour. And he gave him a Moorish shirt, and to the 
other one a shirt such as the rest of us wore. And as it appears 
tomeand to every one, these peoplein order to be wholly Chris- 
tian lack nothing except to understand us, for whatever they 
saw us do, they did likewise; wherefore it appeared to all chat 
they have no idolatry and no worship. And I well believe that, 

"That of Sant Philip and Sint James 
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if Your Highness should send here some one who would go 
about more at leisure among them, that all will be tuned to 
the desire of Your Highness. And if some one should come for 
this purpose, a priest should not fail to come also at once to 
baptize them, for by that time they will already have a greater 
knowledge of our faith chrough the two convicts who are 
remaining here among them. Both of these also partook of 
communion to-day. Among all those who came to-day there 
was only one young woman who stayed continuously at che 
rmass, and she was given a cloth with which to cover herself, 
and we put it about her; bue as she sat down she did not think 
tospread it much to cover herself. Thus, Senhor, the innocence 
of this people is such, thae that of Adam could not have been 
greater in respect to shame. Now Your Highness may see 
whether people who live in such innocence will be converted 
ornotif they are taught what pertains to che salvation. When 
this was over we went thus in their presence to kiss the cross, 
took leave of them, and came to cat. 

believe, Senhor, that with these ewo convicts who remain 
here, there stay also two seamen who to-night left this ship, 
fleeing to shore in a ski They have not come back and 
we believe that they remain here, because to-morrow, God 
willing, we take our departure from here. 

Ie seems to me, Senhor, that this land from the promontory 
we see farthest south to another promontory which is to the 
north, of which we caught sight om this harbour, sso great 
that it will have some twenty of twenty-five leagues of coast- 
line. Along the shore in some places it has great banks, some of 
them red, some white, and the land above is quite flat and 
covered with great forests. From point to point the entire 
shore is very fat and very beautiful, As for the interior, ic 
appeared to us from the sea very large, for, as far as eye could 
reach, we could see only land and forests, a land which seemed 
very extensive to us. Up to now we are unable to learn that 
there is gold or silver in it, or anything of metal ot iron; nor 
have we seen any, but the land itself has a very good climate, as 
coldand temperateas that of EntreDoiroe Minho, because in the 
present season we found i ike that. Its waters are quite endless. 

* Thete may have resumed, however, before the ship sed 
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So pleasing is it that if one cares to profit by it, everything will 
win it because of its waters. But the best profit which can be 
ived from it, it seems to me, will be to save this people, and 
this should be the chief seed which Your Highness should sow 
there. And if there were nothing more than to have here a 
stopping-place for this voyage to Calicut, that would suffice," to 
say nothing of an opportunity to fulfil and do that which Your 
Highnessso much desires, namely, theincrease of our Holy Faith. 
And in this manner, Senhor, I give here to Your Highness 
an account of what I saw in this land of yours, and if T have 
been somewhat lengthy you will pardon me, for the desire I 
had to tell you everything made me set it down thus in detail 2 
And, Senhor, since it is certain chat in this charge laid upon me 
as in any other thing which may be for your service, Your 
Highness will be very faithfully served by me, ask of you that 
in order to do me a special favour you ordet my son-in-law, 
Jorge Do Soiro,3 to return from the island of Sai Thomeé. This 
Tshall take as a very great favour to me. 
Tkiss Your Highness's hands. 
From this Porto Seguro of your island of Vera Cruz to-day, 
Friday, the first day of May of 1500. 
Pero Vaaz De CaMINHA. 
[Superscibed] To the King our Lord. 
is is on the back in a contemporary hand) Letter of Pero Vaaz 
Caminha concerning the discovery of the new land which 
Pedro Alvarez made. 


2 This statement, repeated in the leter of Dom Manuel to the Spanish sovereigns, 
shows that Caminha had no knowledge of any prior discovery ofthis shore. 

3 Caminha could not have written this whole eter of fourteen folio pages om the 1st 
of May. From the wording of the letter and the exactess with which the details are 
recorded it must have been written at diary and dated just before the sailing of the 
Ship which caried it tothe king. 

Sousa Viterbo believes that tis was the Jorgeds Osouro who had been exiled to the 
island of Si0 Thomé, having been taken with others by force from s church where 
they had soughe safety. They were accused of having stolen bread, swine, and chickens, 
and of having wounded a pris. De Osouro was pardoned by the king on the 16th of 
January 1496, and seems to have been sent back to Sio Thomé for tome other reason, 

‘+ When Cabral frst sighted land he gaveit the name tera da Vera Cn, but Caminha 
haere calls it ithe da Vera Cre, indicating that atthe time of the departure ofthe ship of| 
Gaspar de Lemos they still believed the land to be an island and so reported it. This 
accounts forthe face that on the map of Juan de la Cosa itis shown 25 an island and 
esignated isla desaubierta por porigal. Ia the instructions given for a voyage made 
after 1502 ie is still called ha da Cruz. CE. Annaes Marinas e Colonies (Lisbon, 
1845), pp.279 ete. 
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LETTER OF MASTER JOHN TO KING MANUEL 


WRITTEN FROM VERA CRUZ 
‘THE IST OF MAY 1500 


ors letter which was sent co Dom Manuel before 
AX Cabra’ feet left Brazil was one which, though brief, is 
Important for its scientific significance. Ie was written by a 
Galician astronomer, Master John. ‘The title of Master indi- 
cates that he had been a teacher, and the degrees which he adds 
to his signacare imply thae he was a scholar, As personal physi- 
ddan and surgeon of Dom Manucl, hs duties involved those of 
an astrologer, and because of this he held the position of astto~ 
nomer on the fleet. 

‘That Master John was not a popular member of the expedi- 
tion i indicated by the fact that he was placed in one of the 
smaller ships and not in that of the chief captain. Ieis probable 
that he, like so many men of his profession at chat period, was a 
converted Jew! Te would have been natural otherwise chat he 
should be on the flagship or on the ship of Sancho de Tovar, 
also a Spaniard. Master John is not mentioned in any account 
of the voyage. As nothing further is heard of him, itis possible 
that he was on one of the ships losin the South Atlantic, since 
Vespucci in his lecter written from the Cape Verde Islands 
states that there were no cosmographers of mathematicians 
with the flee at that time. If Master John survived the voyage 
and continued his vocation as physician and surgeon as well as 
astrologer, he may have been the Master Joham, astrologer, who 
was given an annuity of 12,000 reis by Dom Manuel in 1513, 
3 inlicated in a document found by Sousa Viterbo and pub: 
lished in his Trabalhos Nauticos dos Portuguezes (vol. i p. 168). 
Ieseems improbable chat there would be two men of that name, 
both astrologers, co whom Dom Manuel was under obligation, 


+ Master John was undoubtedly acquainted with Abraham Zacto, one ofthe most 
éelebtedateonomers of is day, who came to Portugal in 1493 when the Jews were 
tven fom Spain. Master Jon ay alo havelefe Spain at thesametime, For Zacato 
seethe wort ofJoaquim Beasaue and of Francico Canten, Abaion Zeat Madr, 
1935), with blogg. 
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If these two men were identical, Master John was the translator 
of the De Orbis Situ of Pomponius Mela, a copy of which 
translation is in the Ajuda Library, Lisbon, 

‘This letter and that of Caminha are the only original docu- 
ments now extant in manuscript written by those who went 
on Cabrals fleet. The levee of Master John corroborates that 
of Caminha. While giving little information regarding the 
new land it is of importance as showing the methods used for 
the determination of position at sea. It has also aroused much 
interest because of the reference which he makes to a certain 
mappa mundi of Pero Vaz Bisagudo. This has been interpreted. 
by some to show that Brazil fad previously been discovered; 
but in the lack of other evidence this assumption cannot be 
considered to have been proved. 

It had not been thought necessary to take an astronomer on 
sscceloun wovnaed wile by the Parteadeen incr wes any taken 
on those which followed. The chief duty of Master John seems 
to have been to study the constellations of the southern hemi~ 
sphere. His letter is the first document in which the Southern 
Cross is shown. Its brilliance was known to the Portuguese 
navigators from the time of Cadamosto and must have been 
noticed by the pilots and navigators who succeeded him. Sun 
tables had been computed after the equator had been passed by 
Alvaro Esteves in 1471, but a method of locating the south pole 
was desirable for navigation and to determine the variation of 
the compass. Master John probably did not ascertain its 
location on the voyage to Brazil. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that its position had been shown to the Portuguese 
by the Arab pilots when da Gama went to the East, and they 
may also have been instructed by them how it was to be 
located. The sketch which Master John includes in his letter 
is fairly accurate, both for the location of the stars and for the 
method used in determining the antarctic pole, although the 
latter is indirect. 

The letter of Master John was written in Spanish, a language 
which the king both 3poke and wrote. It was found in the 
Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo by Varnhagen (Corpo 
Chron., parte 3, maco no. 2), who published it for the first time 
in Revista do Instituto Histbrico e Geogréphico of Rio de Janeiro 
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(tomo v, 1843, p. 342) and included a facsimile of it in the frst 
edition of his Historia Geral do Brazil, vol. i, p. 432. The text has 
been printed many times since. ‘That used for this translation is 
the one published in Alguns Documentos, &c. (Lisbon, 1882), 
pp. 122-3. The reduced facsimile here given is from that 
shown in Historia da Colonizagio Portuguesa do Brasil (Porto, 
1923, vol ii, p. 102). In this publication there is a text by 
Dr Antonio Baifo and 2 translation into modem Portuguese 
by Dr, Luciano Pereira da Silva, who also gives a description of 
the letter. This facsimile and text were again printed by Fon- 
toura da Costa (Marinharia dos Descobrimentos, p. 114). 


Seon: 

I, the bachelor Master John, physician and surgeon of Your 
Highness, kiss your hands, Sefior: because Arias Correa as well 
as all the others have written to Your Highness at length con- 
cerning all that happened here, I shall write only regarding two. 
points, Sefior: yesterday, Monday, which was the 27th of 
April, we went on shore, Land the pilot of the chief captain and 
the pilot of Sancho de Tovar; and we took the height of the sun 
at midday; and we found 6 degrees, and the shadow was 
north? By this, according to the rules of the astrolabe, we 
judged that we were x7 degrees distant from the equinoctial and 
consequently had the height of the antarctic pole in 17 degrees, 


* ‘The eight ofthe sun was taken withthe astrolabe and indicated 56° on the arth of 
‘April by the Jlian Calendar, When this determination was made, Master John r= 
ferred this book of instructions forthe use of the astolabe and he found thatthe 
sun's desiason at oon for tha day wat approximately 17° of ‘The aude was thst 
99° — 36° o 17° om 17° O'S. ‘The able declination of thesun wed was evidently 
that given ina manuscript simula to that shown in Trectade da Spera do Md, printed 
at Byora in 1517, which pives the declination forthe ayeh of Apt i 16" 54 andthe 

lace latitude as 17° 0% ‘This was probably based on the work Of the eminent Span 
fit suronomer Abraham Zacuto. Master Jon apparently aid noe we an ely frm 
‘ofthe Raimento do Estrolbi edo Quadrant printed after 1309, since this showsa deeli- 
nation of 16 42, indicating a latitude of 171, a fact which Master John would have 
ated. A copy ofthe Regiment do Exrolabio e do Quadiante isin Mich.  Fasiniles 
(ofthese two testes have been publihed by Joaguim Bensaude, Hioire dele cence 
gpa pene darn dave, al, Mah 9h, vol Gener, 
gta Fora cao of tis ject ce wl i ch of Hrs do Caos 

ier de Brazil 
7 itis dca to understand why Master Jon makes this statement. The shadow 
sould have ben souk. "See J-Bemsads, Lronone nati Poa Bere, 
191% pp. 13, 28. 

3h latitude of the bay of Corba Verma is 16° ax’ 2, wo the determination of 
‘Maser John was as accurate as could reasonably be expected. 
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as is manifest in the sphere. And this is what concerns 
one point. Whence Your Highness will know that all the 
pilots go beyond me to such an extent that Pero Escolar 
exceeds me by 150 leagues, and some more and some less;2 but 
which one tells the truth cannot be ascertained until in good 
time we arrive at the Cape of Good Hope, and there we shall 
known who goes more correctly, they wich the chart, or Lwith 
the chare and the asuolabe? As regards the sieuation of this 
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land, Sefior, Your Highness should order a mappa mundi to be 
brought which Pero Vaaz Bisgudo has, and on it Your 
Highness will be able to see the location of this Jand, That 
mappa mundi, however, does not show whether this land is 
inhabited or not. I is an old mappa mundi, and there Your 
Highness will alo find la Mina marked. “Yesterday we almost 
inderstood by signs tha this was an island, and thae there were 
four, and that from another island almadias come here to fight 
with them, and they take them captive.! 

In regard, Sefior, to the other point. Your Highness will 
know that I have done whatever work I could concerning the 
stars, but not much, because of a very bad leg which I have, 
for a wound larger than the palm of my hand has developed 
from a scratch;? and also because this ship is very small and 
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42 given by Master John, with identification of the stars and the method for 
locating the Antarctic Pole 
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very heavily laden, so that there is no room for anything. I 
inform Your Highness only how the stars are ae ee in 
which degree each one is, Ihave not been able to learn; rather 
it seems impossible to me to take the height of any star on the 
sea, for I labour much at it and, however liele the ship rolls, 
one errs by four or five degrees, so that it cannot be done except 
oe bad “Aud Tsoy-dhape: te nade: ding abou the tacks 
tables,t for it cannot be taken with them save with very much 
work; for if Your Highness knew how they all disagreed in the 
inches, you would laugh at this more than at the astrolabe, 
because from Lisbon to the Canaries they disagreed with one 
another by many inches, for some said three and four inches 
more than others. And the same was true from the Canaries 
to the islands of Cape Verde; and this although all took pre~ 
cautions that the observation should be at the same hour, so 
that they judged rather how many inches there were by the 
Jength of the journey which it seemed to them they had gone, 
than the journey by means of the inches. Returning to the 
point, Sefior, these guards are never hidden; rather do they 

always go round above the horizon, and even this is doubtful, 
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for I do not know which of the ewo lowest ones is the antarctic 
pole.! And these stars, principally those of the cross, are large, 
almost as those of Ursa Major {del carro]; and the star of the 
antarctic pole, or south, is small, like that of che north, and ver 
clear, and the stat which is above the entire cross is very small. 

Tn order not to trouble Your Highness, I do not wish to write 
farther, except that I am asking Our Lord Jesus Christ to in- 
crease the life and estate of Your Highness as Your Highness 
desires. Done in Vera Cruz, the first day of May of 1500. At 
sea it is better to dicect oneself by the height of the sun chan by 
any star, and better with che astrolabe than with the quadrane 
or with any other instrument. 

From the servant of Your Highness and your loyal servitor, 
Johanes artium ef medicine bachalarus. 
{Supersribed] 

To the King our Lord. 
"The south polar wat in the year 140 wat alow exaly 180. Intede, ‘The 


svat were not hidden aay tite. A the horizon of Vera Cra the end of Apel 
foo, the Southem rom began to dluapeat above four o'deck ia the moet. 


Gentour de Cost, op. cit, p14), 
zr John had in determining star atthe antaretc pole 
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LETTER FROM KING MANUEL TO FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA 


THE 29TH OF JULY 1501 


rew days after the arrival of Cabral’s flagship, Dom 
A\ Manuel wrote c Ferdinand and Labels, telling them 
briefly what had occurred during the voyage. In this letter 
there is apparently no attempt to conceal anything of impor- 
tance which happened, and in general it is not contradicted by 
later writers. If authentic, this letter is the most authoritative 
account which we have of the whole voyage. It was apparently 
‘written by the king on the 27th of July, from Santarem, where 
he had received a report that Cabral’s main fleet had arrived." 
‘The Spanish original of this letter, according to Navarrete, 
was formerly kept in the Archivo de la Antigua Diputacién de 
Aragon, at Saragossa, but was destroyed on .s 27th of January 
x809, during the Napoleonic War.? A copy, however, was 
made by one D. Joaquin Traggia, which was published by 
Navarrete (Coll. de los viages y descubrimientos, &c., vol. iii). 
Another copy, in Porruguese, is preserved in the Archivio di 
Stato in Venice, and was first published by Professor Belgrano,3 
‘This is almost identical with the Spanish letter, except that it 
states that it was written from Lisbon on the 28th of August. A 
photographic reproduction was published by Eugenio do 
Canto in 1906 in an edition of sixty copies, and a transcription 
in modern spelling is given by C. Malheiro Dias (Hist. da Col. 
Port, do Brasil, vol. ii). This author is of the opinion that the 
Spanish text was derived from it. Dias bases his theory on the 
fact that there are a few small omissions in the Spanish text, 
which are given in the Portuguese manuscript, and that Dom 
Manuel was in the habit of writing to the Spanish sovereigns 
in Portuguese. There is a contemporary Italian translation of 


+ According to de Barros, upon the return of Vasco da Gama, Dom Manuel sent an 
sccount of that voyage to all his cities, Ieis probable cha the king sent a siilar letter 
after the return of Cabral's fet not unlike the one here given, a to the Spanish 


+S Fela acount ofthe destruction of this brary and ako of thot in Valencia in 
saya; see Navare op. cy tole pp 1307. : 
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this letter dated the 29th of August ror, which is now in the 
Sneyd Collection at Newcastle-on-Tyne (MS. C 59a), the first 

ortion of which was published by G. Berchet (Raccolta Colum- 
Fran, part iii, vol. di, p. 118, Rome, 1893), who assigns it to an 
anonymous author. In this there are some variations from the 
Spanish text, but they are evidently the fault of the translator. 
Ths early Italian version helps to confirm the authenticity ofthe 
letter. An English translation of the Spanish copy has been 
made by J. R. McClymont (Pethaleren Cabral, London, 1914). 
The translation which is published hereissomewhat more literal, 
and has been made from the Spanish text and compared with 


the Portuguese version.! 


+ Another letter stibuted to Dom Mansel is the frst printed account ofthe Portu- 
guess voyages to India now in existence. This appeared in Rome, a an octavo volume 
‘fithcighe unnumbered leaves, on the aged of October 10s from the pres of Master 
Jobannes Besicken, Tels ented ‘Copy ofa leter of the King of Portugal sent to the 
‘King of Castle concering the voyage and succes of India 

‘While it has not been questioned hat this aecoune was publihed in r50s, iis very 
improbable that isa copy ofa leer writen by Dom Mansel to his ftherin la, 
King Rian, et mae ena to ppose dat the vec eter wih ah 
srrative tile, wes compiled ia Rome fom information obtainable in Waly, possibly 
With the addition of some knowledge derived from Portugal. This is indicated in 
ssvera ways, Inthe fine place Ferdinand was not then King of Castle. Also thre wat 
zo occasion for Dom Manvel to write this leer. He had written almost an identical 
ler to Ferdinand in 1501 regarding Cabra’ voyage and had sen him many times 
since. A third indication is shown in the face that prt of other documents se = 
‘ded, taken from the leter writen by Dom Manu in 101, the Anonymous Narr 
five, and the account of Prise Joseph which were then avalable in Iealy ithe in 
‘manuscript or printed form. It was proted ata time when pamphlets and broudides 
took the place of newspapers, These are very rare now because it was the custom to 
seis cay in ml numb Th sal aly dt ce having bom 

together as collections. ‘The copy ofthis eter inthe Mareiana Library sone 
‘ofa volume of seventeen pamphlets of vations periods preserved. The leter contains 
trois which would not have been made by Dom Manuel. or insance, the leter 
States that Cabral (stead of da Gama) commanded dhe ect vent in 1502. While 
CCabzl iad been selected for this position, Dom Manel had good reazon fo know that 
i Gm nd spaced in. "The Gespns of is ofa sd of te wh 
, are inadequate and are much confused, although the news concerning them 

should have been the ocason for writing thi eter, 

‘Neither this letter nor copies of tare to be found in either Spain or Portugal, and 
there is no contemporary reference t0 it. 

hes epi of is pple ae Laown exe oe in the Maca Library at 
Venice, discovered by Varnhagen; one in the Corsini Library st Rome, discovered by 
Nasducck and one in the Colombina Library t Seville, discovered by Gallardo. The 
‘copy in the Marciana Library was reprinted In 1887 by Arthur Coke Burnell. Of this 

iy twenty-five copies wece published for private circulation. Another edition from 
the Marciana copy was edited by Prospero Peragalo with a translation ito tnodera 
Portuguese and published by the Academia Rea daz Sconces, Lisbon, 892, ina colee- 
tion of monographs entitled Centenario do Dexobrimento da‘ Ameria. 

“The eter is not given in tansation because the potion of eftring to Cabrals 
‘voyage ae almost identical with euler documents here published. 
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‘THE LETTER WHICH THE KING, OUR LORD, WROTE 
TO THE KING AND QUEEN OF CASTILE, HIS KIN," 
CONCERNING THE NEWS OF INDIA 


‘Most high and mose excellent and most powerful Sovereigns, 
Father and Mother: 

During these past days, after the first news arrived from 
India, I did not write at once to Your Majesties concerning the 
matters there because Pedro Alvarez Cabral, my chief captain 
of the fleet, which I had sent there, had not yet returned. And 
after his arrival I also delayed in doing so because two ships of 
his company had not yet come. One of these he had sent to 
Gofilla, a gold-mine which was discovered recently, not to 
establish trade, but only to have true information of what was 
there; because of the two ships which went there for this pur- 
pose, one was lost at sea, and the other was separated from the 
fleet in stormy weather and did not go there. And after the 
aforesaid ships had arrived, and I was on the point of notifying 
Your Majesties, Pero Lopes de Padilha told me that you wo 
be glad to have news of what had happened there. The follow- 
ing is briefly everything which took place. My aforesaid cap- 
tain with thirecen ships departed from Lisboa the 9th of March 
of last year, and during the octave of Easter he reached a land 
which he newly discovered, to which he gave the name of 
Santa Cruz. In ithe found the people nude as in che first inno- 
cence, gentle, and peaceable. Ie scemed that Our Lord miracu- 
ously wished ie to be found, because itis very convenient and 
necessary for the voyage to India, because he repaired his ships 
and took water there. And on account of the long voyage 

+ Qacen Kabel of Case was half Portaguse on he mothe'side and her grande 
fathe‘yas the Infante Jon, ons ofthe sons of ol LT would not be sang, there™ 
fre when litening 6 theory of Columbus tnd of his hopes for new decors or 
Span thatthe would be feed wih some of the spat of adventure soa by ber pra 
hele Dance Henry, Queen babella was «fsécousn of Dom Mand and through 
‘RS artage to her acQine, label and afer Labels dou, to Maca twas sll more 
{lecy toed to ine *Feand in adi to beng he father law of Dom 
‘Manat was au rated tothe Flos of Avi 

2 thowe of Sncho de Tovar and Bedso de Atle, Sancho de Tovar had gone 
Sof Prom tisleterk would gppesr tar Cabral and Sinfo de Mirsada ardvedon 
the ati of fly 190r Sancho de Tovar and Potro de Atle on the sth, and Diogo 


Dias on the a7th. Ae 
2° The value of Brazil as expressed in the etter of Pedro Vaz de Caminha is here 


repeated, 
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which he had to make, he did not stop to obtain information 
about the said land; he only sent me a ship from there to notify 
me how he found it; and he pursued his route by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. In that gulf, before arriving at it, he en- 
countered great storms, in which, during one single day, four 
ships foundered together before his eyes, of which not a single 
person escaped. At this time, also, another of his ships 

appeared, of which no news has been received up to this time.* 
‘And that in which he wene, with the others which remained, 
passed through great danger. And thus he went his way to 
make port at the kingdom of Quiloa, which belongs to the 
Moors, under whose sovercignty is the said mine of Cofalla, 
because he carried my levters and messages for its king, to 
establish peace with him, and a teaty concerning purchases 
and trade at the said mine. And before reaching the aforesaid 
kingdom, he found ewo ships with a great quantity of gold, 
which he took possession of, and because they belonged to the 
said King of Quiloa, after doing them much honour, he let 
them go. He was very well received by that king, who came 
in person to converse with my said captain on the sea, and 
entered with him in his boat, and he sent him presents; and 
after receiving my letters and messages, he agreed to the treaty. 
And since the ships which were destined for that mine were 
among those which were lost, no trade was begun there at that 
time, because the merchandise which the other ships cartied was 
not suitable for what was needed for that land? And he de- 
parted from there and went to another kingdom, Melinde, for 
which he also was carrying my leeters and messages, because its 
king, who likewise is a Moor, had done good deeds to Dom 
‘Vasco, who first went there to discover it. This king likewise 
visited him on the sea and also sent him presents, and confirmed 
and established peace and friendship with him, and gave him 
the pilots whom he needed for his voyage.’ These kingdoms 
extend from the Red Sea in this direction, and in the interior 


¥ Ac the end ofthis letter the king states that he has just head thatthe ship of Diogo 
Dias wss not lost. 
2 Thats, trinkets, beads, copper, &c, fr the ne 
2 The pos of Mail and Marbut wer: the rendezvous fr the pio for India 
‘and the Bast African coast. See Bittner and Tomaschek, op. ct, and G. Ferrand, 
L'Asronomie nastigne arabe (Pais, 1928). 
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they border on Gentiles, and these Gentiles border on the land 
of Prester John, whom they call che abechy.1 In their language 
this means ‘branded with iron’, because, as a matter of fact, they 
do this, and they are branded with iron as a sign that they are 
baptized in water.? From there he departed for Calecut, which 
is seven hundred leagues beyond. This city, as I believe you 
must already Enow, is of the Geadles who worship tany 
things and believe that there is only one God. And it is very 
populous, and there are in it many Moors who, until now, 
always traded there in spices, because it is thus like Bruges in 
Flanders,s the principal trading place for the things of India, 
which come to it from outside; and in it there are only cassia 
fistula and ginger. He arrived at this city five months after 
having departed from Lisbon. And he was very honourably 
received by the king, who came to a house beside the sea to 
speak to him, with all his lords and many other people. And 
there he gave him my messages and established wih him my 
ace and concord. Concerning this agreement the aforesaid 
Eing ordered a lewer written om a sheet of aver wih his sal 
inlaid in gold, for this is the custom in his land in matters of 
great importance, and other letters written on leaves of trees 
which resemble palms, on which they ordinarily write. And 
from these trees and their fruit are made the following things: 
sugar, honey, oil, wine, water, vinegar, charcoal, and cordage 
for ships, and for everything else, and matting of which they 
make some sails for ships, and it serves them for every 
which they need. And the aforesaid fruit, in addition to what 
is thus made oft, is their chief food, particularly at sea. After 
the agreement had thus been made with che said king, my 
factor sent on shore the entire establishment which I had 
ordered for the above-mentioned factory, and at once he began 
to trade with his merchandise and to load the ships with spices. 
2 Seandog ia therm oft es tned at an cary date by the Jacobites and 
gga nd pe eee mene a tele 
See comom in hat ounoion He Garb, however, beeing on te 
3 Bropes wlich had on the norte counterpart of Venice a the fouteath 
centary, il ill ening postion as fnanen cnt war loving mach ff 


commerce to Antwerp because of the gradual sting up of the river Zwyn. 
‘could not be navigated by 1490. 
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In the meantime, the King of Calecut sent word to my captain 
that a very large and well-armed ship which had annoyed him 
on previous occasions, belonging to another king, his enemy, 
had sent word to him thae ic was passing before his port, with- 
out any fear of him, and he begged him to order it to be 
captured, enlarging on the matter, as it greatly concerned his 
estate and honour. 

‘And the said captain, in view of the good treatment which 
he and also my factor were beginning to receive, and in order 
to confirm further peace and friendship, agreed to do it. And 
in order to show him the strength of our people in ships and 
artillery, he sent againse it only the smallese ship which he had, 
with a large bombard.’ And it overtook them within che 
harbour of another king,? his neighbour, and before his eyes 
and those of all his people he captured it, and brought it to 
Calecut with 4oo bowmen and some artillery and with seven 
elephants, rained in warfare, on board (there these would be 
worth thirty thousand cruzados,3 for they gave five thousand 
for only one of them), and with other merchandise of spices. 
This ship my caprain ordered to be presented to him, and he gave 
ito him with everything which came in it, and he came to the 
shore with all his state and pomp to see it, since it was to them, 
a very great surprise that so small a ship with so few men 
should take so large a ship with so many people, and to receive 
the message which the said captain was sending him concerning 
it, And the Moors, especially those of Mecea, who were there, 
seeing that they were in this concord and friendship, and that 
‘owo ships were already loaded with spices, and seeing also the 
gatos which hey were suféring sooght all he means that 

-y could to put discord between my factor and the king. And 
they stirred up a tumult on land to hinder them; and because 
all the merchandise was in the hands of the Moors they hid it, 
and secretly sentit elsewhere, When he leamed this, the afore- 
said captain sent word to the King of Calecut, complaining to 
him and asking him to falfil what he had agreed, which was 
thatin twenty days he would give him merchandise with which 


* This was the caravel 8. Pedro of Pedto de tae, The use of bombards on cars 
-vels was the invention ofjohn I. 2 The King of Cananore, 

3 The cruzado contained 229'5 grammes of fine gold, and was worth about 9.84, 
(Gee Ravenstein, Vaso da Gama, p. 242). 
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to load the said ships, and that until they were loaded, he woul 
not give authority to load to any others, And the king 
answered him that he would at once order all che merchandise 
which there was in the land to be given to him, and that if any 
ship should be loaded in his harbour without the knowledge of 
his officials, he gave him the authority and power to detain it 
until he sent his said officials, so that they might arrange to turn 
it over to him. As soon as the Moors leamed of this, they 
agreed to load hip poblicy with great diligence, using sul 
greater care in hiding the merchandise than they had previously 
done, and this, in order to give an excuse for an outbreak to 
begin, for they are powerful. And che city is of many nationali- 
ties and of extensive population, in which the king can, wich 
difficuley, ateend to the tumults of the populace. And when 
my factor saw that the ship was being loaded, he asked the 
said captain to detain it, as the king had agreed. And the 
said captain, fearing an outbreak, hesitated to do it; and the said 
factor again asked him to detain it, telling him thae the chief 
Moors and also some Gentiles told him that if the said ship 
were not held they could in no way load their ships. Act 
cording co what followed it appears that they were doing it in 
order to give rise to the said outbreak. And my captain, after 
hesitating many times, fearing what followed, ordered the 
Ie of that ship tobe told that, because of the authority which 
Ee'fad for this, ie should not leave; but they were not will: 
ing to agree to this. And then it was necessary to order it to be 
ld. And he commanded his boats to bring it inside the har- 
bout, where it surely could not leave without his permission. 
‘And as soon as the Moors saw this, since it was the end which 
they desized, at chat very moment they came quickly with all 
the rest of the population, whom they had already stirred up, to 
attack the said factor and his house, and fought with him. And 
he with those few whom he had with him, defended themselves 
for some time, and leaving the house, rallied at the sea. And my 
captain, who was then ill,’ as soon as he was told of che uprising 
on land, ordered all his boats to aid him, and although the sea 
‘was very rough he nevertheless gathered up some of the people. 


2 At this time Cabral was sufering from fever and ague, and was being bled by the 
ship's barber. 
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They killed the factor and with him fifty people were lost, 
either dead or captives. After this was done, when my captain 
saw that the king had not come to help and that he sent no 
message and was providing himself with some equipment im- 
ying war, and also had taken possession of my property which 
fd semained on shore, he waited one day to see if he would 
sake amends for the said matter. When he saw that he was 
sending him no message, fearing that he was arming himself 
effectively, as he afterwards did, to prevent him from taking 
the vengeance he could take at chat time, he decided to act at 
once, and he took ten large ships which were in the harbour, 
and ordered all the people who were on them to be put to the 
sword, with the exception ofa few who, concealing themselves, 
escaped death, and whom afterwards he did not wish to kill, 
but broughe captive to me. And he ordered the said ships to be 
bumed in front of the port, which caused great horror to the 
king andto the people of the land. On the ships there were three 
eleghants which dled chere. In this manner he sent the entre 
day; and as soon as it was night, he went with all the ships, 
and placed himself as near land as he could in front of the 
city; and as soon as it was dawn, he began to fire with artillery, 
and bombarded it until night, especially the houses of the king. 
Inthis he did much damage, and killed many of his people, ashe 
leamed afterwards, and he killed one of the chief men who was 
near the king. On account of this, the king immediately de- 
parted from the city, for it seemed to him that he was not safe 
anywhere. And he sailed from there to another port of his, 
‘which was called Fandarene [Pandarani], which he also damaged 
witharcillery, and killed people. And from there he sailed to the 
Kingdom of Cochim, which is the region from which spices 
come, 30 leagues beyond Calecut, and on the way, he found 
two other ships of Calecut, which he also captured and ordered 
to be bumed. And when he reached Cochim, after having 
informed the king of what had happened in Calecut, he was 
very Well received by him, and made an agreement with him 
in the same manner which he had done in Calecut. Then he 
immediately sent my factor and certain men with him on shore, 
for whom they gave him honourable men as hostages, whom 
he brought to me; and they loaded his ships in x6 days, and the 
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merchandise they brought to him in their boats was brought 
with so much greater friendliness and security that it appeared 
that Our Lord permitted the outbreak at Calecut in order that 
this other agreement might take place, which is of greater 
profie and security, because the hasbour is much better and of 
much more extensive trade, since, of almost all the merchan- 
dise which goes to Calecut, most of it is to be found in that 
land, and because others go there frst without going to Calecut. 
In this city of Cochim there are many ships, and he learned that 
two merchants alone had as many as 50 ships. In that kingdom 
there are many true Christians of the conversion of Saint 
Thomas, and their priests follow the manner of life of the 
apostles wich much strictness, having nothing of their own 
except what is given them as alms. And they practise celibacy, 
and have churches in which they say mass, and they consecrate 
unleavened bread, and wine which they make from dried fruit 
with water, for they cannot make other. In their churches they 
have no images save the cross, and all the Christians wear the 
apostolic garments, and never cut their beards and hair. And 
ere he found definie information concerning where the 
body of Saint Thomas lies, which is 150 leagues from there, on 
the sea coast, in a city which is called Maliapor [Mailapur], of 
a small population; and he brought me earth from his tomb.t 
And all the Christians and also the Moors and Gentiles, on 
account of the great miracles which are performed, go to his 
house on pilgrimage. He also brought us ewo Christians who 
came of their own accord and with the permission of their pre- 
Tate, so that we might send them to Rome and co Jerusalem, 
to see the things of the Church there, and to be’ informed 
about them, for they consider that they are better ruled by 
being ordained by Saint Peter, who, they believe, was the 
chief ofthe aposties; And he also lamed certain news of great 
Christian nations which are on the other side of that kingdom, 
who come on pilgrimage to the aforesaid house of Saint 
‘Thomas, and have very great kings who obey One only. They 
are white men of fair hair, and are considered strong. ‘The land 
is called Malchima, and from it come porcelain, and musk 
Tact eee ee ea St Chl 
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and amber, and aloc-wood, which they bring from the river 
Ganges, which ison this side of them. And there are such fine 
vvases of porcelain there, that a single one of them is worth a 
hundred cruzados. And while he was in the kingdom of 
Cochim, when the treaty had been agreed to and the ships 
Toaded, there came to him messages from the King of Cananor, 
and from the King of Colum [Quilon] who are near by, 
requesting him to come to them because they would make 
more profitable trade with him, but, because he had already 
made the treaty, he declined to go. At this time, as he was 
about to depart from Cochim, the same king sent word to him 
that a large fleet from Calecut was coming against him, and 
that as many as 15,000 men were init. Ie did not seem well to 
say captain fo fight with it because he had hisships loaded, and 
had few men, and i did not seem to him that there was time 
lor necessity for taking the risk, since he feared that they might 
Lior disable some of chem, and on account ofthe lengch ofthe 
joumey which he had to go, which was 4,000 leagues from 
here. But he set sail, with them following him, and as they did 
not dare to go far out to sea, they tumed back, because 
feared to go against him, From there he went his way, whic 
was to the kingdom of Cananor, [ruled by] one of those kings 
who invited him, And as he was passing, as soon as those on 
and caughe sight of him, they sent him another message, asking 
him to stop there, because the king wanted to send a messenger 
to me by him, whom he brought me. And in the single day 
that he was there, he ordered so much spicery to be brought to 
the ships that he might have entirely filled chem, had they been 
empty; and they gave what they might carry free, a8 a present 
to win my fiendthip. And all his chief men came alzo'to my 
captain, telling him on behalf of the king that they would see 
Coit hat he Sas treated there ina dierent matner than in 
Calecut, assuring him that if he wanted to make war on Cale- 
cut they would help him, and that he in person would go on 
Ind, and all his fleet on the sea. And after thanking him 
greatly in my name, he took leave of him, saying to him that 
in the other fleet which I was to send soon, I would send him 
my answer regarding everything. He went his way, and in the 
middle of that crossing he took a very large ship loaded with 
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merchandise. It appeared to him that it was a ship of Mecca 
which was just coming from Calecut. And finding-chat the 
aforesaid ship belonged to the King of Cambaia [Cambay], he 
abandoned it, Sending word by it to the said king that he had 
released it because he did not intend to make war with any one; 
hhe had made it only on those who had broken the word which 
they had given to him in my name. Continuing farther on his 
way, he lost one of the ships which was laden, for it ran aground 
during the night. Its people were saved, and he ordered the 
ship to be burned because it could not be dislodged safely. 
From this place he sent a ship to obtain news of the mine of 
Gofilla which I have mentioned before.t This has just arrived, 
and brought me definite information of it and also concerning 
the trade and the merchandise of the country and of the great 
quantity of gold which is there; and there he found news, that 
among the men who carry gold from there to the coasts, they 
saw many who have four eyes, namely, two in front and two 
behind. The men are small of body and strong, and it is said 
that they are cruel, and that they eat the men with whom they 
have war, and that the cows of the king wear collars of hea 
gold around their necks. Near this mine there are two islan 
on which they gather much pearl and amber. My aforesaid 
captain departed from there, and reached Lisboa 16 months 
from the day he had left it, and, blessed be Our Lord, in all 
this voyage he lost only three men from sickness, and all the 
others are healthy and of good spirits.? And now a certain mes- 
sage comes to me saying that one of the ships that was going 
to Coffala which he believed lost, is coming, and will be here 
shortly. They say that it entered the Red Sea, and that it is 
bringing from there some silver and also some information 
concerning matters there, although I am already informed in 
detail concerning the said Red Sea, having been informed 
thereof by my above-mentioned captain, who had information 
concerning it in many ways.3 I leave the other details of this 

+ Thege sno intimation ether in hs eter ofthe king orf any acount of Caba’s 
voyage tha Pedro da Covilhan had visited Soll and information is given Wi 
Eeanccesmnaiatets 

3 The Anon as Narrative, which is given on ‘of this volume, has a 
descpon of teed Se ‘yea Ears reas an indenon a it 


nnarative wat the official report of Cabral, chough not written by him. 
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matter to Pero Lopes, who was present at everything. Very 
exalted and very excellent and very puissant Sovereigns, Father 
and Mother, may Our Lord have your life and royal estate in 
His holy care. 
“Written in Santarem the agth of July. 
Et Rey. 


+ There were thus at Jet three Spaniards with the fect: Master John, Sancho de 
‘Tovar, and Pedro Lopez de Padila. Pedro Lopez may have been the bearer of this 
letter tothe Spanish sovercigns, 
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we of the earliest and the most complete contemporary 
Ovrrcounts of the voyage of Cabral was writen bya membee 
of the fleet. ‘The author is unknown, but he was without doube 
a Portuguese and a man of more than ordinary intelligence and 
education. From the careful and concise manner in which the 
account was written it appears to have been either an official 
record of the voyage or a narrative intended for publication. 
Some version of this account was known to the Portuguese 
historians who wrote ata later date, but no contemporary copy 
can now be found in Portugal. Te seems to have reached Iealy 
soon after the fleet returned. Because of the interest taken in 
Cabral’s voyage, this narrative was well known in Venice, for 
at least four early manuscripts still exist in the Venetian dialect, 
and it was included in the first edition of Paesi. 

Two theories may be suggested for its presence in Venice: 
one, that it was sent there originally in the Portuguese language 
in either manuscript or printed form and that it was translated 
into Italian at Venice; the other that it was the book to which 
‘Angelo Trevisan refers as the work of Il Cretico,? the secretary 
of the Venetian ambassador to Spain. In favour of the first 
theory it may be held that there are no indications of Italian 
influence in the account and it seems to have been written in the 
form of a diary, from the viewpoint of a Portuguese and not of 
an Italian. Had it been composed or modified by an Italian the 
portion relating to the discovery of Brazil, which was of litde 
interest to the Venetians, would probably not have been in- 
cluded, and it would undoubtedly have contained more about 
the trade in spices, regarding which they were greatly con- 
cerned, One of the early manuscripts states that it was trans- 
lated from Portuguese into Italian, ‘This statement is also made 
in the Paesi, where it appears in the headings of two books. 
Fracanzano, to whom the editing of Paesi is ascribed, further 
states in his dedication to Giovanni Maria Angiolelli that it was 
translated from Portuguese. All of the existing manuscripts 

1 Furer information concerning Tl Cretico and Trevisan is given later, om 
ptt 
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differ, and they may have been independent translations of a 
Portuguese manuscript or possibly ofa printed text. In support 
of the theory that it was the work of If Cretico and that it was 
the book which Trevisan told Malipiero, his former employer, 
that Il Cretico was engaged in writing, we have a contem- 
porary copy among the letters of Malipiero. This manuscript 
is the one most nearly like the text in Paesi, In ic the narra~ 
tive begins with ‘In the year 1500’, as might be expected 
if it were to form part of Malipiero’s annals. Ie is uncertain 
whether II Cretico knew the Portuguese language, and it is 
quite probable that he did not. Furthermore, the style of the 
narrative is not that of the learned professor of Greek as shown 
in his leter to the Signoria, and it does not contain the Latin 
expressions which we would expect Il Cretico to use.! 

Te seems possible, with the large population of the Venetian 
Republic and the general interest of the people in this voyage, 
that che narrative may have been printed separately. There 
were no restrictions against publishing it in Venice as there may 
have been in Lisbon. Ifithad been sent to Venice by Trevisan 
wemight expectit to be printed there, as had happened with the 
acromnt ofthe Spanish voyages from the nots of Peter Marcy? 
‘The manuscripe copyists of this printed narrative then evidenely 


+ tn the toxt of Pee, published sx yeurs after Cabrals return, there are farther 
complications. The ft three books of tat volume are devoted to Portuguese 
SJoyages and include the narrative of Cadamost, two letters of Girolatoo Setigi 
Togating da Ganma's voyage, and the Anonymous Narrative, ‘There then occurs 
{fiat tows’ before te aecounts ofthe Spanish voyages These thes acount ae 
‘continous, without sles. The Cadamoszo voyage, with is secompanying account 
‘ofthat of do Sintra, ends with "in and then not but there sno breakin he text, 
‘The begining ofthe second book i made arbiaily during tho Cadamosto voy 
ihe te Verte a son Clio led fom Pogue no ain oe 
{rien intended for the Anonymous Narrative. The three secounts ae wien in 
{he Venetian dlect and seem to be uniform. ‘This sugges that they might have been 
teandatd togedbr fom Portsgues, ab sated inthe testo the second and thd 
‘ook. ‘The thre mareatives, however, evidently existed in Ialy several years prior to 
the publication of Pant although the fewer of Girlamo Semigi wore onginaly 
‘widen in the orentine dale, ‘The collecon of Portuese voyager given it Pat! 
Twat therefore either ealated a a whole fom 4 Portuguese source or niore probably 
twat made foon a manieipt copy of the thre narratives in Venetian, Because ofthe 
‘Seles wayin which wat pinto it doe note reasonable to sappote tat Facane 
Sino had made the eration or that tad been done for him. Ifthe three accounts 
‘vere not tramlted drely om the Portuguese, the Anonymous Nacrative as given 
in Paesi would seem to have been taken from a Venetian source. 2 

"The letter of Creico which follows the Anonymous Nerative inthe Contarint 
AMS. bad been pablithed. Vaglente copied printed pampilets in his manuscript 
galletion of voyages, andthe author of the walled ltr of King Manuel of 1565 
fad aces to 3 copy ofthe Anonymous Narrative, probably t Rome 
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changed and abbreviated it. ‘The title seems to have been The 
Voyage from Lisbon to Calicut. 

Some clue as to che identity of the Portuguese author may be 
obtained from the narrative itself, He was on Cabral’ ship or 
that of Simio de Miranda or Pedro de Atafde after the storm, 
and he returned either with Cabral or Simo de Miranda. He 
seems to have been present when Cabral met the Zamorin and 
swas on shore at che time of the massacre and was among those 
saved. Since Cabral was on board his ship during the uprising, 
he could not have been the author. Only Frei Henrique, Nuno 
Leitio da Cunha, and a sailor are mentioned, of the twenty who 
escaped. Ie may have been the work of some nobleman who 
‘went with the fleet, but it seems more probable, from the care~ 
fal manner with which ie was written, that it was composed by 
some one whose duty it was to make this record, possibly one 
ofthe writers. The only one holding this position whose name 
is known and who might have been the author is Jodo de Si, 
who had gone with Vasco da Gama as a writer and une 
doubtedly held a position of trust under Cabral. His duties 
would take him ashore at Calicut, and he retumed with the 
cet. Since Ravenstein considers that de $4 may have been the 
author of the so-called Roteiro of the voyage of Vasco da Gama, 
he may have had a similar duty to perform with Cabral’s fleee#* 

From what is known of the voyage of Cabral from other 
sources the Anonymous Narrative is substantially accurate. Te 
‘was written by one who was on the voyage and who lived to 
return, Ie hus ranks second only to the letters of Pedro Vaz de 
Caminha and Master John as an authoritative source. 

Four manuscripts of the Anonymous Narrative have been 
preserved, One of these is to be found with the letters of 
Trevisan in the Sneyd Collection now at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Two manuscripts bound together, known as Contarini A and 
B, and another in somewhat condensed form are in che Mar- 

+ Ngaio ia Cll, ng Prag nn gna Pah 
x Caps et aco oben Cele elena presen eg ian stow ca 
thee page ofthe Contac’ A MS. 

= The gothing in te tet to ncat hat thi mative was writen bya pls 
a gatcmene wicca ts fit ace by Ramus ‘That aolox wu een naoua. 
this he sco veal ad rind the account of te Neigatin fom sono 


‘Sdo Thomé writen by a Portuguese pilot, which he had previously inverted in his 
collection of voyages. 
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ciana Library. Of all these the Sneyd MS, seems to be the 
oldest. The Contatini B MS. seems to be contemporary and 
the Contarini A seems to be later. The fourth manuscript 
is included in a volume entitled Viaggiatori Antichi and was 
written after 1523. The first printed text which is known 
is chat given in the firs edition of Paesi nouamente retrovati. Itis 
to be found in all editions of this collection, and was included 
by Simon Grynaeusin the editions of his Novus Orbis and in the 
German translation, Ie was published by Ramusio in the first 
volume of his Navigation’ et Viaggi, and is contained in all sub- 
tequent editions and in the French translation of Temporal. Ie 
is alo included in several minor collections of voyages during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cencuties. 

‘The translation given is from the text of the first edition of 
the Paesi (a, m, ch. xii to ch, Ixxxiii, inc.) published at 
Vicenza in 1507. Comparison has been made with others 
which followed. 


‘WHEREIN KING MANUEL IN PERSON CONSIGNED THE 
ROYAL STANDARD TO THE CAPTAIN 


I the year 1500 the Most Serene King of Portugal, called 
Don Manuel by name, sent his armada of ships, large and 
small, to che parts of India, in which armada there were twelve 
large and small ships. The captain-general' of this armada was 
Pedro Aliares Cabrile, a fidalgo. ‘These ships departed, both 
well equipped and in good order, with everything which they 
might need for a year and a half Of these cwelre ships,2 he 
ordered that ten should proceed to Calichut [Calicut] and the 
other two3 to Arabia,* directing their course so that they might 
make a place called Zaffalle [Sofala] because they wished to 
establish trade with merchants in the said place, which place, 
Zafialle, is found to be on the way to Calichut. In like manner 


* capo generale. When Cabal is referred to later inthe narrative iti either epi 
tas ot ples map. ‘Thib eso ada that he ig of this narrative 
‘was written by another person. Tr seems als to have been somewhat condensed from 
the orginal. Nothing i il concerning the voyage fom the Cape Verde Inds 0 


2 The storeship of Gaspar de Lemos i evidently not counted, 
2 Those of Barlomes and Diogo Disa 
4+ Thats the country under the control ofthe Arabs inthis cue East Aca 
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the other ten ships carried merchandise which they might need 
for the said voyage. And on the 8th of the month of March 
of the said year they were ready, and on that day, which was 
Sunday, they went a distance of two miles from this city to a 
place called Rastello, where there is a church called Sancta 
‘Maria de Baller [Belem]. To this place the Most Serene King 
‘went in person to consign to the captain the royal standard for 
the said armada. 

Monday, which was the 9th day of March, the said armada 
departed on its voyage with good weather. 

On the 14th day of the said month the said armada passed 
the Island of Chanaria [Grand Canary]. 

On the 22nd day it passed the Island of Capo Verde? 

On the 23rd day one ship became separated from the said 
armada, so that no news of it has been heard fom that day to 
this, nor can anything be learned of i. 


HOW THE SHIPS RAN BECAUSE OF A STORM 


On the agth of April,’ which was Wednesday of the octave 
of Easter, the aforesaid armada came in sight of land, with 
which they had great pleasure; and they went to it to see what 
land it was.+ ‘They found ie a land very abundant in trees, and 
there were people who were going there along the shore of the 
sea. And they cast anchor at the mouth of a small river. And 
after the said anchors were cast, the captain ordered a boat to 
be launched in the sea, in which he sent to see what people they 


+ Neither the justly ceebrated Monastery of the Jeronimos at Belem nor the 
Tower of Belem existed at this ime, although work had begun on the former. The 
“Monsteryoorupis the ste ofthe Retell, cape bile by Pine Heny the Navi 

tor, which no longer exits, Te was here that Vanco da Gatma spent the night before 
EE cpt on his voyage to india. Dom Manvel had vowed taf the voyage was 4 
socez he would rece here church worthy of the resus, This ws began 2 ee 
‘eck aft the ret of ds Gamma, The cerettoniee prior tothe deparere of Cabal's 
ese flrter denied this place wih the hopes and sbitons of Dom Manuel forthe 
ontol ofthe Bastern seat. The Tower of Blom, which we formerly on a rocky 
‘and io the Tagua shore diance below the Monistry, was bul fu 1320. The at 
ofthe river as since extended th thre line to the Tower, and the fornice ste ofthe 
Aestello is also considerably farther from the riverbank than athe me of the depar~ 
ture of Cabral, 

* Probably Sto Nicolau, 

2 "This wat the aand of Apa se letter of Caminha x 

4+ On the agth of Apal they saw land, a which chey were very much plewed 
because in the direction in which i ay there were oe which had huterto been die 
covered (de Gost) 
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were. And they found that they were people of dark colour, 
between white and black, and well built, wich long hair. And 
they go nude as they were born, without any shame whatever, 
and each one of them carried his bow with arrows, as men who 
were in defence of the said river. On the aforesaid armada 
there was no one who understood their language. And having 
seen this, those in the boat returned to the captain; and then 
night came on. During that nighe there was a great storm. 
On the morning of the following day we raised anchor, and 
in a great storm we skireed che coast towards the north (the 
‘wind was the sirocco®) to see whether we might find some 
pore where the aforesaid armada might stay. Finally we found 
2 port where we cast anchor. ‘There we found some natives 
who were fishing in their little barks. One of our boats went 
to where these men were and took two of them and these they 
brought to the captain to learn what people they were, and, as 
has been said, they did not understand one another either in 
speech ot by signs. And that night the captain kepe them with 
Him. On the following day he ordered them to be dressed in 
shirts and coats and red caps [berettas].. They were very content 
‘with this attire and marvelled at the things which were shown 
them. He afterwards ordered them to be put on shore. 


A ROOT FROM WHICH THEY MAKE BREAD, AND THEIR 
OTHER CUSTOMS 


Likewise on that same day, which was the octave of Easter, 
the a6ch day of April’ the chief captain determined tohear mass, 
and he directed a tent to be set up in a place where he ordered 
an altar to be erected. And all chose of the said armada went to 
har mass and a sermon; whereupon many of those men joined 
them, dancing and singing, with their homs, And immediately 
after mass had been said they al lee for their ships. The men 
of the land entered the sea a8 far as their armpits, singing and 

merry and festivity, And then, after the captain had 
dined, the people of the said armada returned to land, taking 
solace and pleasure with those men of the land, and they began 
to ade with the men of the armada, and gave their bows and 


+ The auetv frm here sem to fellow the original Portage accountand ‘we? 
replcethey. #iessoutheat. 3 Te dates ere given comely. 
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arrows for litde bells and leaves of paper and pieces of cloth. 
‘Thus all that day our men took pleasure with them. And we 
found in that place a river of sweet water, and we returned late 
to the ships. 

On the following day the chief captain decided to take in 
water and wood, and all chose of the said armada went on shore. 
‘And the men of that place came to help them with the afore- 
said wood and water, and some of our men went to the place 
where these men dwell, which was three miles away from the 
coast of the sea; and they bartered for parrots and a root called 
igname, which is their bread, which the Arabs eat.1 Those of 
the armada gave them bells and pieces of paper in payment for 
the sai ching. In this place we remained five o sx days, In 
appearance these people are dark, and chey go nude without 
shame, and their hair is long, and they pluck their beards. And 
their eyelids and over their eyebrows are painted with figures of 
whice and black and blue and ed. They have the lip of the 
mouth, that is, che lower lip, pierced. In the opening they put 
a bone as large as anail, and others wear there along blue stone 
ora green one, and they hang from their lips. Women likewise 

nude without shame and they are beautifal of body, with 
fong hair. And their houses are of wood, covered with leaves 
and branches of trees, with many wooden columns, In the 
middle of the said houses and from the said columns to the wall 
they hang a net of cotton, which holds a man, And between 
the nets they make a fire, “Thus in asingle house there may be 
forty or fifty beds set up like looms. 


PARROTS IN THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LAND 


In this land we saw no iron? nor any other metal. They cut 
wood with stone. And they have many birds of many sorts, 
especially parrots, of many colours; among them are some as 
large as hens; and there are other very beautiful birds. Of the 
feathers of the said birds they make the hats and caps [eappelli e 


America prior to the coming ofthe whites. 
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6 
berette] which they wear, ‘The land abounds with many kinds 
of trees and much and excellent water and ignames and cotton. 
In this place we did not sce any animals. ‘The land is large, and 
wwe do not know whether it is an island or mainland, bue on 
account of its size we believe that it is terra firma. Its climate is 
very good. And these men have nets and are great fishermen 
fish for various kinds of fish. Among these we saw a fish 
which they caught, Ie muse have been as large as a barrel and 
longer and round, and i hada head lke cat of a pig and 
small eyes, and it had no teeth and had ears the length of an 
arm and the width of half an arm. Below its body it had two 
holes and the tail was an arm’s length long and equally wide. 
Ithad no feet anywhere. Ithad hair like a pig and the hide was 
as thick asa finger, and its meat was white and fat like that of a 
pig? During these days which we stayed there, the captain 
determined to inform our Most Serene King of the finding of 
this and, and to leave in ie ewo men, exiles [bandit], condemned 
to death, who were in the said armada for this purpose. And 
the said captain promptly dispatched a small supply ship which 
they had with them, in zdditon to the ewelve hips aforesaid 
This small ship carried the leteers to the king. In these were 
contained what we had seen and discovered. After the said 
small ship was dispatched, the captain went on shore and 
ordered a very large cross to be made of wood, and he ordered 
it co be set up on the shore, and also, as has been said, left ewo 
convics in the said place. ‘They begen to weep and the men of 
the land comforted them and showed that they pitied them. 


A STORM SO GREAT THAT FOUR SHIPS PERISHED 


The following day, which was the and of May of the said 
year, the armada made sail on its way to go round the Cape of 
Good Hope. This voyage would be across the gulf of the sea, 


* Cotton was caefily cultivated. According to Claude d'Abbeville the shrub 
‘which bore cotton was et close tothe ground every five or sc years to increase pro 
Suction. 

3 This was undoubtedly a manatee (Trchchus inunguit), herbivorous mamunsl, 
‘which inhabic the shallow waters of rivers and estuaries. Ite from eight to ten feet 
long with a wide shovel-shaped tl. The fore limbs are flippers ox paddles and there 
steno hind limbs, The body ieround and smooth, ‘The eyes and eats aresmall. These 
Stes ae sow found pci the seins ofthe Amazon aad Orinoco, A 
similae species is found inthe West Indies and the neighbouring mainland. 
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more than 1,200 leagues, that is, four miles to aleague. On the 
rath day of the said month, while on our course, there appeared 
a comet with a very long tail in the direction of Arabia. Tt was 
in view continuously for eight or ten nights. 

On Sunday, which was the 24th day of the said month of 
May,! as all the armada was sailing together with a favourable 
wind, with the sails half set and without bonnets because of 
arain which we had the day before, while we were thus sailing, 
there came on us a head wind so strong and so sudden that 
we knew nothing of ic until che sails were actoss the masts. 
And at that moment four ships were lost with all on board, 
without our being able to give them aid in any way.? The other 
teven ships which escaped were also almost lost. And thus we 
took the wind astern with the masts and sails broken. And we 
were at the mercy of God; and thus we went all that day. The 
sea was so swollen that it scemed that we were mounting up to 
the heavens. The wind changed suddenly, although the storm 
‘was still so great that we had no desire to set sails to the wind. 
And going thus with this storm, without sails, we lose sight of 
one another, so that che ship of the captain with two others 
took a different route. And another ship called II Re with two 
others took another route,* and the other one, alone, took still 
anothers And thus we went twenty days through this storm 
without setting a sail to the wind. 


CONCERNING ZAFFALLE, A GOLD-MINE 


On the 16th day of June’ we came in sight of the land of 
‘Arabia and cast anchor close to the shore. ‘There we had much 
sickness and no one went on shore. This land is thickly popu- 
lated and in t we saw many people; and then we raised anchor 
and went along the shore with good weather, and we saw great 
rivers and many animals, so that every place was inhabited. 

Somewhat before? Zaffalle, which is a gold-mine, we found 


 Castankeda and de Barros also give this date, while de Goes says the asth 

2 Those of Bartolomeu Dias, Luis Pres, Ares Gomes daSilva, and Simdo de Pina. 

2 Cabral agit, nd the of Sno de Mirada nd Pedro de Aide 

+ The ship of Sancho de Tovar with those of Nicoliu Coelho and Nuno Leitao da 
a. 2 That of Diogo Diss. 

"This i a mistake for the a6th of July, which isthe date given by de Barros. 

17 ‘After Sofala is evidently meant. 
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people near two islands who were in two Moorish ships 
which were coming from this gold-mine, and they were going 
to Melinde. And when those of the said two ships caught sight 
of out ships, they began to flee. They headed for the shore and 
all cast themselves into the sea in order to reach land, and they 
threw all which they had into the sea so that our people might 
not take it away fom them. Our captain ordered him! to 
come before him, afer che aforesaid ewo ships had already been 
captured by our men, and he asked first whence they came. He 
replied that he was a Moor, a cousin of the King of Melinde, 
and thae the ships were his, and that he was coming from Zaf- 
falle with gold, and chat he was bringing his wife wich him. 
She and also one of his sons, while trying to flee to land, were 
drowned. ‘When the captain of our armada Ieamed that he was 
the cousin of the King of Melinde, which king he considered a 
very good friend of ours, he was very sorry and did him much 
honour. He ordered that his ships with all their goods, which 
he had aken, should be returmed, ‘The Moorish captain asked 
our chief captain whether he had with him any enchanter who 
might recover the gold which they had cast into the sea. Our 
captain replied that we were Christians and that among us such 
things were not the custom. Then our captain inquired con- 
cerning Zaffalle, which was not yet discovered except by 
reputation? This Moor gave him the information that Zaffalle 
‘vasa mine of much gold and tha a Moons king possessed it, 


cate that, when he wa there in 1489-90, he went farther south than Kalwa, the chief 
ay ofthat coast. (VerdaderaInformazam das Tera de Prete oan das Indias, 8, Lisbon, 
4880). This question was discussed by Conde de Fialho (Viggens de Pedro da Covilhan, 
‘Lisbon, 1898), who was ofthe opinion that da Covilhan visited Sofla. ‘The cous of 
Sofia at that time, however, meant the coast ruled by the King of Kilwa (ee Bitte 
and Tomaschek, op. ct). ‘The King of Portugal undoubtedly obtained knowledge 
regarding the Eat African coast through Venetians and from Arabs in Morocco who 
hhad made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Da Gama must have secured sufficient informa 
tion regarding Stal from the Arab plots co warrant Dom Mantel sending two ofthe 
‘vessels of Cabra’ fleet to that por._All naratives state that Sancho de Tovar dit- 
covered it when he stopped there on this voyage. 
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thae this king lived on an island which is called Chiloa [Kilwa], 
and that i was on the route we were to take, and that Zaffalle 
was behind us. The captain took leave of him and we went on 
our way. 

On the aoth day of the month of June? we reached a small 
island which belongs to the same King of Zaffalle, Mozonbige 
[Mozambique]. Ichas a small population and in it there arerich 
merchants. From this island we took supplies and a pilot who 
‘would conduct us to Chiloa. ‘Ths island has a very good port 
and is near the mainland. From here we departed for Chiloa, 
along the coast, where we found many inhabited islands which 
belong to this same king. 

‘We reached Chiloa on the 26th day of the said month, 
and in that place six sails joined;? the other one was never 
found.* This island is small, neat the mainland, and is a beautiful 
country. ‘The houses are high like those of Spain. In this land 
there are rich merchants, and there is much gold and silver and 
amber and musk and pearls. Those of the land wear clothes of 
fine cotton and of silk and many fine things, and they are black 


men.$ 


HOW THE CAPTAIN, HAVING RECEIVED THE SAFE- 
CONDUCT, TALKED WITH THE KING 


[As soon as we arrived there the captain sent to ask a safe- 
conduct from the king, and the king ordered that it be given 
to him immediately. As soon as the captain received the safe- 


+ For the history of Kilwa and other ports onthe coat of Bast Aca porto the 
arrival ofthe Portugese, see G. M, Thea, The Portuguese fa Sonth Aes (London, 
Hip), M, Gulla, Bont ne Pits, a lage comate d ' Ai 
arlene (acs 1830). 

1 This agin ror and should be the oth of ly, the date given by de Barros 
and de Goes 

She sncidnc fhe anal ofthese ysl after ving been pated or vo 
months is emarkable, No accour tells ofthe voyage ofthe ships of Nicolsu Coelho, 
Nano Leito ds Cunha, snd Sancho de Tovae fom the tine they became separated 
fom theres ofthe fect until they rejoined the Eagehip. ‘This would indicate thatthe 
‘atatives ofthe voyage were writen by those onthe other ships. Conta sates that 
they joined at Mowambique. This sem more probable becuse ie was the pace 
ele in th eros gen fare voyae sp to ene dd 
they beam epaat 

Tae sane 2 ‘indicate that the narrative was written as a diary before the fleet 
seached Cape Verde on te retin voyage, since the narative ates ate that the ship 
of Diogo Diss war found there ; 

PTs Arab were cased by the Portogute a thee white or black, the white 
bing thos from Arabia 
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conduct, he sent Alfonso Furtado on shore with seven or eight 
well-dressed men as an embassy. He instructed them to say 
tha they wre ships of ch King of Portage, and hat they 
cane thee rom him 10 make ey with him and that chey 
hhad much merchandise of kinds which he would like. And, 
moreover, he ordered chem to say that it would give him 
pleasure to meet him. The said king replied to him that he was 
very content and that the following day he would meet him 
ithe would be willing to go on shore. Alfonso Furtado replied 
that the captain had orders from his king not to go on shore, 
and that if he wished they might calle in cheir boats, And chis 
they agreed to do the following day. And the next day the 
captain made ready with all his people, and the ships and 
the boats with all their banners raised and his heralds and the 
artillery in order. The king of the said land also ordered his 
almache,* that is, bouts, to be put in order, with much festivity 
and noise, according to their custom. The captain proceeded 
with his tcumperers and pipers. And chey came within sight 
ofeach other And as they were approaching each other, the 
bombards? were ready with their matches and were fired. 
The noise was so great from this discharge that the said king 
with all his people was stupefied and frightened.’ And at once 
they beld a consultation, and having talked chey hurtiedly took 
leave of each other. The captain returned to his ship, and on 
the following day again sent Alfonso Furtado ashore to begin 
to negotiate. He found the king very differently disposed 
toward the captain than he had been at first, excusing himself 
by saying that they had no need of our merchandise and hat it 
seemed to him, the said king, that we were corsairs. And so 
Alfonso Furtado returned ¢o the captain with this message. 
‘And thus we remained for ewo or thice days, for we could 
accomplish nothing. And while we were there they did no- 
thing but send men from the mainland to the island, for they 


5 Small native cra the lmadla ofthe Portuguese. 

» Bombards were breecvloading cannon (see Whiteway). For bombardcivs see 
Piet PLE, and Biclt, M. A. H Ceylon and Portpel (Lepeig, 1927), patt %, PP. 
29-301, 

> Antllery was not used on Arabian or Hindu ships n the Indian Ocean at thistime, 
and there were very few guns on land, ‘The atllery of the Portuguese gave them 3 
‘decided advantage in the eatly encounters with these ships, not only because grester 
‘damage could be done, but because boarding by superior nutnbers could be prevented. 
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feared that we might cake the aforesaid island by force.t_ And 
when the captain saw this, he determined to leave, and ordered 
the sails to be set for the voyage to Melinde, And along the 
coast we found many islands inhabited by Moors. There is 
another city there, which is called Mombaza [Mombasa]. ‘The 
king is a Moor. 

‘All this coast of Arabia is inhabited by Moors. Both on the 
island and on the mainland there are said to be Christians who 
wage many wars. We did not see any of them, 


HOW THE GIFT AND THE LETTER FROM THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL WERE PRESENTED TO THE KING OF MELINDE 


We arrived at Melinde on the and day of the month of 
August of the said year. In that place three ships of Gombaia 
[Cambay] were lying at anchor, and each one of these ships 
must have had a capacity of 200 botte? Their hulls are well 
buile of good wood, tied together with cord (for they have no 
nail), and they are covered with a mixrore in which there is 
much incense. ‘They have no castles except in the stern. These 
ships come to trade from parts of India. When we arrived 
there, the king sent those to visie us with many sheep, hens and 
geese, and lemons and oranges, the best that there are in the 
world. In our ships there were some men sick with the scurvy 
[amalai de Ia boccha}, whom the oranges made well, As soon as 
wwe had cast anchor near the land, the captain ordered all the 
bombards to be fired and the ships to be decked with banners, 


Ba abe atoll a we a aE 
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Meine shots ees ieee Sere see Ge nee 
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andhesent on shore two factors of the king, one of whom could 
speak Moorish, thatis, Arabic, to learn how the king was and to 
iBform why we eame, and that on another day he [ehe expen] 
would send his embassy with the letter which the King of 
Portugal sent him. The king had great pleasure in our coming; 
and at the request of the king the factor who knew how to 
spel Arabic remained onshore, The next dy che king sent 
two Moors of high rank who spoke Arabic to the ships to visit 
the captain. He instructed chem to say chat he had great 
please at his coming, and he begged him to request any- 
thing which he might need from this land just as he would do in 
Portugal, for he and all of his kingdom were at the command of 
the King of Portugal. The captain at once ordered that the 
leceer with the present which the King of Portugal sent him 
should be sent on shore. The present Was this: a rich saddle, a 
pair of enamelled bridles for a horse, a pair of stirrups and their 
spurs all ofsilver, enamelled andgilded, abreaststrap and cords of 
the proper kind for the sid add, and famishings of very rich 
crimson, and a halter worked in gold chread for the aforesaid 
horse, and two cushions of brocade and two other cushions of 
crimson velvet, and a fine carpet, and a piece of tapestry, and 
two pieces of scarlet cloth (this present was worth more than a 
thousand ducats in Portugal), and also a length of crimson satin 
and a piece of crimson taffeta. They agreed in council that 
“Areschorea [Ayres Correia], who went as chief factor, should 
take this present. This Areschorea went on shore with the 
Tectert and the said present, and there went with him many 
principal men and trumpets.? And similarly the said king sene 
all hisimportant men to receive the said factor. And the house 
of the said king was om the shore of the port. Before they 
arrived at the house of the king many women came to meet 
seep Sines own ei. cones may be jue om ha 

# Visco da Canad ef pls o past Malin, When Cabral acved there 


Joe dS ya et om hare wih ‘went 
‘accompanied da Gama. On inquiring for the padrto ‘the king replied that he had 
‘the hand he ed 
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them with vases filled with fire, in which were placed so many 
perfumes that the odours pervaded che land; and thus they 
Entered the house ofthe said king, who wrar seated on a chron, 
and many of the principal Moors with him. ‘The king was 
greatly pleased, and they gave him the present and the letter, 
which in one part was written in Arabic, and in another in 
Portuguese. As soon as the king had read the said letter he 
talked with the said Moors, and they had great pleasure among 
themselves. All gathered in the middle of the toom uttered 
ery, rendering thanks to God that they had for aftiend so great 
a King and lord as the King of Portugal. Immediately he 
ordered arms and lengths of silk cloth to be brought, and he 
ordered them to be given to those who had broughe the present. 
And he told Areschorea that he wished him to remain on land 
tuntil che ships left, because he had much pleasure in talking wich 
him. Areschorea replied thathe could not do so without permis 
sion fiom the chief caprain. ‘The king sent hs brothes in-law 
bearing his ring to the captain, requesting that he should allow 
‘Areschorea to remain on shore, and {telling him] that he mighe 
send on shore for all the things which he needed, and that he 
might take in water. The captain was satisfied with this. Ac 
once the king ordered that Areschorea be given a very honour- 
able lodging, and that he be supplied with everything which he 
needed, thatis, sheep and chickens and tice and milk and bueeer 
and dates and honey and fruit of every kind, save bread, which 
they do not cat.! And thus the said Areschoxea remained three 
days on land, the king talking continually with him of the 
af fais of the king, our lord, and ofthe afas of Poreugal, elk 
ing him that he would be very glad to see the captain again. 
Ateschorea told him that the captain had no authority to dis- 
embark on land, bue that they could see him in a boat, as the 
King of Chilloa had done. The said king refused this, bue 
Areschorea persuaded him to do so, and immediately he sene 
word to the captain, who made ready with his boats, leaving 
the ship in good care. The boat in which he went had its 
canopy spread, and its people were armed under their garments, 
swhich were of very fne scarlet. And the king ordered two 


+ According to Coreéa the King of Malindi had secured wheat from Cambay in 
anticipation of Cabralsarival, 
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boats of the land similarly prepared with their canopies, and he 
ako Sederad's hee bistoned sa thomas of Portugal; and 
his men on land did not know how to do this, so our men had 
to arrange it. The king descended some steps, and at the foot 
of the steps all the richest and most honourable people were 
awaiting him. These had a sheep, and when the king mounted 
the horse sey daugheed he id sheep, andthe King rode 
over it on horseback, And al the people shouted very loudly 
with very high voices. This they did for ceremony and en- 
chantment, and the custom is thus in Zambochob [Zanzibar]. 
‘Then he had a talk with the captain, who finally told him that 
he wished to leave but that he needed a pilot who would con- 
duce him to Calicut. The king told him that he would order 
one to be given to him, and thus they separated one from the 
other, When the said ‘king went on shore he at once sent 
Areschorea to the ships with much meat and feuits for the 
captain, and he also sent him a Guzerati pilot from the ships 
of Chombaia which were in the port. The captain also left ewo 
Portuguese convicts, one of them to remain in Melinde, and 
the other to go with the ships to Chombaia.* The followi 
day, which was the 7th day of August, they departed and 
bogan to cross the gulf to Calichut. 


CONCERNING THE RED AND PERSIAN SEAS 
AND THE ISLAND OF AGRADIDA} 


In this crossing, which took us along all the coast of Melinde, 
we left a very rich and beautiful Moorish city which is called 
Magadasio [Mogadishu]. And beyond this there is a large 
ishnd with another very beautiful walled city. The island has 


+ Tho nae Zana, nly he rpon ofthc lack, wasp bythe Arto 
as plato Ho Ea Aten cons rales they colts ares 

= Bean nde oe tat hero chavs oxo Machado mdi de Moura 
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a bridget in che land which is called Zognotorre. And 
farther along the coast is the mouth of the strait of Mecca, 
which muse be a league and a half wide, that is, the said strait. 
And there within is the Red Sea, and thus the House of Mecca 
and Saint Catherine of Mount Sinai, And from there are 
carried spices and precious stones to Caiero and to Alexandria 
across a desert by means of dromedaries, which are a special 
kkind of camel. And concerning this sea there are many great 
chings to relate. And passing the mouth of the suit of the 
other side, is the sea of Persia, in which are great provinces and 
many kingdoms which belong to the Grand Sultan of Babi~ 
Ionia.’ In the middle of this Persian Sea there is a small island 
which is called Gulfal [Julfir]* where there are many pearls. 
And in the mouth of this Persian Sea is a large island which is 
called Agremus [Ormuz]. This belongs to the Moors, aso the 
king who is the lord of Gulfal. And in this Agremus there are 
many horses which they take to all parts of India to sell and they 
bring a great price. And in all these lands there is great traffic 
of ships. And passing this Sea of Persia there is a province 
which is called Combaia, whose king is great and powerful. 
‘And this land is the most productive and rich in the world, In ie 
there is much wheat and other grain and rice and wax and 
sugar, and here is produced all the incense of the world,5 and 
many cloths of silk and of cotton. And there are many horses 
and elephants. The king was an idolater, and recently a Moor 
was crowned because of the influential Moors who are in his 
kingdom. And there are still many idolaters among them. 
These people are great merchants, who on the one hand trade 
with Arabia, and on the other with India, which begins where 
they are, And thus they go along this coast as far as the 
kingdom of Calichut. On this coast are great provinces and 


+ This san error; a portis evidently meant. The island refered to may have been. 


Pi sri of Bab-c-Mande is ten mils wide, : 

3 Mesopatana, then unger the control of the Turks, ruled by Bayazid I, At this 
period Baype sv so called Babylonia. 

Tue author conse the nae of this ilnd, whose waters were eeebroted for 
‘hei esl hess with Jules town onthe mala. 2 

5 Fis not sic tre, While much incense was produced Bers, lege quantities 
vere imported, partclaly fiankincente fom Somatiand and Arabia, “What i 
‘feed t's probably the combinations of incense mater fo forma powders, nce 
{ek and partes, of which enoemows qoanie were wed in tnd 
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kingdoms of Moors and of idolaters. And all that which is in 
this chapter was not seen by us. 

‘We came in sight of India on the 2and day of August. This 
was a land in the kingdom of Goga. And as soon as we recog 
nized it we went along ic until we arrived at a small island 
which is called Angradida [Anjediva] which belongs to a Moor. 
In the middle of ie is a large lake of sweet water. It is unin~ 
habited and a desert. From there to the mainland is a distance 
of two miles. This was once inhabited by Gentiles. And be~ 
cause it is on the route of the Moors of Mecca‘ to Calichut 
they stop there because they require water and wood. And as 
soon as we arrived there we cast anchor in the sea; and we went 
on shore and spent nearly fifteen days taking on water and 
wood, and watched to see whether the Meccan ships would 
come; we wished to capture them, if we could do so. And 
thus the people of the land came to speak with us, and told us 
of many things. Our captain ordered us to show them great 
honour, And on this island there is a small chapel [armada}? in 
which, during these days when we were there, many masses 
were stid by the clergy, whom he had to remain with the factor 
in Calichut, And thus we all confessed and partook of com- 
munion. And we took on the said water and wood. Since the 
ships of the said Moors of Mecca did not come, we departed 
for Calichut, which is seventy leagues distant from this island. 


HOW THE CAPTAIN WENT TO THE KING OF CALICHUT 


‘We reached Calichut the 13th day of September of the said 
year. And at one league from the city a fleet of boats came out 
to receive us. In it ame the Chunal? of the said city and a very 


£-The Portugues found ths cates of Mobammdans when thy reached Indi: 
he scaling Arts a Bays or Moo of Mes who engaged athe ade rae 
ton ofthe fatan Geen sod paelty with the wes coat ot nda the mops oF 
ee mtv people of Mase whet aces hd nel bloga ey 

{> thelower ates bar ho had ben conve to the Mose ih and thee of that 
Eiko fad come overland fom che nom inthe fe quarter of he thaesath 
Exar. Teme note fergoren ut inthe ys othe get Sulanate of De ys 
fed By Sikandar Loa aad that neu al of lads noch ofthe Kaen was undet 
Mohammedan rule. The Depper Coat of Malibu formed but an nsigalicart part of 
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wealthy merchant of Guzerate and the chief residents of this 
city of Calichut. They came on board the fagship, saying chat 
the king was greatly pleased at our coming. And thus we cast 
our anchors into the sea before the city and loudly began to 
fire off our artillery, at which the Indians marvelled greatly, 
saying that no one had power against us except God. And thus 
we remained that night. The morning of the following day 
the captain determined to send the Indians ashore whom we 
canied from Poreogal in our ships. ‘These were five tha, one 
Moor who had become a Christin among us and four 
Gentile fishermen," all of whom spoke very good Portuguese. 
‘The aforesaid captain sent these on shore very well dressed, 
that they might speak with the king and that they might tell 
him why we came, so that he might order a safe-conduct given 
us so that we might go on land. This they did. ‘The Moor 
spoke with the king because the others, who are fishermen, did 
not dare to approach the king, nor could they look upon him, 
because the king considers this che custom for his rank and 
magnanimity, as will be explained later on. ‘The king ordered 
that the said safe-conduct be given and that any of us who 
wished might go on land. And seeing this, the captain at once 
sent Alfonso Furtado with an interpreter who knew how to 
speak Arabic. He was to tell che king that these ships belonged 
to the King of Portugal, who had sent them to this city to make 
a treaty of commerce and of good peace with them; and for 
this it was necessary for the captain to go on shore; that he 
carried instructions from our King of Portugal that no one 
should go on shore without having others as a hostage for 
his person; and that His Highness, the said King of Calichut, 
should send to the said ships those men of the city whom the 
said Alfonso Furtado had in mind? The said king, having 
heard the said embassy, refused firmly, saying that those men 
whom they asked of him were very old and venerable men 
who could not go on the sea and that he would give him others. 
Alfonso Furtado told him chat he could not take any except 


1 This was the Moor, Baltasar, These five had been taken to Portugal by Vasco da 


3 According to de Barrosthey had been selected by Monae, the “Moor of Tunis’, 
phan Vac a Gama had brought back to Portugal (ee Ravenstein, Vasco da Game, 
px 
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thos, because they were given in the inructions ofthe cape 
tain from his King of Portugal. The king marvelled greatly 
at this; and they continued in this difference for two or three 
days, Finally the king agreed to send them, and it was told to 
the captain at once. And the captain made ready to go on 
shore and to remain two or three days, and he took with him 
twenty or thirty of the most honourable men and those in 
good standing, with his officials, as was fitting for the service 
of a prince. And he carried all the silver which was in all of 
the ships, He left as chief captain in his place Sancto de Trovar, 
to whom he gave instructions to do honour to those men of 
the land who had been given as hostages for the captain. The 
following day the king came to a house which he had near the 
sea shore to receive the captain, and from there he sent the 
aforesaid men of the land to the ships. They were five men, 
very honourable, and they carried with them a hundred men 
with swords and bucklers. ‘With those men were fifteen ot 
twenty drummers. And the captain departed from the ship 
with bis boats; he had already sent on shore all the things which 
he needed. And as soon as the captain had embarked, the 
aforesaid five men set forth from he city. These did not wish 
to enter the ships uneil che captain came on shore. And over 
this they were in disagreement for a long time. ‘Thereupon 
Areschorea entered one of their sambucos, that is, a boat, and 
persuaded them to enter the ship, the captain already being on 
his way to the land. And as the captain landed, many noble- 
men came to receive him. They carried him in their arms 
and all chose who came with him, so that they did not set foot 
on the ground un in this manner they arrived at che place 
where the king was. 


‘THE APPAREL OF THE KING OF CALICHUT IN HIS 
RESIDENCE 

The king was in a high house, placed within a canopy with 

ewenty cushions of silk tapestry. And the covering of the 

canopy was of cloth of silk which looked like purple. And he 


+ Those who went ashore wer richly dees with silks and jewels, Cabral himself 
wore an ope, or long lowing robe of brocade which was the fashion at that day. ‘The 
‘Zamorin wore only a purave, and his body was covered with jewels (de Barrer). 
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was nude above and below the waist. And he had around him 
a doth of very fine white cotton, which was wound many 
times around him and worked in gold. He had on his head a 
cap of brocade made like a long and very high helmet, and he 
had his ears pierced. In chem he had large pieces of gold wich 
rubies of great price and likewise diamonds, and two pearls, 
very large, one round and the other pear-shaped, larger than 
alarge filbert. And he had on his arms bracelets of gold from 
the elbow down, fall of rich stones, with jewels and pearls of 
great value. And on his legs he had great riches, and on one toe 
of his feet he had a ring in which was a carbuncle ruby of great 
brilliance and value. Likewise on the fingers of his hands he had 
many rings fall of jewels with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. 
‘Among them was one the size of a large bean. And he had two 
belts of gold full of rubies beleed over the cloth, And the 
riches which he had on him were priceless. And he had near 
him a large silver chair, the arms and back of which were of 
gold and fall of stones, that's, of jewels. He had in his house a 
Titeer with which he had come from the larger house." In this 
litter he enjoyed remaining continually, and it was carried by 

two men, Ie was rich beyond description. And he had also 
2s many as fifteen or twenty trumpets of silver and three of gold. 
One of these was of such size and weighe that ewo men had 
enough to do to carry it, The mouths of these three trumpets 
were full of rubies. And nearer to him he had four silver vases 
and many of gilded bronze, large candlesticks of brass, and 
others full of oil and small wicks. These were burning in the 
house, which was not necessary; he had them there for gran-~ 
deur. And his father was there, standing five or six steps away, 
and also two of his brothers, all like himself with great riches 
upon them. And there were also many other honourable 
gentlemen who stood at a greater distance and also had great 
wealth upon them, in the same manner as the king. And when 
the captain entered he wished to go to the king to kiss his hand, 
but they made a sign to him that he desis, for ie was not the 
custom among them that any one should approach the king; 
and thus he remained where he was. The king made him sit 


¥ ‘The French translation of 108 reads, ‘i his house he had a bed which was made 
like those which are below the large beds ofthis country.” 
L 
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down, to do him honour. And he began to give his embassy. 
He read the leter of che King of Portugal which was written in 
the Arabic language,* and immediately he sent to his house for 
the present of the things which we shall mention below. 


‘THE PRESENT WHICH WAS GIVEN TO THE KING, 
WITH THE DISORDER WHICH FOLLOWED 

To begin with, a basin of silver for washing the hands, 
made with figures in relief, all gilded and very large; a dish of 
gilded silver with its lid ‘similarly worked, wich figures in 
relief; two silver maces with silver chains for the mace bearers, 
and four Jarge cushions, that is, two of brocade, and two of 
crimson, and a large carpet and two fine tapestries, very rich, 
one with figures and the other with foliage, and also a bronze 
vessel for washing the hands of the same work as the basin. 
‘And when the king had received this present and the leceer and 
the embassy, he showed great pleasure. And he told the cap- 
tain that he should send for che men whom he had puc in his 
hands as hostages, for they were gentlemen and could not eat, 
drink, or sleep on the sea, and thac if for any reason he wished to 
return to the ships, chat the next day he would return them to 
hhim, and that he could come on shore to do all that he might 
find necessary. The captain withdrew co his ship and left 
‘Alfonso Furtado with seven or eight men with him to wait 
at his house. When the captain left the shore a zambuco with 
‘men of Calichut went ahead of him to the ship to inform those 
who were hostages that the captain was returning thither, And 
straightway they threw themselves into the sea. Areschorea, 
the chief factor, quicly entered a boat and took two of the 
honourable men and two or three servants; and the others 
escaped by swimming to shore, And at this moment the 
captain reached the ship and ordered the two worties put 
tedow deck. And then he sen word tothe king that upon his 
arrival he had found this annoyance, which one of his clerks 
had brought about; that he had thereupon ordered the two 
worthies to be retained because many of his own men were on 
shore as well as much property, and chat His Serenity should 
send these to him; and that he would send his men in retum, 

* Atszltion of hs teri given on pp. 187-50. 
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whom he was treating very well. Wich this embassy there wene 
to the king two of those men who had been taken with the 
ambassadors. And all that night the captain awaited the reply. 
‘And the nex¢ day the king came co the seashore with more than 
ten or twelve thousand men, and our people who were on land 
were seized for the purpose of sending them in his almache to 
make an exchange for those whom the captain had held; and 
while matters were thus, twenty or thirty almache came, and 
our boats set out with the aforesaid men who were hostages. 
And the almacke did not have the courage to come alongside 
our boats, nor ours to their almache. And thus that entire day 
was spent without doing anything. And when they recumed 
to land with our men they began to show them great discour- 
tesy, frightening them by saying that they wished to kill chem. 
That night our men were in great tribulation. The following 
day the king again sent word to the captain that he was sending 
him his men and his goods with the almache without carrying 
any arms and that he should chus send his boats. He immedi~ 
ately ordered it, and wich them Sancto de Tovar, his captain, 
who reached the place where the almache were, and they began 
to receive all che silver and all the other things which they had 
on land; so that nothing remained but one abmoftesse, that is, 
a sack containing a bed and its furnishings. And while nearly 

the men were thus, one of those gentlemen, who was in our 
boats which Sancto de Tovar had, took it in his arm and threw 
it into the sea; and when our men who were in the almache saw 
this they became so indignane and angry that they threw all che 
men of the almache into the sea, and chere only remained in 
the almache and in our boats one old man, who was one of 
the principal men and a hostage of ours, and two boys of our 
numberremained in the almache, for they could notescape. And 
the next day the captain, taking pity on the old man who was a 
hostage and who had had no food for three days, sent him 
ashoreand gave him all the arms which hadremainedin the ships 
belonging to those who had thrown themselves into the sea, 
and he sent to ask the king to return these ewo youths. “The 
king sent them. After two or three days passed in this manner 
and no one went to land or from land to us, the captain and the 
others conferred. The chief factor said that if the King of 
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Calichue would send two men for security he himself would go 
ashore. The captain and the others were satisfied with what 
factor had said, bue it was not known whether there was any one 
who dared to go on shore; and immediately a cavalier named 
Francescho Chorea said that he would go on land to talk with 
the king, and this he did, He cold him how Areschorea was 
preparing to come on shore to make a treaty with his serenity 
End chat he should send them two merchants as hostages, one 
of them a very rich merchant from Guzerat. ‘The aforesaid 
‘Moor, called a Guzerate, replied to the king that he would send. 
him two of his nephews, whereat the king was very content, 
The following day Francescho Chorea sent the reply to the 
captain, and Areschorea quickly made himself ready; and the 
king sent che hostages to the ship, and Areschorea went ashore; 
and in kis Company cighe or ten mien. And late thac day 
‘Areschorea returned to the ship to sleep. And the following 
day he returned to shore to carry out all that had been agreed 
on. The hostages, however, remained on the ship. The king 
ordered him to be given the best house, which belonged to a 
Guzerate merchant, and gave this merchant the task of teaching 
the factor che customs and manners of the country. And thus 
Areschorea began to negotiate and carry on trade. The 
language which our men spoke was Arabic, so that no one 
could converse with the king excepe through Moors 2: ineer 
mediaties. These are bad people and were much opposed to us, 
so that they were at all times deceitful and prevented us from. 
sending anyone to the ships. And when the captain saw that 
every day we were sending men to shore and that no one was 
returning with reply, he determined to leave and ordered sails 
set. We were thus captive on shore in a house well guarded by 
many people. We saw that the ships were leaving. ‘The Guze- 
rate, for consideration of his nephews, who were on the ship, 
told Areschorea that he should send a youth in an almache to the 
ships. This youth was conducted to the captain, and the cap- 
tain, heeding the protest of Areschorea, returned to port, and 
thus Areschorea began to deal with the aforesaid king; and he 
drew up the treaty, obtaining litele by little what he wished. 
And since this Guzerate urged this on account of his men who 
were given as hostages on the ships, the king charged a Turk, 
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an important merchant, to attend to our affairs, and quickly 
he had us leave that house for another, nearer the house of the 
said Moor, and soon we began to see some of our merchandise, 
of which we bought part." 

And we remained thus for ewo months and a half until che 
aforesaid treaty was finally completed and agreed to. This was 
accomplished with much effort on the part of Areschorea and 
those who were with him. When the treaty was completed, 
which was done by much bargaining, the aforesaid king gave 
him a house near the sea which hada garden, In the said house 
Areschorea set up a banner with the arms of the king.? And as 
for the treaty, the said king gave him two leteers signed in his 
hand, one of which was of copper with his signature engraved 
in brass.3 This was to remain in the house of the factor, and the 
other one of silver with its signature engraved in gold, which 
wwe were to carry with us to our King of Portugal. When these 
letters were finished, Areschorea went immediately ¢o the ship 
and delivered this leter of silver to the captain, and took ashore 
the men who were on board as hostages. And from that day on 
they began to show confidence in us so that it seemed as though 
‘we were in ourown land. And one day, while things were thus, 
a ship came there which was going from one kingdom to an- 
other. That ship was carrying five elephants; among them was 
a very large one of great price because it was trained for war.* 
The ship which cartied it was very large and had many well- 
armed people. And when the king leamed of the coming of the 
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aforesaid ship, he sent to tell the captain that he begged him to 
capture that ship which was carrying the elephant; he said he 
had offered much money for it, bue they did not want to give 
it up. The captain sent word that he would do so, but that he 
‘would have to kill if they did not wish to surrender. The king 
‘was content with this and sent a Moor with them to see how he 
took the ship and to tell them what was intended. At once the 
captain sent a caravel with a large bombard and well armed, 
with sixty or seventy men? They pursued the ship for two 
nights without being able to capture it. The next day they 
caught up with ie and asked them if they wished to surrender. 
‘The Moors began to laugh because they were numerous, and 
their ship was very large, and they began to shoot arrows. And 
when the captain of the caravel saw this, he ordered the artillery 
fired so that they struck the said ship, and ie surrendered at once. 
Thus they took it to Calichue with all its people. ‘The kin 
came fordhto the shore m seek. And the capeain of the earavel 
‘went at once to deliver the ship's captain and likewise the ship 
tothe king. The king marvelled greatly that so small a caravel 
and with so few people could take so large a ship in which 
were three hundred men at arms. The king received the ship 
and the elephants with great pleasure and solace, and the 
caravel retumed to the ships. 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF CALICHUT 


‘The city is large and has no wall around it, and in certain 
places of the land there are many empty spaces and the houses 
are distant one from the other. ‘They are of stone and lime and 
carved within, On top they are covered with palms, and the 
doors are large and well worked, and around the houses there 
isa wall within which they have many trees and lakes of water 
in which they bathe and wells of water from which they drink, 


2 “And he learned that a sip had left Coch city went leagues distant, which 
‘ad come fom Cello. Thi cared even cleans hich were cored ss merchane 
dive to the King of Cambaya. ‘They belonged to wo merchants of Coch named 
Maumale Mere and Cherina Merete (de Baron, De Barer continues sying tht 
{he Zarhorin informed Cabral thatthe ship belonged tothe Moor, that keame om, 
{Geylon with to hiplond of spices and thar ginger watt be loaded st Cananore 
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‘When te ship was capture, however, no ces were found All at Cabral ecetved 
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And throughout the city there are other large lakes of water 
to which the people go frequently to bathe, and this because 
every day they bathe their entire bodies two, three, or four 
times. The king is an idolater, although others have believed 
that they are Christians. These have not learned so much 
about their customs as we who have had considerable trade 
relations in Calichut. This king they call Gnaffer. Almost all 
hisnobles and the people who serve him are men dark as Moors. 
And they are well-built men, and go nude above and below the 
waist. They wear fine white clothes of cotton and of other 
colours girded around them. They go barefoot, without caps, 
save the great lords, who wear caps of velvet and brocade, 
some of which are very high. Their ears are pierced, with 
many jewels in the openings. They wear gold bracelets on 
their arms. ‘These nobles carry sword and buckler in their 
hands, and the swords are bare and wider at che point than 
elsewhere. Their bucklers are round like the rotlle of Italy. 
These are black and red. Thus they are the greatest jugglers 
with sword and buckler in the world, and have no other occu- 
pation. There are at the court numberless people who do these 
things. They marry one wife ot five or six women, and those 
who are their best ftiends gratify them by sleeping with their 
wives, so that among them there is neither chastity nor shame. 
‘And when the girls are eight years old they begin to secure gain 
by this means, ‘These women go nude almost like the men and 
wear great riches, They have their hair marvellously arranged 
and are very beautiful, and they entreat the men to deprive 
them of their virginiy, for as long as they are virgins they can- 
not procure a husband, These people eat twice a day. ‘They 
do not eat bread, nor do they drink wine or eat meat or fish, 
but only rice, butter, milk, sugar, or fruits, Before they eat 
they wash, and if, after they have washed, any one who has 
not washed touches them they do not eac until they have again 
washed, 0 that in this they make great ceremony. All day long 
both men and women goabout eating a leaf which iscalled betlla, 
which makes the mouth red and the teeth black, and those who 
do not do this are men of low degree. When some one dies, 
because they must wear black, they polish their tecth and do 
1 Thowe of da Gama et. 
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not eatit for several months. The king has two wives, and each 
one of them is attended by ten priests and each one of them 
sleeps with her carnally to honour the king, and for this reason 
the sons do not inherit the kingdom, but only the nephews, 
sons of the sister of the king. And, moreover, there dwell in 
the house a thousand or fifteen hundred women, to give greater 
magnificence to the state. These have no other duty save to 
clean and sprinkle the house before the said king wherever he 
wishes to go, and they sprinkle with water mixed with cow's 
dung. ‘The houses of the said king are very large, and in these 
houses there are many fountains of water in which che kin 
bathes. And when the king goes forth he goes in a very ric 
liter [choridore].! Two men carry this, and thus they go with 
many players of instruments and many gentlemen with swords 
and bucklers, and many archers and guards before him, and 
porters and canopy above im. Thu thy do him more 
miout Sha say other King ia the 0eld, boosts no onc dart 
to approach within three or four paces of him. And when they 
git him snyhing they give i to him on branch, for they 
mustnottouchhim. And thus when they speak to him they sp 
with the head lowered and the hand before the mouth, and 
a geleman appar before him without sword and sid 
when they do reverence they place the hand above the 
head as one who gives thanks to Our Lord, and no official or 


¥ Castanheda gives the following description ofan andor when telling ofthe meeting 
‘of Vasco da Gama with the Kotwal of Calicut. 
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man of low quality may see the king or speak with him, and 
especially fishermen, If a gentleman goes along a street and 
two fishermen should come towards him along the said way, 
the said fishermen either flee or receive many blows. When the 
king dies, these gentlemen and his wives burn the king with 
sandalwood to honour him (the people of low rank bury), and 
they sprinkle cheir heads and shoulders with ashes, They wear 
their beards full. They are great story tellers and writers. They 
write on a palm leaf wich an iron pen without ink.t And re- 
garding the other class of men; there are great merchants who 
are called Guzerates who are from a province which is called 
Combaia* These and the natives are idolaters and adore the 
san and the moon and cows, and should any one kill a cow, he 
i killed for it. These Guzerate merchants eat nothing which 
receives death, nor do they eat bread or drink wine, and if some 
youth should eat meat in error they send him out to seek the 
will of God on this earth, even though he be of the highest 
descent and a son of a great lord or merchant, These believe 
in enchantments and diviners. ‘They are whiter men than the 
natives of Calichut. They wear their hair very long and also 
their beards. They go clothed in cloth of fine cotton; they 
wear veils and their hair wrapped about as the women do, 
and they wear sandals. They woo and marry one woman as we 
do. ‘They are very jealous and hold to their wives, who are very 
beautiful and chaste. They are merchants of cloth and of 
adornments and of jewels. 


CONCERNING THE MERCHANTS AND THE VOYAGE OF 
SPICES TO CAIRO AND ALEXANDRIA 


‘There are other merchants who are called Zetieties* and they 
are from another province. They are idolaters, and great 
merchants of jewels and of pearls and of gold and silver. They 


+ For the method of writing on the Ieaves ofthe talpot palm and the formation of 
book, see Tennant (op. cit, pp. 512-13). 

3 "The Guzerat merchants, having their head-quarters in Cambay, had many branches 
and factories, and their shipping and trade relations extended throughout the Indian 
‘Ocean fom East Aftica to Indo-China. The trade with Malacca was extensive, and 
‘many Gurerat merchants resided there. Tt has been estimated that between three 
thousand and four thousand voyaged to Malacca for trade each yea, particularly after 
thy Chace jun case eucnly to Indian ots 

5 These were the Chetry, Tamil commercial cate in south India, Since they came 
‘from the Coromandel coast they were considered foreigners. 
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are blacker men. They go nude and wear small head-dresses, 
and under the head-dress they wear hair like the tail of an ox 
ora horse. These people are the greatest enchanters that there 
arein the world, for every day they talk with the devil invisibly. 
‘The wives of these men are very corrupt in wantonness, like 
the natives of the land, In this city there are Moors from 
‘Mecca and from Turkey and Babylonia! and Persia and from 
many other provinces. ‘They are great merchants and rich 
men, and they have all the merchandise which comes to this 
tity Of Calidiot, chat i, jewels of many sorts and ‘very 
rich things: musk, amber, benzoin, incense, aloc-wood, 
thubarb, porcelain, cloves, ‘cinnamon, brazil-wood, sandal- 
wood, Jac, nutmegs, mace. All of these come from a disance, 
save ginger, pepper, tamarind, myrobalan, and cassia-fistula 
and also wild Gnmtamon, which ll growin te land of Calichue, 
These Moors are so powerful and rich that they command all 
the land of Calichut, and in the mountains of this kingdom 
there isa very great and powerful king who is called Naremega 
[Narasimha], and they are idolaters. ‘The king has two or three 
hundred wives. The day he dies they burn him and all of his 
wives with him. And this custom prevails for nearly all the 
others who are married when they die. A ditch is made in 
which they burn him, and then his wife, dressed as richly as 
possible, attended by all her relatives, with many instruments 
and festiviey, is led to the trench, and she goes dancing back- 
wards, The trench has a fire burning in it and into this she lees 
herself fall. Her relatives are provided and ready with pots 
of oil and butter, and as soon as she has fillen into it they throw 
the said pots over her so that she may burn more quickly. 

In this kingdom there are many horses and elephants because 
they wage war, and they have them so taught and trained that 
the only thing which they lack is speech, and they understand 
everyeing ike human beings. And this we ourselves have 
seen in Calichut. ‘The elephants which the king has, on which 
he rides, are the strongest and most ferocious animals in the 
world, for two of them draw a ship to land. The ships of this 
Innd navigate only from October or November unel the end of 
March. Their summer isin these months, and the other months 


* hes Beypt 
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are winter, and in them they do not navigate their ships and 
they keep them on land. In the month of November the ships 
of Mecca leave Calichut with the spices and carry them to 
Vida [Jidda],? which is the port of Mecca. And from there they 
carry them to Cairo overland and to Alexandria. 


‘THE GREAT SLAUGHTER OF THE MOORS AND 
CHRISTIANS IN CALICHUT 


After we had been in the land about three months and the 
teaty had been signed and ewo of our ships loaded with spices, 
the captain one day sent on shore to tell the king that he had 
been in his land for three months and had loaded only wo 
ships, and that the Moors were concealing the merchandise 
from them and the ships of Mecca were secretly loading and 
were thus departing, and that the said captain would be greatly 
obliged to him if he would have this attended to with dispatch, 
because the time of his departure was already approaching. 
The king replied to him that he would be given all che mer- 
chandise he wished, and thatno Moorish ship would be allowed 
to load until our ships were loaded, and if any Moorish ship 
should leave that the captain might take it to see whether the 
thip had any merchandive, and that he would have it given t0 
them at the price which the said Moors had paid for it. 

On the r6th day of December of the said year, 2s Areschorea 
was settling accounts with two factors? and writers of two of 
our ships which were already loaded for departure, a Moorish 
ship lefe with much merchandise. The captain took it, and the 
captain of that Moorish ship,tand the most honourable of his 
men among them disembarked and made great lamentation 
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and uproar, so that all the Moors assembled and went to talk 
swith che king, elling how we had on land more riches than we 
had carried to his kingdom, and thac we were the worst robbers 
and thieves in the world, that as we had taken their ship in his 
port so would we do from that day onward, and that they were 
obliged to kill all and that His Highness should rob the house of 
thefactor. The king, asa seditious man, agreed that this should 
bedone, And we, not knowing anything ofthis, allowed some 
of our men to go on shore to do their trading throughout the 
city. We saw all the people come against our men, slaughter 
ing them and wounding them; and the rest of us went t give 
them aid; 0 that on that shore we slew seven or eight of them, 
and they ewo or three of us. And we were about seventy men 
with swords and helmets, and they were innumerable, with 
lances and swords and shields and bows and arrows. And they 
so pressed us that it was necessary to retreat to che house; and 
during the retreat they wounded five or six men. And thus 
we closed the door with much effort, and they fought against 
the house even though it was surrounded by a wall as high as a 
man on horseback. We had seven or eight eross-bows with 
which we killed a mountain of people. More than three thou- 
sand of their warriors assembled. And we raised a banner so 
that chose on the ships might send us aid. The boats drew near 
theshore, and from there they fired their bombards and did no 
damage. ‘Then the Moors began to break down the wall of the 
house so that in the space of an hour they razeditentirely. They 
sounded trumpets and drums with great shouts and pleasure, 
so that it seemed as though the king were with them because 
wwe saw one of his attendants, And Areschorea saw that we had 
no remedy whatever, and because we had been fighting for two 
hours so fiercely that our men could hold out no longer, he 
determined that we should sally forth to the shore, breaking 
through them to see whether the boats might not save us. We 
did this. And thus che greater part of our men arrived near 
enough to enter the water, and the boats did not dare to 
approach to receive us.! And chus, because of ltee assistance, 


+ According to de Bacros the Moors had made mounds of rand and pitson the shore 
the previous night, so that the boats from the ships would be delayed in saving the 
Portuguese who might escape. 
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Areschorea was slain and with him fifty and more men.t And 
‘we escaped by swimming, to the number of twenty persons, all 
severely wounded. Among these a son of the aforesaid Ares 
chorea escaped; he must have been about eleven years old? 
Thus we entered the boats, almost drowned. ‘The captain of 
the said boats was Sancho de Tovar, because the chief captain 
wassick. And thus they tookustotheship. And when the chief 
captain saw this dissension and bad treatment, he ordered ten 
Moorish ships which were in the port to be taken, and all the 
people whom we found in the said ships to be killed. And thus 
we slew to the number of five hundred or six hundred men, 
and captured twenty or thirty who were hiding in the holds of 
the ships and also merchandise; and thus we robbed the ships 
and took what they had within them. One had in ic ehree 
elephants which we killed and ace; and we burned all nine of 
the unloaded ships; and the following day our ships drew 
nearer to land and bombarded the city, so that we slew an end- 
less number of people and did them much damage, and they 
fired from on shore with very weak bombards. And while 
things were thus, ewo ships passed at sea and went to Pandarada 
[Pandarani], which is five leagues from here. And the ships 
went towards land where there were seven other large ships, in 
shallow water, and loaded with many people. We could not 
capture them because they were in very shallow water, and the 
captain quickly decided that we should go to Chochino 
[Cochin], where we might load the ships. 


HOW THE SHIPS WERE LOADED AT CUCCHINO 


And we departed for Cucchino, which is thirty leagues from. 
Calichut, and is a kingdom of itself, They are idolaters of the 
same language as Calichut. And thus going on our way we 
found two ships of Calichut loaded with rice, and we went 
straight to them, and the people fled to shore in their boats and. 
‘we took the ships. The captain, secing that they did not carry 

+ Paalo da Tindada in his itor of he Fanccan Onder inthe Eas (Conse 
spiritual do Oriente, MSS. Vat. lat. 7746, 1638, ch. 64), states that three Franciscans were 
i ie "the on Chin sar tind He wou seo, 
Rs a fg sal hus ins eased 
by Nao Lao fo Cun the cpa ofthe Amc 
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merchandise, ordered them to be bumed. And we reached 
Cucchino the ath day of December, and cast anchor in the 
mouth ofa river. The captain sent on shore a poor man of the 
Guzerate nation who voluntarily left Calichut to come to 
Portugal. And he was to tell the king" what had happened to 
the rest of usin Calichut and that the captain had sent him to say 
that he wished to load his ships in his kingdom, and for pay- 
ment he carried money and merchandise. The king replied 
chat he was grieved thet 90 amach infry had been dene his, 
and that he had great pleasure in our coming to his land, for he 
knew what good people we were, and all that we wished for 
would be done. The Guzerate who went ashore told the said 
kking that there was need for some security, which was obtained 
by exchanging man for man, and thathe mightsend him as host- 
age any one of his men, and that immediately the men of our 
ships would go ashore. “The king at once sent two of his prin~ 
cipal men with other merchants, and samples of merchandise 
and hostages, who should go to the ships and should tell the 
captain that he would do all chat he wished. The captain im- 
mediately sent the factor? with four or five men ashore with 
orders to buy merchandise, keeping with him, however, the 
men who were hostages, treating them very honourably. 
Every day they were exchanged because the gentlemen of those 
parts do not eat on the sea; if by chance they did eat, they could 
not see their king again. “And thus we were twelve or fifteen 
days loading the ships a distance from Cucchin, at a place called 
Carangallo [Cranganore]. In this place there are Christians, 
Jews, Moors, and infidels [Zofaras]. Here we found a Jewess 
‘of Seville who came by way of Cairo and Mecca, and from 
there two other Christians came with us; they said that they 
wished to go to Rome and to Jerusalem. The captain had 

eat pleasure with these two men, When the ships were nearly 
loaded, there came an armada from Calichut in which there 

+ For the filme and ies ofthe King of Cochin se Doc. vin Emerald st 
orig eed by Rapid Bao. 

"The woodcut by Hans Burgkmir, herewithreproduce,smppoved obealikencssof 
the King of Cochin in rgos It spears ina pamphlet entitled De Rep od Lise, 
‘Barwerp ts, the sulbochip of which i atrbuted to Amerigo Vespucd oto 
Baltheat Sprenger, and alsoin broalside. See C. H. Coote, The Voyage fom Lisbon 


Indi 1505-6, London, x894; Hl Harcise, Amerius Vespucius, London, 189s; Schulze, 
Balthasar SpringesInienft, Strasburg, 1902. * Gongalo Gi 
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were from eighty to cighty-five sails, among which were 
ewenty-five very large ones. When the king had news of the 
arrival of this armada he sent word to the captain that if he 
wished to combat with them he would send him ships and 
men. The captain replied that it was not necessary. The said 
armada, because it was already night, proceeded a league and 
ahalf beyond us. Ac nightfall the captain ordered full sail se, 
taking with him the men whom he had as hostages in exchange 
for those who remained on Iand, who were seven men.? It 
appeared tothe captain chat he coll defeat i without oxher 
help. And that night a wind did not arise; so that he could go 
against che armada of Calichat. ‘The ellowing day, which was 

e roth of January 1501, we went near them and they came 
to us, so that we drew very neat, one to the other. ‘The captain 
determined to fight with them, since they were so close that we 
‘were within a bombard shot from them. Sancho de Tovar, a 
captain, with his ship and one small ship remained behind in 
such a manner that the captain saw that order could not be 
established among them, and decided to take his course to 
Portugal, since he had the wind astern. Nevertheless, che fleet 
from Calichut followed usall chat day until one o'clock atnight. 
And thus that night we lost them from sight. And thus the 
captain decided to continue to Portugal, leaving his men there 
swith the fctor on land, and taking the two men of Chockino 
with us, He began to cajole them, begging them to consent to 
eat, for now they had not eaten for three days and then they 
ate with great grief and sorrow, and we continued on our way.3 

* Dom Manuel in his letter to the Spanish sc ‘and de Goes both give 
xsoc0 mea. De Batts sys 7o ships of which 2g were ge; de Gos, 20 lange spe 
4nd other smal ones; Osorio 20 ange sips 

Cabral eft t Cochin, Couple Gl Bartom as ictor; Lourengo Moreno and Sebas- 
tio Alvares as writers; Gongalo Madeiro of Tangiers as interpreter; and three others, 
probably with the addon of some convicts and servants. Castaneda omits Seber: 
fo Alvar and say tery were four convicts fo serve the ote thre 

® Thue eters ere writen vo Doos Manuel by the King of Cac, dated the ath 
and agrd of November 1g19 snl to ith of December tng (Cara de dlbagergi 
eBlog. Hie ite eens br oval te, a ye 
‘been attains o€ he same orginal 

in ts lotr the King of Cochin complains to Dom Manuel of th aes ofthe Por 
gee captsns and ofthe lac of consideration which had been shown himn in theload- 
[56 otic and through thet restions with the Zanoria, He giver along fecal of 
‘what he has done for Portugal andthe promises which had been given bins, "Senbor, 
Thave no other facnd in llth world bat Your Mighnes, nor any in whom Tay 20 
‘uch confide Tho King of Case and all my retivs came agua me to aka the 
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‘THE KINGDOM OF CHANONON, FRIEND OF OUR SHIPS 


On the xsth of January we reached a kingdom on this 
Side of Caichu, which i called Chanonon [Cananore} Te 
belongs to the Cafetis,t whose language is like that of Calichut. 
As we were pasing by the aforesaid kingdom che king set 
‘word to tell the captain chat he was greatly displeased that he 
had not come to his kingdom, and he begged him to cast 
anchor, and said that if our ships were not loaded, he would 
load them, When the captain learned this, he anchored and 
sent a Guzerate on shore to tell che king that che ships were 
already loaded and that they needed only a hundred barchara of 
cinnamon, which is four hundred chantaras. And immediately 
the king sent the said cinnamon to the ships with great dili- 
gence, trusting greatly in us, and the captain sent to pay for it 
in so many crwzados, And then much cinnamon came to the 
ship and chere was no place in which to put it. The king sent 
‘word to che captain that, fit were for lack of money, we should 
not fail to load on as much as we wished on this account, that 


Portuguese who were with me, and nevertheless I did not give them up, and I guarded 
them the bes I could; and should all the world come against me would have need of 
‘no oue but Your Highness. The fist time that Pdralvates Cabral came with sx ships, 
‘when he came to the port of Calecut he went on shore and confided in the King of 
(Caleet, and they killed al the Portugusseand tock what merchandise of Your Highness 
therewasonland, Afterall this happened and they came to thismy port, I gave them all 
the aid they asked for, as well in the loading of ships ain all other things. ‘When their 
‘hips were loaded an armada from Calecut came to fight with them, and two of my 
‘walters named Yralaca and Parangova were in the ships ss howages. And they made 
sail and carved them to Portugal, And thus the Portuguese remained on shore with 
‘me, ‘The King of Calecut and all the Moots of Crangalor beyond came against me, 
‘saying that [should tur over the Portuguese whom Thad in my power of they would 
desroy all my land, and my relatives and my fends told me that these men were 
strangers and were fom 4,000 leagues from my land, and that they did not know them, 
and that [should not lose my land because of them, ad that I should surcender them, 
and that if did not do so that they would not aid me and would join the King of 
Cale, sin face they id, and they came against me and killed two of my uncles and 
4 nephew, princes, very honourable people, and they destroyed my land and port. 
‘Andi guarded the Portuguese who were with me the best I could and L always took 
‘hem with me whenever they wished to go. Within a year the King of Calecut 
returned again upon me to take my land, and I with my friends and my people and 
whe aid of yous ded hin, ind he etre nd much dibnoated ad 
annoyed, without hope of again coming against me. ‘Then he ined with Narsynagus 
and fought with my people, principally with one named Carutyquy, a nayze, who bas 
oro mayest my ald he dfs hind wot now he ba ley had 
‘war with him and many of his people have been killed’, &c. 

# This word is properly the Arabic Ki, an infidel an unbeliever in Iam’. As the 
Arabs applied this name fo the pagan negroes, the Portuguese and, later, others used it 
‘more speiflly to designate the black tubes of South Abia, (See Yule and Burnel, 
HebsoeJobson) 
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we could pay him on the return voyage, for he had well 
earned how the King of Calichut had robbed us and what good 
and truthful people we were. The captain thanked him very 
much, and showed the messenger, that is, the ambassador, the 
three or four thousand cruzados which remained, and then the 
king sent to inquire whether he wished anything more. The 
captain told him no, except that His Highness might send a 
man to visit Portugal. The king immediately sent a gentleman 
who was to come to Portugal with us, And the men of Chu- 
chino, who had remained on the ship, wrote to their king that 
they were going to Portugal; and the captain also wrote simi- 
Jarly to the factor who remained there. In this place we did not 
remain longer than a day; and then we left to cross the gulf of 
Melinde. On the last day of January, when we were in the 
middle of the gulf, we found a ship from Combaia which was 
coming from Melinde; and without inquiry it appeared that it 
was a ship from Mecca, and we took it. It came very richly 
Jaden and it had more than two hundred men and women on 
board. And when the captain learned that they were from 
Combaia he allowed them to continue their voyage, except for 
a pilot whom he took from them; and thus they left, and we 
‘went on our way. 


‘A SHIPWRECK IN THE GULF OF MELINDI 
On the x2th of February, as night came on, when all the 
pilots as well as all the others who had charts believed them- 
selves nea land, Sacto di Tovar, wo was eapan ofa lrge 
ship, said that he wished to go ahead with his ship. And 
ordered all the sails to be set and thus he placed himself before 
the others, And when it was the hour of midnight heran ashore 
and the ship began to burn, And when the captain saw this, he 
sent aid to him, but the wind increased so much during the 
night that they could not get it off, as everything was un- 
favourable. ‘The captain immediately sent the boats to the ship 
to sce whether the people might come from it. ‘The ship was 
already open and so situated that it could not be dislodged. 
The wind increased so much that the other ships were in great 
danger, so that it was necessary to operate them by hand. 
Nothing was saved from ie except the people in their shirts. 
N 
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The ship was of two hundred cons [fonelli] and laden with 
spices. And from there we departed with the ships and passed 
by Melinde, where we could not enter. And thus we came to 
Monsabiche [Mozambique], where we took water and wood. 
Here we put the ships on dry land. And from there the chief 
captain sent Sancto di Tovar in a small caravel [charavellina] 
with apilot to conduct them to the island of Zaffilleso that they 
inight know sboue it and-we remained there to repair the ships, 
‘And from there four of us departed and went to a point where 
there was good fishing for pani. And when we left there a 
storm struck us which made us cur back, and one ship became 
separated so that we remained three ships.? 


‘THE SHIPS WHICH RETURNED TO LISBON 


‘We arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on Palm Sunday 
[Pascha fiorta],3 and from there we had good weather, with 
which we made the crossing and came to the first land near 
Cabo Verde at Bestenicha [Beseguiche], and there we found 
ourselves with three small shipst which our King of Portugal 
sent to discover the new lands and one ship which we lose from 
sight when we went there. That went to the mouth of the 
strait of Mecca and stopped at a city where they took the boat 
with all the people who were in it. And thus the ship came 
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with only six men, most of them ill, and they had nothing to 
drink but water which they collected in the ship when it rained. 
And thus we came and arrived in this city of Lisbon at the end 
of July. One day later there came the ship which we lost from 
sight when we tured," and Sancto di Tovar with the caravel 
‘which wene eo Zafale? who said chat Zadall i a small island 
at the mouth of a river, inhabited by Moors, and gold comes 
from the mountain. Ie comes from another people who are not 
Moors. And they exchange in the said island gold for other 
merchandise. And when Sancto di Tovar arrived at this place 
he found there many Moorish ships, and he took a Moor as his 
security for a Christian of Arabia whom he sent on shore. And 
there he stayed two or three days. And the Christian did not 
come, not did they recover him. And thus he came away with 
the Moor to Portugal, leaving the Christian there. Thus from 
the armada which went to Calichut six ships returned; and all 
the others were lost. 


THE WEIGHTS AND MONEY WHICH THEY USE? 


This is the price which spices and drugs are worth in Calichut 
and also the method of weighing and the money.* 

A baar5 of nutmeg, weighing four cantaras,is worth 450 favos. 
One ducat is worth 20 favos. 

A baar of cinnamon is worth 390 favos. 

A faracola of dry ginger is worth 6 favos; 20 faracolas make a 
bacar. 

Ginger preserved in sugar is worth 28 favos a faracola. 


1 The carve ofPedto de Atide. 

2 For Soda see notes in The Book of Duarte Barbse (Hakluye Society, London, 
1gi8, Ser I, vl. als, pp. 6 et seq) aid G. GP, Mangham, Poriguse Bat Ain 
ondon, 1905). Z 

Shi upleent fo theaeratv ofthe voyage dk occuin aloft manu 
Ie shows an exacts a weight and values which indicates tha ie was made By one of 
the commercial men in the feet, probably by ether a factor or a writer, but not 
necessarily by the author of the Anonymous Narrative. ah 

+ For information segarding thee spices and drugs and dheir wes at this period see 
ec a Gin, Colon trSnpe¢ Drogas nde (gh, by Si Clemens 
‘Markham (London, 1913), or preferably the Portus texewith comprehensive notes 
inthe con of Conde dc Palo, itbon 1998) Yule sed Bursell Hon aten, 
Schad Peps of he Biren Se, Yuk don of ar Polo ord oc 
peta. Wat Pe Commer Prof ina (Londo, ta) 208 Das 

don of Brbose, voli, p. 297. 

Baer, ocr, abd arcara ae forms of the Taian bahar. 
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A bacar of tamarind is worth 30 favos. 
»  zerumbet » 40 » 
»  zedoary? » 30 ow 
» be ” 1» 260 5 
» Mace » 430» 
* =pper vy 360 45 
» Tong pep) » 400» 
i red ebal ieyrobalans » $60 5 
* ted sandalwood sp g80 5 
brazil-wood (verzin) » 160 5, 
A feraola of camphor 2 160, 
» incense » Som 
» — benzoin ee Sag 
» cassiaefistula ae sae 
A baar of cloves i, Sew 
» _ White sandalwood JOO 
A faracola of aloe-wood 400 
vw» thubarb » 400 5, 
» opium » 400» 
»  spikenard » 800 ,, 
A peso of mt » 400 
A mitricale? of amber ae Marg 


(An ounce is six and one-fourth mitricali.) 

A bear weighs about twenty feracolas, and a faracola twenty 
four and three-fourths aratole of Portugal, which aratole are of 
from thirty-two to thirty-three libre in Venice, according to 
custom. 

The ducat is worth twenty favos. 

‘These are the prices of merchandise which are carried from. 
here to Calichut, namely: 


A faracola of copper is worth 4 favos. 
» lead 3. ail 
» silver n Show 
» alum nm 20 5 
» white coral x» 1,000 4, 
» branched coral vy 700 wy 
x» __ bastard coral nn 300 » 


5 Zerit and eu ae ifient forms forte name of dug (ho own os 
china 08): see Dames's Berbora, voli 93.» Mireles the Arable mi 
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‘An almeno is another weight, which, in Portugal, is two 
arates and a half, and would be about three and one-eighth 
libre, a litle more or less, according to Venetian usage. With 
this weight they weigh saffron, which is worth eighty favos. 


MENTION OF THE PLACES WHENCE SPICES COME 


Hereafter mention will be made of the places from which 
the spices and drugs come to Calichut, 

Pepper comes from a land which is called Chorunchel [prob- 
ably Cranganore]. This is 50 leagues beyond Calichut on the 
seacoast. 

Cinnamon comes from Zallon [Ceylon]; and cinnamon is 
found only in this place, 260 leagues beyond Calichut. 

Cloves come from Meluza [Molucca], 740 leagues beyond 
Calichut. 

Ginger is grown in Calichut, and some comes from Cananor 
to Calichut; it is 12 leagues according to this part of Portugal. 

Nutmeg and mace come from Melucha [Molucca], 740 
leagues farther beyond Calichut. 

‘Musk comes from a land called Pego [Pegu], 500 leagues 
beyond Calichut. 

Large pearls come from Armuzo [Ormuz], 700 leagues this 
side of Calichut. 

Spikenard and myrobalans come from Combaia, 600 leagues 
this side of Calichut. 

Cassia-fistula grows in Calichut. 

Incense is obtained more than 800 leagues this side of 
Calichut. 

Myrrh grows in Farticho [Fartak], and more than 700 
leagues this side of Calichut. 

Aloe-wood and rhubarb and camphor and galingal come 
from Chini [China] beyond Calichut 2,000 leagues. 

Zerumbet grows in Calichut. 

Very large cardamons come from Cananore, more than 12 
leagues this side of Calichut. 

Long pepper grows in Samoter [Sumatra]. 

Benzoin comes from Zana [Siam], 700 leagues beyond 
Calichut. 

‘Tamarinds in Calichut. 
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Zedoary in Calichut. 

Lac comes from a land called Samatore, beyond Calichut, 
400 leagues. 

Brazil-wood [brazili] comes from Tanazaar [Tenasserim], 
00 leagues beyond Calichut. 

Opium comes from Ade [Aden], this side of Calichut more 
than 700 leagues, 

These are the weights and money which are used in Calichut, 
with the locations of spices. 

INS 
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the fleet was being loaded with spices at Cochin two 

W Chrisian priests from the neighbouring setdement of 
Cranganore sent word to Cabral asking permission to be taken 
to Portugal so that they might go from there to Rome and 
fersslem.t ‘This request was readily granted. Vasco da Gams, 

ving mistaken some of the ceremonies of the people of Cali- 
cut for those of the Catholic Church, had reported that the 
people were Christians. Cabral had found none there, and 
both he and the religious men who accompanied the fleet were 
greatly gratified to find a Christian settlement at Cranganore. 
‘These Syro-Malabar Christians were the first whom the Portu- 
guese found in India. Cabral was, therefore, very willing to let 
these priests return with him to Portugal; he was able to learn 
from them the differences between their belief and his own, 
and also to ascertain that the Syriac Church of Malabar claimed 
a common origin with that of Rome. 

Priest Mathias died either on the voyage or soon after his 
arrival in Portugal, but his brother, Priest Joseph, reached 
Lisbon in safety and was well received by the king. After 
remaining in Portugal for six months he was sent with a com- 
panion to Rome, where he had an audience with the Pope. 
From Rome he went to Venice, whence he retumed to India, 
either by way of Jerusalem or by the sea route from Lisbon, 
carrying greetings from the Pope. 

Priest Joseph was a man prominent in the religious life 
of Cranganore. For many generations the Syro-Malabar 
Christians there had been without a bishop. It was Joseph 
whom they sent with ewo others in 1490 as their “repre- 
sentatives to Mar Simeon, the Catholicos in Mesopotamia, 
to secure bishops for India2 He was ordained priest by 


# De Barros says, ‘So that they might pass to Rome and ftom there to Jerusalem and 
Armenia to see thelr Patriarch’ (Asta, Dec. 1, bk. 1¥, ch. vil.) ‘ 
2'The account of this journey and of the sending of bishops to India is given in a 
‘written r504 addresied by four bishops from India to their patriarch, Mar Bliss. 
hey tll of Cabral's voyage follows: 
this way thus explored, the said king (whom may God preserve in safety!) sent 
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the Catholicos, and then retumed to Malabar. It seems 
probable that Priest Joseph and his brother were similarly 
selected to proceed to Rome and Jerusalem in the Porta~ 

raese vessels as representatives of their co-religionists, who 
[roked to. the Pope as well as to their Catholicos for 
inspiration. ‘They were probably also encouraged to take 
this journey by the religious men of the fleet. We have no 
farther notice of Priest Joseph, but he may have been the 
Syro-Malabarian parish priest of Cranganore ‘who came from 
Portugal’ in 1518. 

During the long voyage to Portugal and during his stay there 
much information was obtained from him, and it is also pos- 
sible that at his audience with Pope Alexander VI at Rome a 
written or printed statement was presented. At any rate, the 
detailed account of South-west India which was obtained from 
him and is here published was probably printed either in Rome 
or in Venice prior to 1505, since extracts were incorporated in 
the so-called etter of Dom Manuel to the King of Castile, 
which was printed at Rome in that year. ‘With the descriptions 
by Varthema and in the Anonymous Narrative it contained 
almost all the information about India available in print during 
the following forty years. Joseph is, in che main, accurate. His 


six other huge ships, with which they crowed the sea i half a year and came to the 
touin of Cale. They are people very well vexed in natal sence. 

“ia Calcer there live mau Imac, who, moved by tei inveterate hated ofthe 
CCaisians began to calamnlate tem tothe pag king saying: “These people come 
‘fom the Was and they are very well pleased withthe cy andthe county. ‘Teter 
{ore they will now return ota Kings soon st possible and wil ome again, bing” 
ing wi et poe ars gaat Youd Sey wl pres on you sod tke your 
comnzy fom you” 

“Th pn Ling iced he words ofthe ales an ollowed cial a 
went outlikea madman and they kiled al te sid Franks whom thy found inthe 
tov, seventy men and five worthy priests who accompanied them, for they are not 
‘opto telat ogo oy pac wou oe 

“The fies who Wwece in the ships weighed anchor end sled away with great sad- 
res and biter tears, and came to our neighbouring Christian a the town OF Coch 
‘This town ao has & pagan King, who, when he sw dhem in derp dros and grit 
‘ied them hop andcomoled them and sore sever fo tandon them en 

“This letter was found by Joseph Simon Asemani, the eldest ofthe four eebrated 
“Maronite Orientals ofthat name, daring hs searches in Egypt and inthe Levant for 
manuscripts relative tothe Oriental Chote. He brought fo Rome, and depoited 
icin the Vascan Library, of whch be wa Mbraan. Te was tandated into Eatin, 
edited by him, and poled in 735 in is Blotheea Orel, vl i, pt 2, pp- 38 
9p. Te was republited by the Rev. Georg Sechuchammer, Sf, in Gregorian, vol. 
3, pp. 62-86 
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statements are corroborated by the Portuguese historians of the 
sixteenth century and by more recent investigations con- 
cerning the Syrian Church in Malabar. There are no known 
manuscripts of the relation. The earliest existing account 
was printed in Poesi. The introduction to the account of 
Priest Joseph is apparently the only portion of Paesi which 
was written by Fracanzano himself, Where he obtained his 
information is not known, but he states that he had never 
seen Priest Joseph. It was included in all subsequent editions 
of that book and in the translations into Latin, French, and 
German, It was also given in different editions of Novus 
Orbis by Grynaeust and in the German translation, as well as 
in smaller collections. It was not printed by Ramusio in his 
Navigationi e Viaggi. 

The translation has been made from the 1507 edition 
of Paesi, where it occurs at the end of the sixth and last 
book, which is devoted to documents relating to the Anony- 
= Narrative of Cabral’s voyage (ch. cxix to ch. xii 


HOW JOSEPH THE INDIAN CAME TO PORTUGAL ON BOARD 
OUR CARAVELS, AND THE KING CAUSED HIM TO BE 
ACCOMPANIED TO ROME AND TO VENICE 


‘Tun King of Portugal, having learned at other times, through 
his ships and other Portuguese, how to go from the northern 
parts to the parts of India, and aking the counsel of some of his 
people who had come fom those parts in the past, the afore 
said King Hemanuel decided in the year 1500 to send twelve 
ships and caravels. The captain of these was Pedro Aliares. He, 
having received the standard of his captaincy on the 8th day of 
March of the said year, departed from Portugal. And sailing 
through very great storms and perils until the 13th? day of the 
month of September of the aforesaid year, he reached Calichue 


+ De Barros refers to the Latin translation in Grynacus, where it tes ofthe account 
‘of Priest Joseph, a8 follows: “The Italians, who in this are more curious than we ary 
Ihave made a summary which i incorporated in a Latin volume entitled Novus Orbis, 
which includes some of our navigations, written not as they merit and as they Bap 
2" (Asia, Dec. 1, bk. v, ch, vil) 
2 The 14th of September inthe second edition. 
° 
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with seven caravels.1 Four of them had been lost ina storm and 
one went to Zaffil, They remained in that place of Calichut 
for three months, but finally, because of certain differences, 
they came to blows with those of che land. And after some of 
the men from the caravels and also. many of the aforesaid 
place were killed, they departed on the 24th day of November 
of the same year and the aforesaid ships and caravels reached 
Cuchin, a place one hundred and ten miles distant from 
Calichut. That place of Cuchin is situated on the sea, and its 
Jord is an idolatrous king who belongs to the sect of the King 
of Calichut.2 The caravels above mentioned were received by 
the king of that place and they were made welcome. While 
they were in the aforesaid place, contracting various merchan— 
dise, as appears in the third book, seventy-eighth chapter of the 
voyage previously written,3 there came ftom a city called 
Catanganor, about twenty miles distant from the aforesaid 
place of Cuchin, two Christian brothers, who boarded the 
‘caravels wishing to come to Western parts in order to be able to 
to Rome and to Jerusalem. Since about eighty sails came 
Eom che region of Calichut to intercept the aforesid caravels, 
these departed and together with them the said ewo Christians 
and others of the kingdom of Cuchin who had been given as 
hostages by agreement. Leaving on land an equal number of 
their own Portuguese, they took their route towards Porcugal. 
Of those ewo brothers, one died on the way:# the other, named. 
Joseph, lived. Later, at the end of June 150%, they artived at 
Lisbon, When they had reached the aforesaid place, the afore- 
said Joseph remained until the month of January. And when he 
departed from the said place there was given t him by the 
majesty of the Most Serene King, one a a companion who 
should accompany him to Rome, Venice, and Jerusalem, And 
thus, having been at Rome, he then came to Venice in the year 
1502, in the month of June, and remained there for many days. 
«Nein wos nal tink of Prague hip a2. er 
TelbRies a jusuable repulsion forthe oe the Alane The Vere wed 
Sebeteery ange ter stlaoeedegsdveste een elie scieg 
# Ths was hot scl trae. The Zamorin was tai, while the King of Coch was 


abeahmi 5 "The Anonymous Narrative in Pee 
“De Barros sats that Priest Mathias reached Portugal and died there, 
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°° 
During thae time the aforesaid Joseph gave news of the things 
written below.! 


‘THE QUALITY OF JOSEPH, WITH 11s 
COUNTRY, AND THE GENTILES 

Joseph, mentioned above, isa man forty years of age,? lender, 
dark by nature, and of ordinary stature. According to the 
judgement of those who have seen him and spoken with him 
he is an ingenuous man, truthfal, and of the highest integrity; 
and in so far as could be understood by them, he is of exemplary 
life and may be said to be a man of very great faith. This has 
been learned from him; in the first place, that he is from 
Caranganor, which is ninety miles distant from Calichut on a 
certain bay called Milibar and fifteen miles distant from the sea; 
and as for its area, the city is said to be without walls and to be 
very long, a length of thirty miles, but inhabited only here and 
there in the manner of villas, Through that city run many 
rivers. Almost all the houses face the water. Two sorts of 

ople live in the said city: namely, Christians and Gentiles 

Zentili. Andin order that this name of Gentiles may beknown 
to every one, those are called Gentiles, who in ancient times 
worshipped idols and various kinds of animals, as will be nar- 
rated later. The king of the above-mentioned city isan idolater. 
Assmall number of Jews are also found there, but they are much 
scomed, and a considerable number of Moors, mostly mer 
chants, who voyage here from Cairo, Syria, Persia, and other 
places, to trade, for this place is the source of diverse sorts of 
merchandise. 


‘THE INHABITANTS OF CARANGANOR AND THEIR 
CHURCHES AND SACRIFICES 


‘The country, in so far as concerns the Gentiles, is divided into 
three parts: first, the gentlemen, who in their language are 


+ Frscnzane, who evidently wrote the ftrodution to this account, hee tats that 
tne had not sca Priest Joep. The ffoumationzegading Cabral fete was probably 
tsken fom theeter ofl Cresco and the Anonymses Naestve. The ema reqard 
tng Jooph are fom reports made a the dn o ha vat Vnice and the balance of 
the ocount sem co be hom a wiiten or more probably sprinted aatoment not now 

Pu wae printed five yar afer Joueph wat in Venice. ‘Thi evidently means 
that he asad yeas of ope ote ed at 
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called naires; second, the farmers, who are called canes; third, 
the fishermen, who are called nuirinan, And this class of fisher- 
men is the lowest, and they are molested by every one when 
they go through the country. And if they should meet any 
gentleman, its necessary for them to flee before him; otherwise 
they would be ill treated. Each has separate temples. The 
women also have their own temples separate from the men. 
They offer in their temples the first-fruits of the land such 
as roses, figs, and other things. ‘These Gentiles worship one 
single god, creator of all things, and they say that he is one and 
three, and in his likeness they have made a statue with three 
heads." Itstandswith the handsjoined and they call ie Tambran.2 
A curtain is drawn before that statue and ic is opened at the 
time of their sacrifices, as we shall relate here. ‘They have 
various other statues of animals, but they do not worship them. 
And when they enter their churches some take earth and put it 
on their foreheads, and some take water. And they go to 
church three times a day, in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. They then make certain general sacrifices in this 
manner. They have certain of their men appointed with tum- 
ets, horns, and tambors, who call them to church at the right 
out. And after they have assembled, the priest, dressed in a 
certain large vestment, stands near the altar and begins to chant 
various prayers, and another replies to him. ‘Then the people 
answer in a loud voice and this they do three times. Then out 
of one door goes a nude priest with a large crown of roses on 
his head, with large eyes, and with false horns. He catties in 
his hand two bare swords, and runs towards his god, and draw- 
ing the curtain entirely before it, he puts one of the swords 
into the hand of the priest standing at the altar. Then, with the 
other bare sword, he inflicts on himself many wounds, and 
thus, bleeding, he runs to a fire burning there in the temple and 
he leaps back and forth through it. Finally, with his eyes 
closed, he claims that he has spoken with his idol, who orders 
that certain things be done and instructs the people how they 
are to govem themselves ‘There are many other kinds of 
sactifices which Joseph, because he did not understand the 


= Representing Brahms, Vita, and Sirs. 
2 Sef Damer® Barbar, OL pratt abd hte 
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language and because he had not had many dealings with 
Gentiles, has not been able to explain entirely. Concerning 
their temples and religion enough has been said. 


CUSTOMS OF THE KING AND THE INHABITANTS, AND 
WHERE THERE ARE MANY CHRISTIANS 

The Gentile or idolatrous king has many wives, as do all 
the other Gentiles. Nor in their chastity is there modesty 
among them. ‘When the king himself dies or any of the other 
Gentiles, their bodies are burned. "The wives, in perfect posses- 
sion of their faculties, voluntarily burn’ themselves alive 
cight days after the death of their husbands. And this, che afore- 
si Joseph sy, he has en wih how yes, The ee ons 
of the king, after the death of the father, do not inherit the 
kingdom, but the nearest relatives other than the sons. The 
reason is this, that che wives of the king have this custom, they 
have relations with various persons, and on this account their 
sons are not considered worthy of the kingdom. And in the 
batial of their king they use the greatest ceremony. ‘The Gen- 
tiles go dressed after this fashion: on their heads they wear acap, 
that is, che king a cap of gold, and the other important men of 
velvet or brocade; the others go without. They are nude; they 
cover only their privy parts with linen cloths. ‘They wear 
bracelets on their arms with various precious stones, finely 
worked. Likewise, they wear bracelets on their legs and rings 
om their toes, set with very fine precious stones. ‘These, in their 
opinion, are of great price. ‘They bathe their bodies two and 
dere ities ¢ dap and they have way ploces ttigned for bat 
ing, The people, both men and women, are very handsome. 
‘They have their heads dressed ina careful manner, and on their 
hheade they wear many jewels. When the Gentiles above 
mentioned write, they scatch on the leaves of trees with an 
iron point. ‘Theit language is the Indian, or Malanar [Malays- 
jam). And enough concerning this. As we have said above 
there are many Christians in’ this place of Caranganor, of 
whom some mention has been made in this chapter. Con- 
ceming each more will be said. And therefore it should be 
Known to all chat the Indus river is the beginning of India. 
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Towards the west is the Ishnd of Omus [Ormuz], which is 
at the beginning of the Persian Gulf, No other Christians are 
to be found excep in the aorend place of Carangunor, but 
in India there are very powerful Christian kings of Caran 
ganor like those of Cataio [Cathay]. These Christians of 
Caranganor are of very great number. They obtain their 
houses at a certain price from the Gentile king, whom we 
have mentioned above, and they pay their rent each year, 
and in this manner they live there. 


‘THEIR HOUSES AND HOW THEIR PONTIFFS 
GOVERN THE CHURCH 


Their houses are made of board walls in. different floors. 
Like those of the Gentiles, they are covered with boards of other 
kinds of wood. The temples of the Christians themselves 
are made like ours, except that their churches have only 
the cosy and on the cop of che temples there is also a cros. 
‘They have no bells and when they call to worship they 
use the Greek rite, ‘These aforesaid Christians in divine matters 
have as their head a pontiff, ewelve cardinals, two patriarchs, 
bishops, and archbishops. ‘The aforesaid Joseph referred to 
having departed with his superior, bishop of the aforesaid city 
of Caranganor, they boarded a ship and went towards the 
island of Ormus, which is 1500 miles distant from the afore~ 
said place of Caranganor. And from there they went by land 
athree months’ journey. He came in company with the afore- 
said bishop as far as Armenia,? to find his pontiff. This bishop 
vwas consecrated by him, and Priest Joseph aforesaid was 
ordained for mass. All che Christians of India and of Cataio do 
likewise. His pontiff calls himself Catolicha’ and he has his head 


* An eximate madein 1933 by Father Placid of the Syco-Malabar Church gives the 
adhereats to that rite as 550000, with Ernakulam as metropolis and Changanacherry, 
‘Trichur, and Kuteayam avsufragan secs. The Jacobites using the West Syriac Rite he 
timate at 900. ‘Their metropolis is Trivandrum, with ‘Thiruvallaa suffragan see, 
‘There are also afew Nestorianeat Trichur. (G, Schuthammet, The Malabar Church od 
Rone, Tichinopoly, 1934, p.¥.) 

2h Peace we Aria to designate Upper Mesopotamia wher the Are 
area guages were poke, Tis ere wed in ti ese and not the presen country 

3 Catholica is wed clewhere throughout the text for this office, but hereafer 
Catholicos wil be given inthe trandation. 
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shaven in the form of a cross. He nominates his patriarchs, as 
has been said above; thats, one in India, the other in Cataio; he 
sends the other bishops and archbishops, as has been said above, 
to their provinces as seems best to him. Of this Catholicos 
mention is made in Marco Polo where he treats of Armenia. In 
that place he says tha there are two kinds of Christan, one of 
which is called Jacopiti [Jacobites], the other Nestorni [Nestori- 
ans]. And he says that they have a Pope who is called Jacolica, 
who is this Catholicos, as the above-mentioned Priest Joseph 
relates. He says in addition that the said Pope creates bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs, and sends them to India. There 
may be some who will ask what authority this Pontiff has. Our 
Pontiff Alexander asked Priest Joseph, when he was in Rome 
and speaking with His Holiness concerning the parts of India, 
who had given this authority to his Catholicos. And Priest 
Joseph replied to him that a¢ the time of Simon Magus,” Saint 
Peter was Pontiff in Antiochia, and the Christians in the region 
of Rome, being molested by the art of this Simon Magus, 
because there was no one who could oppose him, sent to 
supplicate Saint Peter to allow him to be transferred to Rome. 
Leaving his vicar he came to Rome. And this vicar is the one 
who now calls himself Catholicos and he rules in the name of 
Saint Peter. As for the making of the said Pontiff or Catholicos, 
the twelve cardinals above mentioned gather in the province of 
Armenia, where they elect their Pontiff. The authority for this, 
they say, they have from the Roman Pontiff. 


HOW THEY CONSECRATE AND BURY THE DEAD; 
FEASTS AND THEIR FESTIVALS 


They have, in addition, priests, deacons, and subdeacons. 
The priests in truch have no tonsures, but on the tops of their 
heads thay have a few hairs. Children are baptized forty days 
after birth, ifa case of necessity does not occur. They confess 
themselves, and take communion as we do, but they do not 


« Pasiarch thee metropoin, archbishop. 

2 Sion Mages wats Samaritan sorerer, whom Philip, Peter, nd Joba convinced 
ofthe power of God. Simon stempred t bay this poste, and Bete rebukes him for 
SE The practice cf imony named ftom him, He was the reputed founder of agnostic 
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have extreme unction, In place of this they bless the body. 
They have holy water at the entrance to the churches. The 
consecrate the Body and the Blood of Our Lord, as we do, wit 
unleaven bread, And he says tha, since they have no wine, for 
in chose parts grapes do not grow, they take raisins, of which a 
very large quantity comes from Cataio, and they put them in 
water, and they strain it and obtain a certain juice, and with this 
they consecrate. They bury heir dead as we do And they 
have this custom, that when any one dies, many Christians 
assemble together and eat for cight days, and then they pray 
for the dead. They make wills, and in case they do not make 
them, their property goes to the nearest relatives. After the 
death of the husbands the wives are paid cheir dowers, and 
then they leave, and after a year they have the right to marry. 
‘They have fout evangeliss and four Gospels of the Passion, 
They observe Lent and Advent. On Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday they fast until Easter Day. They preach on the night 
of Good Friday. And during the year they have the feaxs 
mentioned below: the Resurrection, with two holy days fol- 
lowing; the Octave of Easter, on which they have a greater 
festival than all the others of che year, for they say that on that 
day Saint Thomas put his hand in the side of Christ and recog- 
nized thac He was not a spirit; the feasts of Saint Thomas, of 
‘Trinity, of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the 
Nativity, and of the Purification, the feast of the Nativity of 
Our Lord, and Epiphany. ‘They celebrate the feasts of the 
Apostles, and Sundays, and have two feasts the first day of July 
in honour of Saint Thomas, for Christians as well as Gentiles 
hold him in the greatest veneration. They have monks clothed 
in black who live in the greatest poverty and chastity, likewise 
nuns. The priests live in chastity, and if they are discovered in 
any infraction, they lose the right to say mass. The Christians 
cannot be divorced. All people have communion three times a 
year. They have most excellent doctors and students of leters. 
‘They have prophersas we do. Priest Joseph, mentioned above, 
says further that there are many books of leamed men who 
have spoken concerning the Bible and the prophets. The 
Christians dress as Moors do, that is, in linen cloth. ‘They have 
the year divided into ewelve months, and they have even the 
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intercalary day. Their day is really divided into sixty hours; 
they recognize these hours by day from the sun and by night 
from the stars, 


CARANGANOR DURING THE WINTER, AND THEIR SHIPS 
The people of Caranganor, mentioned above, are located 
between the equinoctial circle and the Tropic of Cancer, and 
according to what Priest Joseph told, they have thirteen and a 
half hours in the longest day of the year and ten hours in the 
shortest, speaking in terms of our hours and not theirs. ‘When 
the sun is in the sign of Taurus, they have a perpendicular 
shadow and when in Cancer the shade is south; when the sun is 
in Virgo it makes a perpendicular shade, bue when it is in 
Capricom, the shade is north. ‘The actual movement of the 
season is from the middle of May to the middle of August, and 
in that time they do not navigate those seas on account of the 
very heavy storms. In that pare of India there are innumerable 
ships which sail to the west, to Persia, to Arabia, and to the 
Red Sea; to the cast, to India, Cataio, Taprobana [here 
Sumatra], Faillan [Ceylon], and many other islands. These 
ships are very large. Some have ewelve sails and countless 
lors, and others less, according to their burden, ‘There are 
some which have sails of matting; these come from the islands; 
others have sails of cotton and of good fustian like ours. The 
ships are made with iron nails. This I sdy because there are some 
who say that they are fastened together with wooden pegs. 
And concerning this, wishing to have exact information from 
the aforesaid Priese Joseph, he was shown the construction of 
our ships. He laughed and said chat theirs were like ours. The 
ech is made of incense and other mixture. Formerly, on 
Enanching the ships into the water, they were accustomed to 
use two elephants, one at each side, and because sometimes the 
aforesaid elephants caused the death of their men, they no 
onger use this method, but have a great number of people 
come, who launch them. They have bombards, one kind of 
iron and another of wood,” but they are not like ours and are 

less powerful. And more concerning this. 

1 ies the Lacndive lands, 2 ig defi, 
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CONCERNING THEIR MONEY, AND THE THINGS WHICH 
GROW PLENTIFULLY THERE 


There are three kinds of money:! one they call che sarapho of 
gold, which is of the weight of our ducat; the second, of silver, 
Which they call parante is worth six soldi; the third is called tare, 
three of which make one of our soldi. All of these coins have 
letters oftheir king engraved on them. In the aforesaid parts no 
gold or metal of any kind is found, bue ie is found in certain 
mountains near there, at a distance of about two hundred and 
fifty to chtec hundred miles. ‘The province in which the site of 
Caranganor is located is entirely level, and has mountains at a 
distance. Ithasa hot climate, and every one is dark. Those who 
are in the mountains are white,? and live for avery long time, as 
Priest Joseph says; there are men a hundred years old who have 
alltheir teeth. The land of Caranganoris very fertile, excepethat 
itdoesnot produce grain orhorses, And he grain, in fact, comes 
from some islands near there. And the same conditions exist in 
Calichut and Combait. This is due to their sandy soil. The 
horses come from Ormus and from their mountains. They 
work them only in carrying merchandise from place to place. 
Nor do they use them in fighting; they fight on foot. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows, swords and bucklers ike radelle;+ 
they have lances and they are great sword jugglers. There are 
tome who make armour for themselves fom the back of the 
skins of certain fish, which are very hard, and some make them 
of ion. They have many kinds of animals: oxen, cows, horses, 
buffaloes sheep, and many other kinds, all of which they eat for 
food except the oxen, which the Gentiles worship. They have 
clephans in very great numbers; they have smal animale such 
ashens and gece in very large nambers. ‘They kave no pigs. 
‘And because we wanted particularly co know the value of some 
things, Priest Joseph was shown hens and a ducat. He replied 
that a hundred hens could be had for a ducat. 

+ Fora dicusion ofthe vale of thse ois ee ates ‘Pade, ere’, nd 
De he Eppa glenn cde nthe Bade ria Sell Sek 
sro bots oh Theta ws ety smal vee ein “The ae lg bee 
Sin io Sn th id pn ge ie do ot ue wah 
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RICE BREAD, AND PALMS WHICH PRODUCE INDIA NUTS 


This province produces a very large quantity of rice and 
likewise of sugar. This rice they use ground, grinding it with 
sugar and oil. And it makes che most perfect bread, and they 
cat this instead of [our] bread. They also have twenty kinds of 
herbs, and all are nutridous. These they eat, and especially 
some roots of herbs. They have no rosemary or boxwood, 
ikewise no peaches or apples, or vines, because all the aforesaid 
things were shown to the said Joseph, who said that trees of 
that sort did not exist in his region. Bue they have countless 
others and especially fig trees, of which they have a very large 
number, and hese have larger figs than ours, s0 much so that 
whatever might be written about them would seem a thing in- 
credible rather than otherwise. They have another tee which 
they call palm. The tree, in our manner, produces the India nuts 
and, as we have understood from the’ aforesaid Priest Joseph, 
from this are obtained four things: namely, wine, vinegar, 
sugar, and oil. And because it would seem a strange thing to 
many how so many things come from one tree, I do not wish 
to pass over in this chapter the text of Strabo, in book sixteen, 
where he speaks concerning the palm, and which is similar to 
what Priest Joseph says. Later it will be related what methods 
they use in making the aforesaid things. But che chapter begins 
thus: ‘Other things are furnished by the palm, for from it 
bread and honey and wine and vinegar are made and various 
textiles. Blacksmiths use the pith instead of charcoal; steeped 
in water, itis given to oxen and sheep for fodder.’! 


HOW THEY MAKE WINE, VINEGAR, SUGAR, AND OIL FROM. 
THE PALM 


‘The making of the four things above mentioned is in this 
manner. The aforesaid person says that in the month ofAugust 
thove ishabicants go and cut the branches of the said palms, as 


2 "The palm is of value in other ways. ‘The fibre of the nut or coris now wsed for 
snaking brushes, mats, carpets, the dried lenves for thatching roofs on huts. The 
trees ate valuable for shade. Having no lower branches the ground between them may 
bbe twed for the culkivation of some crops. ‘The fruit, moreover, produces almost com- 
tinuously. A single tee may produce from eighty to one hundred nuts a yezr. 
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is done among us when we trim the vines, for this season is 
|judged to be spring among them, because the trees are in sap 
and sprout like che vines with us. When these branches are 
cut from the trees they produce a certain white liquid. They 
put vessels under chem and collect it. For the first three days 
after the aforesaid liquid is gathered, it is as wine to him who 
drinks of it; after the three days are passed, it changes to vine- 
gar. In case they wish to make suger or honey or Boiled wine 
in our fashion, they take that liquid of the first three days and 
putit over the fre in some vessels, and by means of the fire, the 
‘water is reduced to a small quantity and becomes sweet, as has 
been said above, by force of fire." And over it they put the 
water and mix it every day for cwenty days; then they put it 
through a strainer and use it instead of wine. According to 
their report, i is of the greatest excellence. Of the fruit of the 
aforesaid tree, called palm, they use the inside of the nut to make 
oil. And thus the four things are clearly explained. And, 
farthermore, of the wood they make charcoal, and of the bark, 
ropes and baskets. In conclusion it is the most perfect tree that 
is found, to our knowledge. In that region there grows a very 
large quantity of pepper, which dries because of the great heat 
of the sun, And its trees are of mediocre quality. And more 
grows in that place than in all che other parts of India; likewise 
ginger, myrobalans, cassia, and other spices, which are bought 
and marketed by Moors who barter in that region. These 
cary them to Cairo and to Alexandria and to Damascus and to 
Persia, and even, as the aforesaid Priest Joseph says, a greater 
quantity thereof goes beyond the mountains and to Cataio than 
comes to our regions, as we shall presently relate. Since wehave 
toldaboutthe city of Caranganor, itscustoms, religion, and man- 
ners, and its fertility, weshall now return to the city of Calichut. 


CONCERNING CALICHUT AND ITS KING, WITH 
HIS USAGES AND MERCHANDISE 


The city of Calichut is located ninety miles westward? from 
Caranganor on the shore of the sea, and has there a most per- 


* Balm sogar ox jagger 
2 Thi indates the cacet Belief bared on Peslemy, that India extended east and 
‘wes aid was nota penal. ThE contnged fo be shown on many European maps 
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fect harbour. That city is larger than Caranganor, and its lord 
is an idolater of the same sect as the lord of Caranganor, who 
does not differ in anything from the customs of the aforesaid 
ing. Because we have said enough above both concerning 
his religion and everything else, we shall not go into further 
detail. In this city a countless number of Moorish merchants 
trade. They deal in coral, zanbelot, carpets, and other merchan- 
dise. There are also some merchants who are called Guzerati, 
who also trade in various commodities. In this city almost all 
of India comes together, and this was even more so formerly 
when those fom Cataio used to trade there. ‘These people from 
Cataio are Christians, and they are as white as we ate, and they 
are very Valiant men. About eighty or ninety years ago they 
had a factory in Calichue, and because the king of that place 
committed outrages against them they rebelled, and having 
gathered a very large armada, they came to the city of Calichut, 
which they destroyed. From that time up until the present, 
they have not come to trade in the aforesaid place, but have 

one to a city of a King Narsindo, which is called Mailapet 
UMalas) about nine hundred miles towards the east by way 
of the Indus [Ganges] river. These people are called Malasines 
[Chinese]. They carry varied merchandise; that is, cloth of 
silk of five sorts, copper, lead, tin, porcelain, and musk; and 
these are the ones who take the coral, and a good quantity of 
spices. Ieis said to be six thousand miles from Calichut to their 
region. They wear on their heads fezzes of great value, and 
they are very rich merchants. To return to the city of Calichut: 
the king of the aforesaid city is named Baufer. He has a large 

lace in which he keeps seven thousand men for the safety of 
Eispetion. By night he makes the guards go around among the 
houses because the city is not walled, and three hundred men 
are assigned to this guard. In addition, he has a very large 
palace in which he has four separate audience chambers: one for 
ding the sistent century, hough is given more corrcly onthe map of Diogo 


Ribeiro in 1529.. The Hindu navigators had a more accurate knowledge of is true 
shape, Th indicted in ther of the anal the kos of which were 9 arranged s+ 


Malays, and Hindus, is evidently meant instead of Mailapur, then under the rule of 
King Narasimha of Vijayanagar. Mailspur also i confused with Negapatam, to which 
‘Chistese junks oceasionally came at this petiod. 
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Gentiles, one for Moors, one for Jews, and one for Christians. 
‘And when it happens that any one of these four nations wishes 
an audience, he goes to the place assigned to him, and there they 
are heard by the king. But first they are obliged to wash them- 
selves, for otherwise the king would not speak to them. Be- 
sides, the said Gentiles have a custom, that when they go upon 
the sea, they do not eat under any circumstance, for if they do, 
they would be deprived of ever again seeing their king. We 
thallnoe take ime to relate again what we have said above, chat 
the women, after the death of their husbands, according to 
custom, are bumnedalive. And because one might marvel thereat 
it is not a strange thing, for the Indians have always had this 
custom not only among the women but also the men. They 
seem in this manner to attain certain immortality, as Strabo says 
in the fifteenth book when he treats of the legates or ambas- 
sadors of India sent from Porto, the king of that country, to 
Caesar Augustus. The same thing is related by Nicholaus 
‘Damascenus of Antioch, &c. Furthermore, in the city of Cali- 
chut, above named, much merchandise is handled, as I have 
said above, and at certain times of the year certain fairs are held 
to which all the people of Catzio, India, Persia, and Syria come. 
‘And upon our asking Priest Joseph whether any mention of our 
regions is made in that place, he said that none are mentioned 
except Rome and France and Venice. And he reports hat the 
money of Venice is very highly esteemed. The said Priest 
Joseph, having been ordered to appear before our Most Ilus- 
‘rious Signoria, showed some ducats of the Doge of the House 
of Sten,? which he had brought from those regions. 


CONCERNING THE KINGDOM OF CAMBAIA, ORMUS, AND 
GUZERAT 

Now that we have spoken concerning Calichut, we shall go 
towards the west to the kingdom of Combait, which is twelve 
thousand miles? distant from Calichue. And from Combait itis 
three hundred miles straight towards the west to the island of 
Onmus. Itis located at the beginning of the Persian Gulf and 
twenty miles away from the mainland which is called the cape 


1 Michele Steno, Venetian Doge 1400-24. 
* This is evidently a misprint in the text for twelve hundred miles, 
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of Mogolistam which is the beginning of the gulf. This island 
is one hundred and fifty miles around. Its lord is a Moham- 
medan. And it has a great city, very populous. And it pro- 
duces countless things and merchandise. In this place glass like 
ours is made; pearls are gathered; horses are produced in large 
numbers. These they then take throughout India co carry che 
merchandise. Between this cape of Mogolistam, which is 
opposite the island of Ormus, and the city of Combait, there 
are found many lands inhabited by Moors: the first is named 
Sobelch, the second Semanaht, the third Chesimii. Then 
inland is the city of Guzerat and on the shore of the sea is 
located Combait, which is, as we have already said, three hun- 
dred miles from the Cape of Mogolistam. This city of Com- 
bait is deeply engulfed. And the gulf on which the city is 
situated is called the gulf of Guzerat. And the province is now 
called Guzerat, but in ancient times it was called Bedrosia. 
And because in this place we have made mention of Guzerat, 
we shall explain concerning its conditions. This province has 
many cities and castles. They are a powerfal people and great 
merchants. They are idolaters; they worship the sun and the 
moon and cows, and if any should kill a cow he would be 
killed for this. They do not eat anything which meets death. 
They do not drink wine. The men are whiter than the natives 
ofCalichut. ‘They are the greatest conjurersin the world. They 
‘wear their hair well oiled, and they have beards, and they arrange 
their hair as che women do. ‘They take only one wife and they 
arevery chaste, Theitfoodis vegetblesandherbs which theland 
produces,in accordance with the ideals of Pythagoras. We have 
spoken of Guzerat. Now we shall tell of the city of Cambaia. 


‘THE SITE OF CAMBAIA, AND OTHER PLACES,? ALSO OF THE 
KING, AND ITS SPICES 


The city of Cambria is located in the Gulf of Guzerat. It 
is very large and very populous, and according to common 
opinion, itis the noblest city in all India. They call it the Cairo 

¥ Theisand of Hormuzis 1 miles in drcumference. There ino water except that 

' sored fom the rains and therefore lle vegetation. Hones were raed in 
2nd shipped to Inn betaue ofthe sacty of ed there. 
Tere wees many ports on the westemn cout find at ts tie which were ine 
portant in nde, Tis was dus to many casey, beau of the divsion of tetany 
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of India. Ic is walled and has very imposing dwellings wichin 
its walls. Formerly its lord was a Gentile and idolater; at pre~ 
sent he isa Mohammedan, ‘This is the reason: when the num- 
ber of Mohammedans increased more than that of the Gentiles, 
the Mohammedans took over the government of the province, 
which is almost endrely of Gent, as also the land. In this 
place grows lac, and incense in greater abundance than in any 
other part of the world. They are very great merchants and 
have a considerable number of ships with which they sail to 
Ethiopia, to the Red Sea, the Persian strait, and India, From this 
city of Cambaia to the cape of the gulf which is called Diongul, 
it is three hundred miles, In this gulf are found many cities 
which it would require a long time to describe, Near this cape 
of Diongul is found an island called Maya, and from this cape of 
Diongul towards the east is found a cape called Fly, the ewo 
being two hundred and fifty miles distant from one another. 
‘And from there to Calichut itis more than six hundred miles. 


CONCERNING KING NARSINDO' AND A CHURCH OF 
SAINT THOMAS 


Up to this point we have told about all the country which 
isfound along the sea, beginning at Ormus, as far as Caranganor 
andthekingdomofCuchin. Weshallnow tell about the regions 
inland. Towards the mountains and about three hundred miles 
distant from the seaiis to be found a very powerful king, who is 
named King Narsindo, and he has a great city with three circuits 
of walls. Iris called Besenegal [Bisnagar].? ‘This king, as Priese 


between large numberof small sovereigns each of whom wished to take part inthe 
general rade snd, second, because ofthe biter rivalry betcen the indigenous mer 
‘hants and the Arab colonies, Furthermore, each province had is speciality of certain 
‘natural product all of which were much sought for in commerce. Ae the north the 
Chief products were the embroideries and woven goods which were shipped through 
the port of Cambay to nearly the whole Mossulman world in the entre the province 
of Canara exported its fmous ree and soar; atthe south, Malabar afred two much 
sought produco, pepper and ginger; finally, from Ceylon came cinnamon. (eyd, 
ope eit, Wohi ppeao7-8) : 

4 Narasimha Salava and his son, Immadi Narasimha, were the rules ofthe kingdom. 
cof Vijayanagar fom 1486 t 1505. Because of thie energetic rule thename Narsinga 
‘was ued by the Portuguce not only to designate ch ruler, but ofa the Kingdom 
‘el See Robert Sewell 4 Fovgtier Empire (London, 1900); B. A. Ssletore, Sei 
and Peli! Life in te Viayonsgara Empire, 2 vols. (Madkas, 1934; H. Kxishna Sat, 
nal Reports of the Arhaeologial Survey of Indie, 1907-13; D. Lopes, Chronea des 
Reis de Bimaga (Lisbon, 1857) 

2 Another name used by che Portuguese for Vijayanagar. 
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Joseph told, he has seen with his own eyes. When he goes with 
‘an army against his enemies, he takes with him eight hundred 
elephants, four thousand horses, and innumerable foot soldiers, 
anvdhesaysthathiseamp feom sath to northis thircy mileslong, 
and from west to east, of equal breadth. Consequently it may 
besupposed thathiskingdomis very extensive, and furthermore, 
according to what Priest Joseph says, itis three thousand miles 
around. Its faith is idolatrous. Now we return to the regions 
nextto thesea, and first begin from Cuchin towards the east and 
India. A hundred miles eastward from Cuchin is found a cape 
which is called Cumari [Comorin]. From this Cape of Cumari 
to the Indus [Ganges] river is a distance of five hundred miles. 
Within his space theresa huge gulf which s called the Gulf of 
Oriza [Orissa]. And there is alarge city named Orizanear which 
the Indus [Ganges] riverflows. On thissame gulf islocated acity 
on a promontory extending into the sea; it is called Milapar 
[Mailapur]. In thae city is a church of Saint Thomas as large as 
that of SaincJohn and SaintPaul in Venice. Initis placed the body 
of Saint Thomas. There many miracles are performed, and 
Gentiles and Christians hold it in the greatest reverence. There 
are to be found above in this Indian Sea many islands, amon, 
which two are worthy of mention. The firstis Saylam [Ceylon], 
two hundred miles distant from the Capeof Cumari [Comorin]. 
Onit horses are raised. After this, cowards the east isthe Island 
of Samotra [Sumatra], or Taprobana,! which is a three months’ 
Joumey from Calichut. ‘Then farcher on is found Cataio and 
other regions, concerning which we shall not write farther, 
on account of not having been able to learn more from Priest 
Jeph, mentioned above, “Many things might be sid con- 
‘cerning the spices and the other merchandise pertaining to 
India and the parts about which we have written in this our pro- 
gress, but because they are not pertinent things to the narrative 
of Priest Joseph but rather an addition, and because we do not 
wish to proceed further, but to tell che simple truth, we have 
decided to end the present subject. 

+ There was much confision at this period conceming the location of the iland of 


“Taprobana. Brlemy. and ealy wits ‘Sent it with Ceylon. With the more 
deka knowledge of Ceylon ths mame was ao ppl to Sumatra, 
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importance of the voyage of Cabral in the history of 
[ Venice has previously boot refered o. ‘The anxiety of 
the Venetians to retain the sole monopoly of the European 
trade in spies and drugs made them view with pprehenson 
the growing power of the Osmanli in the East. To protect her 
threatened commerce Venice sought the aid of the Christian 
states of Europe. Spain, too, had reason to fear the Moslems 
because ofthe expulsion ofthe Moors. There was thus acommon 
bond between the two nations. Domenico Pisani was aj 
pointed ambassador to Spain by the Venetian Senate on the 
7th of September 1500, and because of the friendly relations 
beeween Spain and Portugal and their proximity, he repre 
sented Venice in Portugal as well. His chief duties were to 
remind Ferdinand and Isabella of promised aid, and to seek 
the assistance of the Portuguese fleets against che Turks. At this 
time the Venetian diarist Marino Sanuto proposed that some 
one should be sent to Portugal to offer condolence to Dom 
‘Manuel because of the death of his infant son, and also to 
endeavour to obtain the naval aid which the Venetians desired. 
The name of Il Cretico? was suggested, ‘a person of great learn~ 
ing in Latin and Greck’, and it was aj red that he Be sent 382 
secretary to Pisani because of his suitability and because in this 
capacity less expense would be incurred. Henceforward Il 
Cretico was usually in attendance at one court while Pisani was 
with the other, but early in rsor they were both in Lisbon. 
Through their efforts Dom Manuel was induced to send an 
armada under Joo de Menezes to assist Venice against the 
‘Turks.’ We know that Pisani was in Lisbon in March 1501, 
because he wrote aleecert from there on the rth of that month 


* Ahivio di Sato di Venezia, Senato,deliterazione Secreto R38. 

2 Giovanni Camerino, who is also called Giovanni Mattco Cretico, was a reader of 
Greck thetoric at Padua. Because he had spent seven years on the island of Crete, he 
‘was usally called‘ Cretico’. 3 This left Belem on the rsth of Jane 1507 

4+ This eter is given by Sanato (Diari, vo, fi, col, 1593). Ie describes ina pictar= 
‘ggue manner the festivities which accompanied his areival and che conversation which 
‘Pisani had with Dom Manuel. Pisani later went to Lisbon to attend and add dignity to 
‘the ceremonies which took place upon the arrival of Petro Pasquligo, who was made 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Portugal on the 12th of April sor, sicceeding Piero 
Contarni. Pisani returned to Venice on the 20th of September 1503. 
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addressed to Granada. He then retumed to Spain leaving II 
Cretico in his place. Il Cretico remained in Lisbon until 
September, and was therefore present when the Anunciada 
returned and also at the arrival of the flagship towards the end 
of July. When the first of Cabral’s ships artived from India on 
the 23rd of June 1501, he immediately wrote a letter to Venice, 
telling briefly what he could learn regarding the voyage. This 
lecter sheds some additional light on the voyage of Cabral and 
the cargo which ic brought back. It shows abo the participa- 
tion of Bartolomeo Marchioni in the expedition and the elation 
of Dom Manuel upon the return of the fleet. It was the first 
news which che Venetians received telling of the return of 
Cabral’s expedition and of what had occurred in India, 
although they had heard vaguely through Egyptian sources of 
its arrival there. The dismay which this report caused in Venice 
is vividly told by the diatist Priuli. The letter of Il Cretico was 
also the first account of Cabral’s voyage printed in Venice, and 
may have been the first one printed, but no copy is now in 
existence. According to Girolamo Priuli, it was published in 
1501. The statement made by Il Cretico that the fleet proceeded 
for two thousand miles along the coast of Brazil after leaving 
Porto Seguro has caused discussion among some historians of 
this voyage. In considering this statement, it may be well co 
remember that che letter was written largely from hearsay and 
is inaccurate in many particulars. If we accepe what Il Cretico 
states we must deny that of other authorities generally con 
sidered more trustworthy, who definitely affirm the contrary. 

11 Cretico seems to have sent his leteer to the Doge at Venice, 
then Agostino Barbarigo. A copy was evidently also sent to 
the Doge through Pietro Pasqualigo and a second copy through 
Pisani, ‘The introduction to the letter sent by Pisani as given by 
Sanuto is as follows: ‘Most Serene Prince, I believe that Your 
Serenity has learned through letters of the Magnificent Am- 
bassador, Domino Piero Pasqualigo, Doctor, the chapter of the 
letter of Missier Cretico, Doctor, who is with the kingdom of 
Portugal, of the 27th of July in Lisbon.’ Then follows the 


+ ‘Copa et sumario di una letra di ser Domenigo Pisani caval, orator nostro 
in Spagna ala Signoria’ (Dia, vol. iv, cols 99-102). Abo published in Arch. Veet, 
vol ah pp. 158 
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etter which Il Cretico sent to Venice as given in Paesi. The 
etter as sent by Pisani, however, is dated the 27th of July 1501, 
instead of the 27th of June, as given in the version of Cretico’s 
letter printed in Paesi. ‘The former date is evidently an error. 

‘Manuscripe copies of the letter are to be found in the Mar- 
Giana Library, Venice, in the collection entitled Viaggiatori 
antichi (MS. Teal. Cl. 6, No. 208), and in Codex Contarini A 
(vi. 27). Another manuscript is in the Museo Civico of that 
ity. Ieis also given in the diaries of Marino Sanuto and Giro- 
Jamo Priuli. It was included among the letters in book vi of 
the first edition of Paesi novamente retrovati, and in subsequent 
editions and translations. In recent times thas been republished 
by Romanin (Storia docum. iv. 457-60), who takes it from the 
‘Marciana codex, by Fulin, who uses the codex in the Museo 
Civico (Archivio Veneto, tomo xxiv, part 1), and by Berchet 
(Raccolta Colombiana, part ii, vol. i, p. 43), who inserts the text 
published in the Diarif of Marino Sanuto (vol. iv, cols. 99-102). 
‘The translation which follows has been made from the text 
given in Paesi (bk. vi, ch. cxxv). This has been compared with 
that in the Marciana codex and the texts of Rinaldo Fulin 
and Marino Sanuto, The variations have been inserted in 
parenthesis, 

Another secretary who accompanied Pisani to Spain was 
Angelo Trevisan di Bemardino. Trevisan had been secretary 
of Domenico Malipiero, the Venetian annalist, in 1489 and 
in 1498 when the latter was purveyor to the Venetian armadas. 
‘Malipiero was interested in the recent Spanish and Portuguese 
voyages, and, taking advantage of this opportunity, he re- 
quested his former secretary to secure for him such information 
ashe could regarding them. ‘Trevisan used every effort to doso, 
He became personally acquainted with Columbus and with 
Peter Martyr, who had by this time accumulated many notes 
for his Decades. While Peter Martyr was in Egypt in 1501, 
obtaining a treaty from the Mameluke for the protection of the 
Holy Land, Trevisan had access to his papers, and sent to Italy 
2 portion of his first Decade, which was published in Venice in 
1504 and known as the Libretto. Trevisan asked Il Cretico, 
when he was in Lisbon, to obtain for him information con- 
cerning the Portuguese voyages, and particularly regarding the 
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fleet of Cabral, which was then expected. Trevisan wrote 
several letters to Malipiero telling of what progress Il Cretico 
was making in response to his request. Upon his return to 
Spain Il Cretico brought back with him information regarding 
the voyage of Cabral. In one letter written from Exigia in 
September Trevisan states that I Cretico had come well in- 
formed in regard to the voyage to Calicut and was at work 
composing a treatise which would be very fine and acceptable 
to those who are pleased with such things. This is the basis for 
the belief that Il Cretico compiledor atleast translated a portion 
of the anonymous Portuguese narrative, which was sent to 
Malipiero and possibly also to others in Venice, and which was 
printed in the Paesi in 1507. 

The letters of Trevisan, a text of the narrative of Cabral’s 
voyage generally called that of The Anonymous Pilot’, trans- 
lation of a letter written by Dom Manuel to the Spanish 
sovercigns in 1501, and others relating to the Spanish voyages 
have been preserved in Malipicro’s papers. They were pre~ 
sented to the Venetian Senate, and then passed into the pos- 
session of the patrician Jacopo Soranzo, hee library was later 
dispersed. Part of it passed into the hands of a priest, the Abbé 
Canonici, and part into the library of Amadeo Sviger. ‘The 
Canonici library, at che beginning of che lase century, went to 
England, and is now incorporated in the Bodleian Library. The 
Sviger library was divided berween the Marciana Library and 
the Archivio di Stato in Venice, the library of the Counts 
‘Mannin in Passeriano, and that of the Reverend Walter Sneyd 
of London.t Ieis inthis last collection thatthe letters of Trevisan 
relating to the voyage of Cabral are now to be found. When 

uglielmo Berchet was compiling his monumental work on 
Columbus he located these letters and published them together 
‘with the firse pare of the Anonymous Narrative. The portions 
of the Trevisan letters referring to the voyage of Cabral or to 
Il Cretico translated in this volame are from the texts as given 
by Berchet. 

‘Another letter was sent to Venice at this time, written by 

+ Me, Sneyd was aco leno, In 1855 he made a jnventory of bis col 
sion ere eth Maca elon we mene, ort pea 


: sions a 
Gssonbods Mc Sneyd apparealy never published sny of them. At Hs death they 
fated fo his on, and are tow at Neweanle-apon- Tyne 
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Giovanni Francesco de Affaitadi, The Affaitadi family had for 
many years held a high position in Cremona as bankers and 
merchants. At some time before the discovery of America 
they established a branch at Lisbon, as did other Italians, to 
secure a portion of the trade which the Portuguese were de- 
veloping in their African and island possessions. Here the 
‘Affaitadi engaged at first in the sugar trade with Madeira,! but 
with the retum of Cabral’s fleet they became interested in that of 
spices. Giovanni Francesco de Affitadi, the head of the house 
at Lisbon, held a position as a Venetian merchant similar to 
that of the Florentines, Bartolomeo Marchioni and Girolamo 
Sernigi, Affsitadi, because of his wealth and his commercial 
and banking connexions, occupied almost a diplomatic position 
at Lisbon, so that on the return of Cabral’s fleet he wrote a 
letter to the Signoria concerning it. He was asked by Pietro 
Pasqualigo, the Venetian oratore, upon his leaving Lisbon, to 
keep the Venetian Republic informed of the results of later 
voyages to India 

The spice trade with India was 2 monopoly of the King of 
Portugal. The Affaitadi tried to obtain it, but were unsuccess- 
fal.3 They did obtain, however, the exclusive trade in these 
commodities with Flanders, for a time. In this they were later 
joined by other Italians and by the Fuggers and Welzers of 
Germany. The chief products received in Flanders in exchange 
for spices were copper and silver to be used in the Indian trade. 
‘The wealth of the Affitadi developed rapidly, and they later 
had agents at Seville, Valencia, and at Medina del Campo, 
where the largest fair in Spain was held, at London, at Lyons, 

in various cities in Italy and the Low Countries. The name 

of this family is well known because some of their books of 
accounting have been preserved in Antwerp.+ 

The translation of ehis leeter, written on the 26th of June 
1501, has been made from Sanuto (Diari, vol. iv, cols. 66-7). 


2 Since 1479 much sugar was exported to Flanders; 40,000 arrobas were sent at one 
‘ime, A refinery existed at Antweep before 1500, 
2 Giovanni Francesco de Aaitaci continued to live at Lisbon, where he died in 1528 
2 The Affaitadi had a representative, Matteo de Bergamo, inthe fleet of da Gama in 
1502, who on his retun wrote a report, 
apie im hale oss Coli mere dona 3 Ae ot 
1567 (Louvain, 1925); andJ. Denuck, Inventare der Aft, banguirs aliens & Anvers 
de Peunde 168 (Antwerp, 1934). sc 
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COPY OF ONE CHAPTER OF THE LETTER 
OF 
D. CRETICO, NUNCIO 
OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS SIGNORIA OF VENICE 
IN PORTUGAL 


DATED THE 27TH OF JUNE T1501 


Mosr Serene Prince, &c. I believe that Your Serenity has 
Jeared through letters of che Magnificent Ambassador ‘that 
this Most Serene King has sent ships on the voyage to India. 
‘These have now returned, but of thirteen which went, seven 
were lost on the voyage. In the first place, Most Serene Prince, 
along the coast of Mauritania and Gerulia! towards the south 
as far as Cape Verde, which in ancient times was called 
Hesperia, where the Islands of the Hesperides are; here begins 
Ethiopia, and from here on it was unknown to the ancients; 
from here the shore of Ethiopia rns towards the eno much 
so that it corresponds to the line of Sicily. From the said coast 
there are nine degrees, five or six of them this side of the 
equinoctial line.3 And in the middle of the said coast is la mina 
of this Most Serene King, and from there on a cape, extendin 

nine degrees beyond the tropic of Capricorn, stretches towards 
the south. This cape is called that of Good Hope.* Then comes 
the breadth of Barbary. From this place more than five thou- 
sand miles of shore stretch inward towards us, From this cape 
it extends again towards a cape called Prasim Promontorios by 

+ The Greck name fo the county inhabited bythe Gaetan people of North- 
wes Abst auth ofthe Mau sod Numata Macroani the edera Moezo. 

re peter toy Pliny 

1 Toho Aca contine toms south about thre degrees west of line pang along 
the wat cone of Say. 

3 'n Genco meant fo sy hat from Cope Verde to the coutine running es end 
wet north ofthe Gulf of Caines iris sine dgres, and that this ine ve or x 
Kpeptedclkecqusos Thelssprotmantycommt, 

4 The is 34° 24° 18" S. ant ‘ropic of sricorn 23° 
a7 He St Ee en SES ARTS 
zermned by the ealy sironomers ‘The lund roughly given hee by I Ceca 
‘that compur tom the dteminaton at Se Helens Bay 6 da Gama with lange 
‘voor aslabe, “The we of mm tables would hardly be more accurate. ‘The ae 
position is 10° 53’ south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3 Thu ithe Prssum Promontariam of Pola, the father pone shown to the 
south in Ext Aft Hrom thence the imaginary ceaelne extend to the eat Te 
‘sem to comepond wit the psa loentan af Moeanblgve 
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the ancients. The other side thus far was known to the 
ancients. From here again it runs almost direcdy cast to the 
Trogloditia,t where there is another vein of gold which they 
call Zafila.’ There the ancients affirm is a greater quantity of 
cold than anywhere else. From here they enter the mar Bar 
rico,2 and then into that of India and chen arrive at Colochut 
[Calicut]. ‘This is their voyage and ic is more than fifteen thou- 
sand miles but, by cutting across, chey shorten it somewhat. 
“Above the Cape of Good Hope towards the west they have dis 
covered a new land. They call ic that of the parrots [papaga],3 
because some are found there which are an arm and a half in 
length, of various colours. We saw two of these. They judged 
that this was mainland because they ran along the coast more 
than ewo thousand miles but did not find the end.* Ic is in- 
habited by nude and handsome men. On their voyage they 
lost four ships. Two, they sent to che new mine;§ they judge 
that these are lost. ‘Seven went to Colochut, where at first 
were well received; and a house was given them by that 

lord, Some of the ships remained; the others went to other 
places near by.” And afterward came the Sultan’s merchants, 
who were angry because they had interfered wich them and 
wanted to load first. The factor of this Most Serene King com- 


1 The ind of cave-dwelles of, more literally, of those who creep into hole, As 
carly asthe ewentyecond century n.- Nubian togledyes are tefced to as working 
{n'the goldsmine in the Eater Desert. ‘The word troglodytes alo tans coats, 
el pople Teh fe hereto the nogros, paral tothe who brought gold 
tothe apor of Sofla 

Ths the Sino Barbi of Ptolemy, th Glpo Bacbtio of Belnghir, nd 
<onespond oul 0 he Anan Gal of he Arba Seon made ap, Thre 
‘yere then evalable some eleven printed edions of Ptolemy’: Geegaphia, Of the, 
the 1490 Rome edition mighe be considered the most authoritative version, and this 
‘vas probly the one which I Cresco wed, 

2 Fs isthe fie cme dat Bra sso calcd, This name had ths oxginated on the 
voyage when the discovery was evidently not eomsidered of gest als 

“i Cretico must have misundestood fis informant. ‘The fice was on its way to 
India and ches, and had no time fora Voyage of exploration slong the coay, ot 
were they interested in doing so. Gaspar de Lemos returned with the news of the 
‘Ending of Bran so that farther exploration coud be made. Tn th letter of Dom 
‘Mane furthermore, the King sates that Cabral didnot delay the et to make dix 
cover anda silat anerion sao made by Cami, This stemest ia the leer 


‘eannot be taken seriowly. "Thats, to Sofia 
5 The writer endeavours in this manner to reconcile the number of ships. He had 
evidently not earned what had happened to those of Vasco de Atade, Gaspar de Lem 


and Diogo Dias. ‘That of Barcholomeu Dist was lost in the storm, But Diogo 
retumed, He includes the hip of Diogo Dias among those which went to India. 
7 Bvidently referring tothe ship which went to obtain the elephant. 
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plained to the lord (of Colochut), who was of the opinion that 
he should come to an understanding with the Moors, and said 
thaeif they took om a cargo he should take the spices away from 
them. As a result of this they came to blows, and all dhe land 
favoured the Moors. They ran to the house assigned to the 
Portuguese, and they cut to pieces all who were (within and) 
on the land. Those were about forty. Among them was the 
factor who had thrown himselfinto the water to escape. When 
the other ships, which were ten, learned this, they came and 
destroyed the people of the Sultan, and with their artillery they 
did great damage to the land and burned a number of houses, 
because they were covered with straw. On account of this 
uproar they departed from Colochut and were conducted by 
their guide, who was a baptized Jew,? to another land about 
forty miles farther on, called Ciszin [Cochin], belonging to 
another king, enemy of the King of Colochut. He made good 
company with them and has a greater supply of spices than 
there is at Colochut. ‘They took on a heavy cargo (they loaded 
seven ships with spices)? at a price I fear to tell, because they 
declare they have obtained a eantara of cinnamon for a ducst 
and less. This lord of Cuzin sent his ambassadors with these 
ships to this Most Serene King and also two hostages, who 
returned in safety. On their return the Moors and people of 
Colochut made plans to capture them and armed more than one 
hundred and fifty small ships with more than fifteen thousand 
men, However, since they had cargoes, they did not wish to 
fight. Those could not attack them because these sailed with a 
side wind which they could not use. In coming they reached an 
island where is the body of Saint Thomas, the Apostle, The 
lord of this treated them very kindly, and, having given them 
relics of the aforesaid saint, asked them to take spices from 
him on credit until the return voyage.t They were laden and 
could not take more. They have been fourteen months on 
the voyage but only four on the return, and they say that 
in the future they can make it in eight months or ten at the 


7 vere loaded at Calicut, and the balance at Cochin and Cranganore, 
4 This efers tothe visi at Cananore. ‘The reference to Saint Thomas isin error. 
R 
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most! On the retuon voyage six of the seven ships came back 
safely; the other ran upon a shoal. Its people were saved. This 
one was of six hundred botte (and richly laden)? Upto thistime 
there has arrived only one of three hundred botte;3che others are 
near, itis said. This one arrived on the eve of Saint John. I was 
‘with the Most Serene King, who called me and told me that I 
might congratulate him because hisshipshad arrived from India, 
Toaded with spices; and so I rejoiced in due form with him. 
He had a feast held in the palace that evening and a ringing of 
bells throughout the land (city), and on the following day he 
had solemn procession made throughout the land. Afterward, 
when I found myself with His Majesey, he referred again to his 
ships and he told me that I should write to Your Serenity that 
from now on you should send your ships to carry spices from 
here. He would make them welcome and they could feel that 
they were at home. And he would forbid the Sultan to go for 
spices. He wishes to put forty ships in this trade, some going, 
some returning. In short, he feels that he has India at his com- 
mand. This ship which has returned belongs to Bartholomio,+ 
a Florentine, together with the cargo, which consists of: pe 
about three hundred cantaras; cinnamon, one tide ead 
twenty cantaras; lac, fifty or sixty cantaras; benzoin, fifteen 
cantaras; of cloves they have none because the Moors had car- 
ried it away,5 nor ginger either because it does not grow in the 
place where they took their cargo,$ but only at Colochut. There 
are no small spices of any sort. They say that they lost many 
Jewels during the disturbance at Colochut. Also, this should 
‘not be omitted: chat the ambassadors of a king of Ethiopia, 
named King of Ubenam, came here.” He has sent a present to 
this Most Serene King, of slaves and ivory teeth, although such 

© Ths thip was ifn and sal month onthe voyage cating the ay at Cale 
aod dhl andthe ram fom Coc oak ove ve mnonthe The sore tine 
ovo tre voyage sumed the ctimen fons Wakow lgiy 

7 The Portuguese acount give 200 tons, nding that a bate wat a third of a 

ER actu wastn whi Macon nd elas pra 

+ TheMoorbadevdniy not alowed the Portagueeto punta cloverst Cli 
ining prety dae so 

TRE ego westakenon st Cochin o Cangnore, 

2 Thatin s ngon te con of Gunes, Thisnforsntion doesnot rfc to Cabra 
vores 
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things have been coming here for some time, Near there also 
grows pepper, but ic cannot be compared with the other. 
Moreover, this ship, on its return, met two very large ships 
which had left che new mine and were going towards India.2 
‘They had a great amount of gold, and because they feared that 
our men desired to capture them they immediately offered 
fifteen thousand dobras.> Each (ship) was worth more than five 
hundred thousand. But our men did not wish to seize any- 
thing; instead, they offered chem presents and good will, for 
they wished to be allowed to navigate those seas. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF ANGELO TREVISAN TO 
DOMENICO MALIPIERO 


From Granada, the 21st of August 1501: 


Furthermore: We are daily expecting our doctor from Lis- 
bon, who left our magnificent ambassador there: who at my 
request has writeen a shore account [opereta] of the voyage 
from Calicut, of which I will make a copy for Your Magnifi- 
cence. It is impossible to procure the map {earta] of that voyage 
because the king has placed a death penalty on any one who 
gives it out. This is as much as I can do now for the service of 
‘Your Magnificence, and if it seems possible to do more, com- 
mand me. 


From Granada (without date, bt probably in September 1501): 


In regard to the desire of your magnificence to lear of the 
voyage to Calicut, Ihave written you at other times that from 
day to day I am expecting Messer Cretico, who writes me that 
he has composed a small work [opereta]. As soon ashe arrives, 
I will sce that Your Magnificence has part of it. 


(Rac. Col, op. cit. part iii vol. i, p. $4.) 


1 This is prima in the text, apparently a misprint for pipper. The last pact of this 
sentence is omitted inthe 1508 edition of Paes 

This refers to the thip from Cambay which the feet encountered while on its 
return voyage, crossing from Cananore to East Aftics. é 

2 The dobre was a Castilian coin which als circulate in Portugal at this period, with 
a value of fifty tothe mark, and was thus somewhat more valuable than the cruzado, 
then worth of. 84. (M. B, L. Fernandes, Memoria dar Moedas correntes em Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1856) 
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From Exigia, the 3rd of December 1501: 


Messer Cretico, also a loyal servitor of Your Magnificence, 
renders thanks that you have deigned to salute him so kindly 
in your leteers, and commends himself to you greatly, con~ 
gratalating you from his inmost heart on your good fortune. 
Hee comes from Portugal at the end of this September, well in 
formed conceming the voyage t0 Calicut, and is continually 
working on a treatise [tractao] which will be very fine and 
acceptable to those who are pleased with such things. 

If we return to Venice alive, Your Magnificence will see 
saps [et] both sf a Clit and beyond thre les chan 
twice the distance from here to Flanders. I promise you that 
everything has come in order; butthis, Your Magnificence may 
not cate to divulge, One thing is certain, that you will learn 
upon our arrival as many particulars as though you had been at 
Calicut and farther, and Your Magnificence will be made a 
participant in everything, as perhaps others will not. 

(bid, p. 62.) 


LETTER OF GIOVANNI FRANCESCO DE AFFAITADI TO 
DOMENICO PISANT 


LISBON, THE 26TH OF JUNE 150T 


‘Macnrricent Orator, &c.? 


Several days ago I wrote through Zuan Vesiga, but to-day 
‘we have yours in which you instruct that we give an account 
of the expedition of the armada of this Most Serene King. 
Although Missier Cretico will have written also, I wish to give 
news of the departure of this armada, which left here the 17th 


1 This sstement and che fact that copy of the Anonymous Nacstive has been 
prseved with thse eter form the bass fr cb ha It Crcco war he ahr 
SE scout of Cabra voyage, 

2 Sanat gies She following heading fv thi leter: “This a copy ofa eter of 
aga Fncleo dele Fuad, ten bon onthe ath day of oe 150 aread 
inSpsineo so han, Cava our orator: which hen this count 
‘with his ofthe roth of July” "= aa ge 
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of June, and on the 18th was at Lacus [Lagos] in the land of 
Algarius [Algarve], which is forty leagues from here. From 
that place, Lacus, we are advised that on Monday last the said 
armada was increased by many ships and many men, and as I 
was advised through a leuer of last Sunday, more than two 
thousand men were added from the Kingdom of Algarius in 
addition to those who went from here with the ships which 
departed. ‘The reason that this king sends this armada to this 
place of the Moors, is to capture it. And chis was done on 
Saint John’s Day, by an assault on land. ‘This is as much as is 
known of the aforesaid armada to che present day. Ie is ex- 
pected that they will then pursue the route to which they were 
assigned. May God grant them victory." 

‘Your Magnificence will know that in the afternoon there 
came one of the small ships [nao] which in Jancary arved 
at Colocut, which place is that whence spices are expected. 
And because I know that you will be pleased to hear the news 
which they bring, I shall advise how this Most Serene Kin 
sent to the said Coloqut twelve ships, large and small, of whicl 
ten were his own, one of Signor don Alvaro® in partnership 
with Bortolo,3 a Florentine, and Hironimot and a Genoese,5 
and the other of Conte de Porta Alegra® and also certain other 
merchants. 


+ ‘This was the expedition of fofo de Menezes which according to de Goes (part, ch. 
1i set sal from Belem on the 1508 of Jane 50s to asst the Venetians agaist the Turks 
Te consisted of thirty ships and earavels with 3,509 men. There also went a this same 
time, and abo under de Menczes, another fet which was sent secretly to capture the 
‘ctl of Mazilguibic net Oram. A stop was made in Algatve for reinforcements, 
‘Unable eo capture Mazalguibir, dhe eet destined there returned to Portugal. The 
‘man fleet proceeded to Sardinis, neat which a arraca and two galleons belonging to 
some Genoese were captared, “The fleet then continued to Corfu and was there 
Joined by a large fect of Venetian galleys and galleons. Anticipating a delay in further 
‘operations apalnst the Turkrand because the Venetians had already captured the Negro 
‘pont, which was their destination, the Portuguese were excused from further patici= 
pation in the armada and returned, reaching Sagres at Christmas, on theit way to 
{Tibon. Here the king received his fith of the booty and Count de Menezes was well 
rewarded, 

3"Dom Alvaro de Bragansa was the fourth son of Dom Fernando, Duke of Bra- 


ich Florentine merchant and banker residing in Lise 


"Bartolomeo Marchion 
bon 

*izolamo Semigi, ko a Florentine, but to whom Dom Manuel had granted 
citizenship of Lisbon. 

Antonio Salvago, according to the bait of Pergillo (Cont inom ele colonia 
talon in Portage nl ell XIV XV, e XV. 

"Conde de Portage, Dom Diogo da Stva de Menecs. 
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In all chere were twelve ships,t large and small, of which, 
tha boguning, when ae a sortase O€ cighey leagues; ons 
of the ships of this king was lost, of which there has never 
been any news. The other eleven pursued their voyage, 
attiving at a place called Cavo de Bona Speranza. One day 
in July, after dinner, there arose a great wind so that by this 
accident there were lost three other ships belonging to che 
kking and che small ship of the Conte di Porta Alegra. Thus 
there remained only seven. These continued until they arrived 
at Cologut. I may also say that before they arrived at 
Cologut, they went along the coast a distance of one hundred 
Teagues, arriving at a place where the king did them great 
honour and sent them supplies of meat, lambs, and other 
presents? They then went co Cologut. “The captain had a 
talk with the king of that place, and in the name of this Most 
Serene King, made him presents of many things, so that they 
became great friends, And the captain retumed to the ship 
and he instructed the chief factor, with che other designated 
officials, chae they were to remain on land; and they began 
to contract and to exchange their merchandise. At that time 
there was to be found in the said place of Coloqut a fleet of 
ships of the Moors of Mecha,3 who were there to load spices. 
One day the Moors and the factor of the king came to a 
misunderstanding, one saying that he wished to load before the 
other, and the Moors killed twenty-five or thirty of the prin- 
cipal Portuguese, among whom were the chief factor and 
writers and certain frati de observantiat whom the king sentin the 
said armada. Some of those who were on land threw them- 
selves into the sea. ‘They swam to the ships and gave notice of 
what had happened to the captain, who ordered all ships ready 
tosail. And he began to bombard the Moorish ships, resulting 
in sending about twelve ships to the bortom® and Eling more 
than three hundred Moors. This done, he began to fire the 
bombards towards the shore and killed many people, burning 


led 
2 Thats along the coast of Aiica, where they were entertained st Malindi, 
2 ‘The Moors of Mecca were so calied because ther ships suled from Jidds, the port 
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many houses. And the next day they captured many of the 
men of Cologut and took them ¢o their ships. The captain 
deliberated as to returning here. A Jew, whom the other cap- 
tain brought when the first voyage to Coloqut was made by 
this king, who was sent in this armada, but who all this time 
was never permitted to go on shore,* told the captain not to 
recurm, but to go some seventy or eighty leagues farther, which 
would bring him to the proper place where spices grew. This 
place belongs to another king. ‘The captain, after considering 
ths proposal ofthe Jew, determined todo what he id, an he 
ordered them to sail cowards this place which this man told him 
of, so that he arrived at this land which is called Chuchi 
[Cochin] where che captain sent men on shore co tak to the 

ig of this land and to relate to him what had happened in 
Coloqut. The king of this land is a great enemy of the King 
of Cologut, and on learning this he sent four of his most im= 
portant men to the ships, in exchange for four others whom the 
captain sent on shore, And they began to trade, so that in nine 
days all seven of che ships were loaded with spices, namely, 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, and other kinds of spices. 
And after the ships were entirely laden, the king sent another 
fourteen small boats of spices, and they returned them because 
they could not carry them. ‘This the king sent them as a gift, 
withoue money or anything else in exchange. ‘The King of 
Cologut, while this armada went to load at this place, because 
he was an enemy of that other king and doubting if the traffic 
of Coloque would be of sufficient importance,? ordered a large 
armada to besent to capture the ships of Portugal. Inthisarmada 
‘went more than fifteen thousand men. The King of Chuchi, 
who leamed the news of this armada, informed the Portuguese 
captain, making him a great offer to save him as much as he 
could. ‘And the latter took his departure, while the four men 
from the ships who were on land remained there, and the four 
others of the land who were in the ships came here with the 
said ships. And this chey did with great friendship. One day 
while the said ships were ready to leave, to start on their return 


+ Gaspar da Gama, whom Vstco da Gama had brought back with him from Indi, 
(See Raventia, Vasco de Gana, Hakluyt Soc, p. 179) 

ie: doubting whether the wade wit the Portuguese would be of much value to 
the people of Calicut 
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voyage, the armada of Coloqut appeared, and those of the ships 
spread sail and, having a fivourble wind, left behind the 
armada of Cologut because those ships did not sail unless they 
had che wind astem. 

In Coloque were gathered together a great value of things 
which had already been purchased. There always existed on 
the voyage thither a great sum in these ships of the king. The 
fume ofthe riches of ths King isso great that a hid pares a 
large thing. After they had left Chuchi, as has been said before, 
wena dance ftom the sid place of two hundred leagues, 
they found another land called Lichinocho [Cananore], and 
there lived a very rich king, who sent presents to the captain 
and sent him two ambassadors who came to the King of Portu- 
gal, Leaving this king, they departed on their voyage and came 
to Zofala. In this place they say there is a great trade in gold. 
And of the ewelve ships, the king ordered that ewo should go 
to this land. But when the four ships were lost they were 
obliged to go to this land of Zofala.t They continued and one 
day there was a great wind, so that one of the seven ships went 
aground; and the people were saved. ‘The captain ordered the 
said ship to be burned with the merchandise. When they 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, the captain ordered all the 
other ships to join together and they went together for three 
or four days. He then ordered that this one which has come, 
because it was the best siler, should leave the others and should 
come to give news of those ships to this King of Portugal. And 
so it was done. This ship which has come is the smallest of all, 
and ic belongs to Signor Alvaro and the three other merchants 
named above. Itis the poorest ofall the others; it carries chree 
hundred cantara of pepper and ewo hundred of cinnamon, nut- 
megs, lac, and benzoin; and bears news of these things, namely, 
that all come laden. 

This discourse I have made to advise Your Magnificence of 
the success of this matter of Cologut. ‘The above news was 
obtained from a mariner of che small ship which has arrived, 
which ship is silat Restello and is daily expected here. I is 


stat in a ge eeg Wa has gn Ree 
spat ace Caan ese eae 
oe 
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understood that another is expected who is advised of every- 
thing in particular, &c. 
‘This letter arrived in Venice the middle of the month of 
July ror. 
(Sanuto, I Diari, vol. iv, cols. 66-7.) 


¥ Intendendose lr, ne sre avsato del tutto particularente, rc. ie.on Cabral’ Bag- 
ships this may possibly refer to the source of the account given in the Anonymous 


THE VENETIAN DIARISTS 


our prominent Venetians, Domenico Malipiero, Marcan- 
Fronie Michieli, Girolamo Priuli, and Marino Sanuto have 
left a record in the form of diaries which give us an intimate 
knowledge of what appeared to them of interest in their city, 
almost day by day, from 1457 to 1535. These diaries are the 
foundation for the history of Venice during this period, and itis 
in two of them that is found, to a large extent, the information 
which reached Venice regarding the voyage of Cabral, 

The portions of the diaries of Malipiero and Michieli which 
now exist contain no references of importance to the Portuguese 
voyages. The diaries of Girolamo Priuli and Marino Sanuto, 
however, arestorchouses of information regarding thecommerce 
and the political relations of Venice, including those with Portu- 
gal. Priuli, whose family had always been merchants, views the 
events as they occur more from a commercial standpoint, 
while Sanuto, a statesman, looks at them also from their 
political aspect. 

Girolamo Priuli was born in Venice on the 26th of January 
1476. His father, Lorenzo Priuli (1446-1518), held the most 
important offices in the Republic, and was a man of consider 
able wealth. He died in 1547. Priuli was in intimate touch 
with the commercial situation in Venice from the time that 
Cabral’s fleet returned from India. He knew her merchants, the 
commodities they dealt in, and his high position in the com- 
munity enabled him also to know the relations of that city with 
foreign countries. He realized as well as any one in Venice the 
effects which would ensue from the discovery of the new sea 
route, and in the early letters in his diary he foretells them, and 
‘we can see, as years pass, how much of his anxiety for the 
fature was well founded. His diary begins with April r494 and 
extends to July 1512 and consists ofeight books. The first book, 
which extends from the 1st of April 1494 to the 14th of June 
1500, has been printed. Professor Rinaldo Fulin has published 
such extracts from the diary from August 1499 to March 1512 


* Mutator, Reram llcaram Sariptores (and ed, Citth di Castello, o11). 
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as pertain to the Portuguese in India and to the Venetians in 
Egypt (Archivio Veneto, vol. xxi, part 1; alsoasa separate volume 
entitled Diarii e Diaristi Veneziani, Venice, 1881). In this he 
gives sixty-eight extracts, twenty-five of which are prior to 
1505. The translations here made are from this selection, and are 
the entries which refer to the voyage of Cabral. 

Marino Sanuto was called the Younger (1466-1533) because 
of an carlier writer by the same name who lived in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, who was also a Venetian and equally 
celebrated. Through his own exertions he became one of the 
most prominent men in Venice at this period, and occupied 
2 position in all of the councils of the Republic. On the 1st of 
January 1496, Sanuto began to write his diary which was 
destined to be probably the largest, most comprehensive, and 
valuable ever written by one man. While Sanuto must have 
hhad assistance at times, much of the diary, which fills fifty- 
eight volumes, he did himself. In it he gives notes, extracts, or 
complete documents which passed through his hands concern- 
ing the relations of Venice with other parts of the world. The 
diary continues until September 1533. It was published 
between 1879 and 1903. In it are found many references to the 
voyages of the Portuguese and to the Venetian representatives 
who were present in Lisbon and who gathered whatever news 
they could to send to Venice, where it was received with in- 
tense interest. He tells of the voyage of da Gama, but gives, 
more particularly, notices of the return of Cabral’s fleet. In it 
are found the letters of Il Cretico and of Francesco de Affaitadi, 
printed elsewhere in this volume. There are other shorter 
references to Cabral’s voyage, some of which are felt to be 
of sufficient value for insertion. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF GIROLAMO PRIUIE 
1501—July. 

Previous to the 24th of this month letters had come from 
Portugal from a nuncio of the Venetian Signoria, sent to that 
place on purpose to lear minutely che truth of the voyage to 
India begun by that king . . . which event was of greater im- 
portance to the Venetian state than the Turkish war, or any 
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other wars which might have affected her. This nuncio wrote 
to the Venetian state by his leteer of the 6th of June last as 
follows This letter was printed, which is the same as that 
herewith. 


[Hore follows in the text of Pruli the letter of Il Cretico. This is 
also given in Paesi and in the diary of Sanuto.] 


At this point is finished the copy written to the Venetian 
state ass stated above, from a person worthy of belief, How- 
ever, I leave it to the most intelligent readers as to how it 
appeas © them, for in this leer are many things of great 
wonder in our times and almost incredible, which give me 
something very instructive to consider; but time will better 
enable us to understand the truth, Bucif God will lend me life, 
I shall endeavour to note the result so far asi can be understood, 
for already so much has been found out that nothing more can 
be leamed now than infinite time desires should be known. Ie 
is understood, further, how the above-mentioned King of 
Portugal sent with the aforesaid ships coral and cloths of every 
kind, and money to the vale of 60,000 ducats [provided] by 
the aforesaid king and other merchants for this voyage to India. 
‘And how much profit was derived from it, it is not possible to 
judge, because the spices have been taken to Portugal. It is 
true that seven ships were lost; nevertheless the other six which 
have arrived home have carried so much spicery for so much 
value of treasure, that it is almost difficult to judge it. Ican say 
for the profit, chat from one ducat they ca make more than 
one hundred.’ But every intelligent person should know there 
was not so much profit as is written, but at any event it was 
great. And if this voyage should continue, since it now seems 
fo me easy to accomplish, the King of Portugal could call him- 
self the King of Money because all would convene to that 
country to obtain spices, and the money would accumulate 

catly in Portugal with such profit as would follow each year 
Eom similar voyages. “When his news was erly learaed in 
Venice, the whole city was much stired by it, and every one 
was stapefied thatinchis our ime there should have been found 


2 The eer of Il Cretico is dated the a7th of June x50r in Paes. Thisis correct, and 
ot the 6th, as apparently given in the Prali manuscript. 
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anew voyage which was never heard of or seen in the times of 
the ancients or of our ancestors. And this news was held by the 
Ieamed to be the worst news which the Venetian Republic 
could have had, to lose the liberty abroad. And the wars and 
the travails which we now have and for some time may have, 
are of the smallest moment in comparison with this news. And 
for this reason I wish to tell the truth and not to deceive. There 
is no doubt whatever that the city of Venice came to such 
reputation and fame as it now enjoys only through the sea, 
namely by the continual traffic and navigations which it has 
made by the voyages, because they carry cach year a large 

anityof spices with ther galleys and ship, otha ery grea 

amage would be done to deprive them of it. And as is said, 
the whole world flocked to Venice with ducats to buy spices 
and other needs, and also placed their goods there. Whence 
through the arrival of foreigners and through the traffic of sell- 
ing and buying each year and in every trading season, the city 
of Venice has come to this excellence which it has attained, and 
only chrough these voyages and this maritime traffic. And this 
they have gained by the sea, and with this they have also been 
able to sustain the war and acquire the state on the mainland 
asisseen. The reason why the profit from the tera firma is very 
bad, as well in war as in forced service, is that they consume as 
much as they raise. 

Therefore, now that this new voyage of Portugal is found, 
this King of Portugal will bring all the spices to Lisbon. And 
there ino doube thatthe Flumgarians, Germans, Flemigh and 
French, and those beyond the mountains, who formerly came 
to Venice to buy spices with their money, will all tam towards 
Lisbon, for itis nearer to all che countries, and easier to reach. 
‘And for this reason they will have a better market because all 
of this is of importance. And this is because the spices which 
come to Venice pass through all of Syria and through all of the 
countries of the Sultan. And in each place they pay very lar 
duties and similarly in the Venetian state they pay unsufferable 
duties, presents and excises [gabelle]. Therefore, through the 
countries of the Sultan, extending to the city of Venice, the 
presents, duties, and excises are so great that I might say this, 
that whatever costs 2 ducat would be multiplied in pace by 
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these to the amount of sixty or one hundred ducats. ‘That is, 
I say, that which costs a ducat in Calicut wich the dury, presents, 
and excises mounts as above said. Therefore the King of Porcu- 
gal, having found this voyage the other way round, would 
alone have the spices of the caravels, which they would impore 
for much less in compatison with the other spices mentioned 
above, and for this reason they could give the spices a much 
better market than can the Venetian merchants; furthermore, 
itis shorter to conduct the spices to Flanders, Hungary, Eng- 
land, France, and other places from Portugal than to carry them 
from Venice. It may be said in conclusion chat assuming this 
voyage from Lisbon to Calicut has begun, the spices in the 
Venetian galleys must essen and also the merchants. And when 
this trafic in merchandise is lessened in Venice, it can be con 
sidered thae the milk and nutriment of Venice are lessened to a 
putino. And because of this I see clearly the ruin of the Vene- 
tian city, because as the traffic lessens, so lessens the money 
which has produced the Venetian glory and reputation. Many 
still believe that this news cannot be true; others say that the 
King of Portugal could not continue this navigation to Calicut 
because ofthe thirteen caravels sent on the voyage to India only 
six retumed in safety, and that che loss is greater than the gain; 
and that furthermore he will not find people who, for fear of 
if, will wish to go. Others comfort themselves, saying that 
the Sultan will provide for allthis, because when the spices do 
not arrive in Syria and Alexandria, that he will lose the great 
treasure and profit which flowed from this, and because of this 
he will be incited to make all provisions regarding it. Others, 
furthermore, say to their profit, chat always in places and large 
cities both ingenious persons always find something to say 
in favour of their belief and il-wishers have things to say about 
things which may do harm, This s the only ching chat matters, 
and itis of greatest importance, because with this news spices of 
all sorts will descend in price greatly in Venice, for the usual 
customer on learning this news will be restrained and obstinate 
in buying, as would the prudent ones. 

T know I have said and written too long regarding this 
matter. Ibeg the reader that he excuse me, and chiefly because 
Thave written in a confused and poorly adapted manner. For of 
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the new matter and its great importance to our country, I have 
‘made what little transport to the pen as was appropriate. Tam 
tired. 

r501—August. : 

On the 23rd of this month there departed from Venice three 
large galleys on the voyage to Flanders. The Captain was Sier 
Alvixe di Prioli. These galleys had about 150 bales of spices: 
namely, 33 bales of pepper, beledi ginger‘ 100 bales, cloves 12 
bales rad other ens oF spices to complete is artount all 
they had little spices. And this was because the Venetian 
merchants, hearing this news ofthe Portoguse cravels coming 
from India, judged that the spices which arrived in Lisbon must 
go to Flanders, as seems reasonable, and everything would be 
Tower in the West, because of this news. And this was the 
reason why very little spices went with the present galleys, 
compared with similar galleys. From many soutces itis feared 
in Venice how the caravels coming ftom Calicut to Portugal 
have not arrived, save one, as is related before, and that the 
others, not being with it, are believed to be lost. And the 
above-mentioned caravel, which has arrived, has not as much 
spices as is said, And much comment is made regarding this, 
particularly by those who would desire that this voyage should 
not be found. And it is said farther, that the King of Dorval 
was poorly satisfied with this voyage, and through the loss of 
these caravels he will lose chis year, with these caravels on this 
voyage, $0,000 ducats, and that he does not wish to send this 
voyage again. And every one has his own opinion. And they 
retain similar hopes which are all vain, because this voyage to 
Calicut, which the King of Portugal will make every year, will 
become frequent and cause the ruin of the Venetian state. 


x501—September. 

On the oth of this month letters came from Lisbon of the 
ast of August, And through leteers from Genoa and Lyons and 
other parts, it is leaned that the caravels which were expected 
loaded with spices are in Portugal. 

+ Two Kads of ginger were known in commerce, dtingised as bel nd lo 


bino. The fist came from several provinces, the second was speciality ofthe district of 
Koulam. The word bled!is evidently derived from the Arabic beled—country. 
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"Three of the said caravels came from Calicut and one from 
the gold-mine which had a Inge quantity of gold. And the 
above-mentioned caravels had such a quantity of spices as is 
related above. Suillitis variously reported, some say more, and 
some less. One report is that there was a very great quantity of 
spices, chiefly pepper and cinnamon, and a little beledi ginger; 
others say that there were 3,000 cantara of spices in all. And 
‘one cantara is 150 lire in weight. Nevertheless, it matters little 
now what the quantity of spices is; but the importance is the 
finding of the voyage and the trade, which each year will carry 
a large quantity of spices. ‘This news, as has been said above, 
was considered very bad news for the city of Venice, and some 
very wise people are inclined to believe that this thing may be 
the beginning of the ruin of the Venetian state, becatse there 
Jeno doube chat the trafic ofthe voyage and che merchandise 
and the navigation which the city of Venice made each year 
thence, are the nutriment and milk through which the said 
Republic sustained itself, And withoue doubt, from this traffic 
and voyages, because of the profit which each year is derived 
from them, the Venetian senators have risen to such honour 
and glory and fame and exaltation to which they find them- 
selves. Whence it is that che King of Portugal has found this 
new voyage, and that the spices which should come from 
Calicut, Cochin, and other places in India to Alexandria or 
Beyrout, and later come t0 Venice, and in this place be- 
come monopolized, whence all the world comes to buy such 
spicery and carry gold, silver, and every other merchandise, 
with which money the war is sustained; to-day, with this new 
voyage by che King of Portugal all he pices which ame by 
way of Cairo will be controlled in Portugal, because of the 
caravels which will go to India, to Calicut, and other places to 
take them, And in this way the Venetians will not be able to 
take spies citer in Alexandtia ox Beyrout. And when the 
spices lesen to the Venetians, then will also lessen the profit and 
the money. And, in consequence, when the money is less, they 
will not be able to do things which would be good; and little by 
litde ic wall be consumed until ic is exhausted, Sill, this is a 
presumptuous prognostication, since the heavens may dispose 
otherwise. And truly the Venetian merchants are in a bad way, 
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believing that the voyages should make them very poor, 
doubting whether spices would be obtainable in Syria because 
they would be taken in India. And later the German merchants 
and other. nations who’ are decustenied to’ conse buy the 
spices in Venice, because they can have cheaper and better 
merchandise, will go to Portugal to secure the spices because 
each one seeks his own profit. At all events the results of this 
matter will demonstrate the effects. 


1501—September. 
On the 14th of the said month, letters came from Portu- 
al, from Lisbon, from the Venetian secretary, of the 4th of 
{Ese month, regarding the caravels come from India; through 
which confirmation is learned of the arrival of four caravels 
loaded with spices which have returned from Calicut with 
3,000 cantara of spices: namely, 2,000 cantara of pepper, which 
is, in our method of loading, 800; 600 cantara of cinnamon; the 
rest to the total between ginger, sandalwood, and benzoin; and 
with one cantara equal to 150 of our lire. The King of Portugal 
did not, in truth, show much contentment with this voyage; and 
this because of the caravels which were lost and shipwrecked, 
and the death and drowning of the men; and he said chat 
because of this voyage, he would lose 80,000 ducats. Still, che 
said king is preparing 24 caravels to send on the said Indian 
voyage anew, and he says that he wishes the said caravels to go 
farther beyond Calicut chan on he past voyage; and this is 
because the King of Calicut did not make good company 
with his people who went with the ships. From which it can 
truly be held as certain that this King of Portugal should become 
a great lord of money discovered through this voyage, because 
he will find all the spices of India in such quantity that spices 
will no longer come into the bands of the Moors, either in 
Cairo, or in Syria; and the course of merchandise will become 
diverted to Lisbon, where the spices will be, and every one will 
go there to purchase, and all merchandise of all parts of the 
world, with the money, will flow to Lisbon to buy like spicery, 
because it is easy to go from Flanders and other places, as well 
as to have there a better market, The before-mentioned Vene- 
tian secretary also wrote how, in the equipment of the said 
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caravels, there was no difficulty in finding men who wished to 
go on the voyage. And this, although they might perish, 
since last year, as appears above, many caravels were lost; still 
such was he grx gun, that peopl pot dessus in anger of 
life because of che gain, Infact, the king fom Lisbon, to repair 
theloss received in the pase voyage, as appears above, has madea 
requirement thaton all the spices which with other things which 
should come with the aforesaid caravels in che Indian voyage, 
there should be paid, or rather given to the king, 29 per cent., 
and the remainder the merchants of the caravels could sell at his 
command. Howmuch damage this voyage made o the Venetian 
city has been related above; nothing further need be said. 
1s01—September. 

On the sgth day of the said month through letters of the 
Venetian orator, who arrived at Lisbon, in Portugal, to that 
Most Serene King, seen and honoured and accepted with all 
demonstrations and with very large words of that king of 
friendship and goodwill for the Venetian state, &c., all pro 
‘forma, is leaned ofthe arrival ofthe Poreaguese caravels cove 
from Calicut in India, regarding which so much has been said 
above. And many merchants and others in Venice in the past 
have not wished to believe it; until now that they see the 
lecters of the orator, they are enlightened with the quantity 
of spices above mentioned. And on this day, also in consonance 
with chis news, through letters from Bruges in Flanders, there 
is leamed that two caravels have arrived in that part, come from 
Portugal with spices brought from Calicut, and that they have 
begun to sell. The pepper is somewhat green and small, bue sill 
good; the cinnamon is somewhat large. So that this can be con 
sidered the beginning of the damage which the Venetian state 
can rective from the voyage found by the King of Portugal. 

(R Fulin, Diarii e Diaristi Veneziani, pp. 155-64.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF MARINO SANUTO 

On the 2and of February 1501 Dom Manuel wrote a lecter in 

Latin co the Venetian Doge,! Agostino Barbarigo, in which he 

offered an armada to aid the Venetians against the Turks. In this 
* Sanit, Dia oli cl 1553-5. 
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he uses his new title, which was confirmed by the Pope in 
1502, ‘King of Portugal and of the Algarves on this side and 
beyond the sea in Africa, Lord of Guinea, and of the Conquest, 
Navigation and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia and India’, 
‘This letter was sent to the Doge by Domenico Pisani, with a 
Jeccer written from Lisbon on the 13th of March. In it he tells 
of the ancient friendship beeween the ewo states and refers to 
the congratulations which the Doge had sent to Dom Manuel 
regarding the marriage of his majesty. On the a3rd of March 
he again writes of the preparations being made for the fleet of 
Joo de Menezes and makes the following reference that of 
‘Cabral. 


The 23rd of March 150. He writes further that a year ago 
the King of Portugal sent thirceen caravels to Calicut for spices, 
and they say that chey are expected shortly; and he is jubilane 
to have found the way to the spices. And the king told them 
that as a consequence of this he would derive great benefit. 
And there are nowin port four other caravels with merchandise 
for Calicut, and they will depart in three or four days.! The 
way is very long; it is four thousand leagues, sixteen thousand 
of our miles; and he has talked with men who returned with 
the caravels which went as above. 

(iii, col. 1597.) 


From Spain, from Sier Domenego Pixani, the cavalier, our orator 

[without date, but placed in July 1501]. 

He writes of the progress of the armada of the King of 
Portugal which went to Calicut and of the caravels which 
returned with spices; and he sent the copy of a letter received 
from Lisbon of the 26th day of June of Zuan Francesco 
Afsitado which, because it is very long, will be noted later. 
‘And this news of che arrival in Portugal of spices from Coloqut 
gives to those of this land much co think of: especially con- 
sidering that the other six ships which were in convoy with 
this caravel are daily expected, and the merchants are fearful 
of their ruin, 

(iy, col. 87.) 
"Those of foto ds Nove 
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August 150%, From Alesana though liters of Je in thas of 
the Bragadini, of San Sovero and Sier Beneto Cabriel, 

‘The news of the spices of India arrived in Portugal is verified: 
and that the Moors in Cairo have learned that ships and caravels 
have arrived in Coloqut and loaded with spices: and the Moors 
wishing to disperse them, forty Franks are dead. 

(iv, col. 98.) 

On the joth of September [1sor] there arrived here a royal 
orator of Spain going to the Sultan of Cairo who embarked on. 
our Alexandria galleys.! Ie is said that he goes to pray the 
Sultan to release the brohers of Monte Syon and to treat them 
‘well; and that thirty thousand Moors of Granada are baptized of 
their own wish, and not by compulsion. aa 

(iv, col. 146.) 


Ci of letter of Sier Filippo Contarini to Sier Vetor Querini, 
lated in Alexandria the 4th day of September 1502. 

is eter begins with ist ofcommodites bot for import 
export at Cairo with the current prices, It then gives a 

description of the disordered rule of the Mamelukes which 

necessitated the closing of the Moorish shops, and of the large 

sums of money given to the cleven thousand or twelve thou- 

sand slaves in Egypt who belonged to that class.] 

Regarding the things of India and Calicut. In the first place: 
we have word of the arrival safely there of eight Portuguese 
Caravels, with merchandise and money. And while engaged in 
buying and selling, Moorish merchants overcame them and 
drove them from there. And they told the said lord that these 
‘were corsairs and men of bad character and that he should not 
sell anything to them, and if they continued to come it would 
be the total ruin of his country. In this manner they convinced 
him with many other reasons. And they so knew how to say 
such things that che people became excited, and they gave them 
arms, and forty of those Portuguese who were on shore are 
dead, and in this manner they put them to flight. The boats 
took sail and all are departed. And according to what they 
write, they have loaded eight hundred schibe of spices in their 
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ships. And they almost departed without paying the said 
Indians or giving them anyching in exchange. On the contrary. 
This is as much as Ihave been able to lear through a Moorish 
lecter written by the nephew of Amath Bubacho who had gone 
to India, as a canzelie. 

(Gv, cols. 167-8.) 


From Spain, from the Orator, given at Saragossa, the 12th day of 

October [1502]. 

How the princes had not yet arrived; and che Queen is in 
Castile, where it is said she will be to provide for the war 
against France. And chrough another letter of the 12th this 
orator writes that he has had letters from Lisbon, from Zuan 
Francesco Ascaitato, of Cremona, of the roth of September. 
He advises that the four ships expected from India which lefe 
eighteen months ago have not arrived; and the caravels sent last 
year to discover Ia terra di Papaga ox rather of Santa Croce, 
returned on the 22nd day of July; and the captain referred to 
having discovered more than 2,500 miles of new coast and 
never having found an end of the said coast. And the said 
caravels have come laden with brazil-wood and cassia,and they 
have brought other spices, &c. I note that as to the news from 
Calicut, on the 13th day there arrived at Lisbon the caravels 
with spices, which news is in the hands of Sier Alvise de 
Molin. 

(iv, col. 485.) 
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ven the pretext of engaging in business in Lisbon, a Vene~ 
Uisn named Leonardo Masri, beter known as Ca’ Mas- 
ser,¥ arrived there on the 3rd of October 1504. Ca’ Masser, in 
reality, was sent to Portugal by the Venetian senate to secure 
information regarding the fleets which were being sent to India, 
andto make a report concerning their cargoesand other matters 
of interest to that Republic.? Foreigners in Lisbon, and particu- 
Iarly Venetians, were suspected at this time, pethaps because s0 
much information regarding the Portuguese voyages had been 
sent to other places. In spite of the secrecy which Ca’ Masser 
maintained, his true mission was known to Dom Manuel 
through a Florentine, Benetto Londa, a nephew of Bartolomeo 
Marchioni, On the arrival of Ca’ Masser in Lisbon he was im- 
mediately calledto the royalppalace. Here theking questioned him 
atlength, and as a result had him sent to prison. Later, when he 
was able to convince the king that the story he had first told him. 
was true, Ca’ Masser was released and had no further difficulties. 

Ca’ Masser remained in Portugal for two years, and upon 
his return to Venice made a report concerning the first nine 
voyages to the East, in which he gave much information re~ 
gatding the cargoes and trade conditions, as well as an interest 
ing description of the court of Dom Manuel. A translation of 
his account of Cabral’s voyage is here given. 

The manuscript was found in 1845 (Relazione di Leonardo da 
Ca’ Masser, Marciana Library, Cod. ital. 877, cl. vii), and was 
published in the nexeyear by G. Scopoli ‘Relazione di Leonardo 
da Ca’ Masser alla Screnissima Republica di Venezia sopra il 
commercio dei Portoghese nell” India dopo la scoperta del 
capo di Buona Speranza’, in Arch. Stor. Ital., Append. tom. ii, 
Florence, 1845). Another edition was published by Prospero 
Peragallo (Centenario do Descobrimento da America, Tibon, 1892). 
cot Mazer fc afd dS Ma PRE TOS VL He. 58) 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF CA’ MASSER. 
On the oth of March of the year 1500, His Highness sent 
13 ships, large and small. The captain was Pedralloro and one 
{Ali Scorer as his factor, with the said Gaspar. And he went on 
the voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. On the way there 
overcame hima sudden storm, through which seven ships were 
Jost and there only remained six ships, which continued their 
voyage to India. The first stop where they had commerce was 
in Chuchim, and there they treated with that king, who showed 
that he was glad that they navigated in chat part, and he became 
a good friend of this Most Serene King. And he put on shore 
the said factor, Ali Scorer. And thus for his security, the 
Portuguese made a fortress there on a point of the Chuchim 
river as an habitation for the said factor and security for his 
merchandise, so that che Portuguese enjoyed some security. 
‘And there he contracted with the King of Chuchim copper and 
other small merchandise and money, and took in exchange 
spices, strong pepper K.t 2,000. And he returned thence to 
Lisbon in 150% on che 29th of July with six ships, which were 
con the voyage about 18 months, On this same voyage in 
returning from Chuchim, the said captain with the said factor, 
‘Ali Scorer, went to Colocut and had a talk with that king, and 
the factor went on shore with certain merchandise. And the 
King of Colocut made him a certain factory where the Portu- 
guese could live and place their merchandise securely on land. 
And there being good harmony between the factor and the 
King of Colocut, the king showed a desire to trade with them. 
in his land, and this was agreed to by the factor with about 
47 men, After some days, three or four Portuguese came to 
words with certain Moors, of which many live in this land. 
And this was because certain Portuguese had done some 
violence to a certain Moor, so that the said Portuguese were 
wounded. These suddenly ran to their factory, and many of 
them came out armed against the Moors. And all the Moors 
who were found there committed many outrages. And 
because the captain took, the day before, a sambuco of 300 
‘Moors, all the Moors united with great fury to go against the 


1 The abbreviation ured by the Venetians for catara, about one hundred pounds, 
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said Portuguese and entered within their factory and cut to 
pieces all the 47 men with the factor. And from this there grew 
a war between the King of Colocut and this Most Serene King 
of Portugal. And the King of Colocut had three Portuguese 
hostages in his house for security, who made the king under- 
stand how they had been inconvenienced by che Moors. It is 
certain th said king had the greatest displeasure at such incon 
venience, and was Very sorry for it, and tried to find some pro- 
vision so that he might punish those who were malefactors. 
But there was such a large number (ie was said chere were 
5,000 Moors), and all was eurmoil in the land, that the king 
could not follow it farther. When the chief captain of the ship 
learned what had occurred on shore, he suddenly commenced 
to bombard the land and ruined many houses on the face of the 
shore. With this there was born the war with the King of 
Portugal. 


LETTERS SENT BY BARTOLOMEO MARCHIONI 
TO FLORENCE 


27TH OF JUNE IOI AND JULY sor 


“Tis Horentines were the most numerous of any of the 
Italian people at Lisbon in 1500. They were there chiefly 
as merchants and bankers. For some years, however, these 
Florentines had been forced to ally themselves more closely 
with the commerce of Portugal, for in September 1494 their 
cntire marine had been permanently destroyed by the Pisans.1 
‘They were thus quick to take advantage of the opening offered 
by the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal. When the sea route 
to India was established it was the Florentines more than any 
other outside nation who were permitted to benefit by it, 
because the Venetians could not be thoroughly trusted in 
voyages so detrimental to their Republic. 

‘The most prominent of the Florentine families was un- 
doubtedly that of the Marchioni, of which Bartolomeo Mar- 
chioni was the head. Ie was from Bartolomeo Marchioni that 
John If secured for Pedro da Covilhan and Afonso de Paiva in 
1487 a letter of credit for 400 cruzados addressed to his repre~ 
sentative in Valencia, who in tum gave them one to the bank- 
ing house of Cosimo de’ Medici at Naples, so that they might 
continue their travels to India and Ethiopia.3 Marchioni was 
algo in communication with the Florentine banking house 
of Juanoto Berardi at Seville, and, on Berardi’s death in 1495, 
with his successor, Amerigo Vespucci. 

Te muse have been with some difficulty that Dom Manuel 
obtained ready money to secure and equip the thirteen vessels 
which constituted Cabral’s fleet. The German houses of Wel- 
zer and Fugger were not, at that time, represented in Portugal, 

¥ Hocentine hips had formes brought to Lisbon fine woolen cloths and leather 
goods and foc te neighbouring cy of Luca came ell, ‘Tey had ako, inten, 
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and what foreign capital was available was in the hands of 
the Italians, and chiefly of Marchioni, who was the largest 
banker there. He financed, in part one, small ship, the 
“Anunciada, on Cabral’s voyage, which was the first to return, 
and itis probable that Marchioni also furnished money to the 
king. He later lent large sums to finance the voyages to 
India, as is indicated by two receipts, one dated 1507, and the 
other 1514, for 71 and 36 contos respectively, large amounts at 
that time. It has been suggested that the expedition to Brazil 
made by Vespucci in 101 was not sent by the King of Portugal 
although approved by him, but was a private enterprce 
financed by Marchioni. While preference was usually given by 
‘Dom Manuel to Portuguese merchants, Bartolomeo Marchioni 
and Girolamo Semnigi, both Florentines, seem to have been 
exceptions because of their commercial prominence. As an 
indication of their appreciation of these favours, Marchioni 
and Semnigi presented Dom Manuel with a very beautiful Bible, 
illuminated with Italian miniatures, which is now in the Torre 
do Tombo at Lisbon. Marchioni was the chief merchant trad- 
ing in sugar from the island of Madeira, and also participated 
extensively in the voyages to Guinea, to Madeira, to Brazil, and 
tolndia, He-was probably the richest man in Lisbon." He sent 
a ship in the feet of Joio da Nova in tor, with Fernando 
Vinnetti as his representative; and Giovanni de Empoli went 
with Vasco da Gama on his second voyage to India in a ship 
commanded by Buenagrazia, also owned by Marchioni. He 
later sent ships in che fleets of Afonso de Albuquerque and 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira. 

‘When the first of Cabral’s ships reached Lisbon, the Italians 
immediately sent information to their home cities. There 
are copies of two letters from Bartolomeo Marchioni which 
he sent to Florence, the firse dated the 27th of June 1501, 
announcing the return of the Anuciada, and a second 
written after the arrival of Cabral. These letters are of 
particular interest because they were written by an Italian 
residentin Lisbon who had a financial interest in the expedition. 


+ ‘Bartolome Marchion, alo a Florentine, who was a resident of Lisbon and the 
principal one in material substance at that time who had benefited ebrough it 
(de Barros, Dee 1, bE. ¥, ch. iy). 
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He had, therefore, better sources for his information from his 
own representatives, who had gone on the voyage, than had the 
‘Venetians, who did not participatein it. Copies of these two let- 
ters of Marchioni are to be found in the Riccardiana Library at 
Florence (MS. 1910). They were copied by Piero Vagliente, 
and form part of a collection of accounts of voyages which he 
made prior to his death in 1514. The latest manuscript is dated 
1513. The collection also includes copies of the accounts of 
Marco Polo, Vespucci, the Sernigi letters telling of the voyage 
of da Gama, and others. It is written in the commercial hand 
of the period.t The originals are not known to exist. These 
letters by Marchioni have not hitherto been published. They 
give some additional information and confirin other accounts 
of Cabral’s voyage. 


(On the 23rd day of this month there arrived in Lisbon a small 
ship named the Anunziata which came from Calichut, and this 
related how the other caravels which came with it remained 
behind a few leagues, each league being 34 of our miles; which 
ship gave an infinite amount of news, and here, by this, I give 
you that which is most important. 

Itis said that it is four months since the fleet left a land in the 
confines of Calichut, all loaded with spicery, and that five ships 
of their command were lost in this going. "They went to the 
new gold-mine and to Calichut. There were eight when they 
arrived at Calichut. Great honour and good reception were 

riven them; and they held mass on shore. Their merchants and 
Ector chen began to trade [s’abazarare] with them. And there 
in that part were thirty Moorish ships to load and carry spices 
over an ocean sea on this same voyage, whence they later went 
to Domascho. And wishing to load first, the Portuguese came 
to such a difference that the Moors raised a great tumult and 
Killed all the Portuguese who were on land, including their 
factor. And when those in the Portuguese ships saw this, they 
withdrew the ships and began to burn the Moorish ships and to 
bombard the land; and they destroyed thus many houses and 


+ ‘The eminent Florentine paleographer Uriel believes chat this manuscipt was in 
hand charcteite of the end of the Bftenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
entries (Amerigo Vespucel davand alla erica sori in At del Congreso georsco 
Tatar, p.483)- 
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killed many people and bumed fifteen of those Moorish ships. 
‘And through the counsel of an Indian they departed from there 
and went to another land where they found a king hostile to 
that of Calichut. And there they were made great honour and 
much and perfect reception. And there they traded all their 
merchandise and filled the ships with spices and other chings. 
This king wished to give them much spicery and credit on 
their return, on their word. They did not wish to load because 
they had abundan cago for the ship And fom there chey 
departed friends, and he begged them that on their return 
they should not make any other port. And the said king sent 
an ambassador to our king with infinite presents; and promising 
that they would retum to the said place, they departed. The 
Moors of Calichut had armed 150 sails with 15,000 Moors and 
came to attack our ships. And because our ships were laden 
and would have to fight, this was not to be considered, and 
putting chemselves in order, they lost sight of them with the 
wind astem. And on their coming they found many kings 
and lords, and of all they had good reception and presents. 
‘And they have found the body of Saint Thomas, the Apostle, 
whose land they were not able to see, and’ many relics 
which they have brought here in quantity to the king. And 
with these ships come four ambassadors with two Christian 
gentlemen, And all wish co submie themselves to our king. 
And many other things they related which pages are not 
sufficient to write on, nor is there time; and this is the cargo 
carried: 


300 chantara of fine pepper 
160 ,, of cinnamon 
60 3, oflac 

14 3, of benzoin 


‘These are the things to make mention of, and many other 
small spices. And what each of the other seven ships which are 
behind is loaded with, will be learned on their arrival. 

They brought back ewo parrots of different colours which 
ate an arm [gomieo] and a alf long which are more than 2n 
arm and a half of ous, They are marvellous things. And they 
gave notice of many other and various birds and animals, 0 

where Pliny told untruths, these prove his history. 
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Bartolomeo Marchionni, 
From Lisbon. 

Ie was told in our last letter how only one of the caravels 
which went on the voyage to Calichut had returned, and in 
that is seen the cargo which it carried. Later, of the other five 
ships which were behind, three have returned. ‘The others are 
lost.! And these have brought 3,000 cantara of pepper, 1,000 
cantara of cinnamon, and ginger, and cloves and other spicery, 
so that from here they will be able to furnish by this route all 
the West, and also Italy, in time, They must give great trouble 
to the Venetians, and on the route more to the Sultan who 
enjoys the traffic from there, because by this route they come 
at rather small expense and more easily. This king is putting 
cwenty ships in order, to depart from this port the middle of 
November, or at latest next December. May it please God to 
conduct them safely. They will derive great treasure in this 
manner, and of it make great riches and all good and necessary 
things. 

The above-mentioned caravels went to the new gold- 
mine and have brought some back from the said mine, and 
this king puts ships in order to send to that place, so that he 
may sce the merchandise recently found there, and of what 
nature itis, and whae assortment, and how much is given for 
it. This king has newly discovered in this [voyage] a new 
world, but it is dangerous to navigate over the expanse of 
these seas. 

They have brought back many kinds of birds and animals 
unknown to us, and more often such as are described by Pliny 
in his history. They were held as falsehoods, but in these days 
what he relates is seen to be true. 

The two ships which went to the new gold-mine are be- 
lieved to be lost because there has been no news of them, and 
they say that the gold has not before been known. They 
believe that at other times these seas have been navigated, 
but later abandoned because they are so large. ‘They were 
se Estat concleshs tenes with vote ng inlets of 01, Dro 
ade Irs uncer ghich Nacetonl aay athe ted "The other to were Bot 


fement indicates that the letter was written immediately after Cabral’ 
arsval, 
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unknown to us in our times. This king believes that such a 
voyage is a beautiful thing. 

"They say that they have some news of the island of Tapro- 
bana and hope na shor ime to go there. May God permit 
them to go and retum in safety, because each year new and 
beautfal things are known. 

They say that they found a very large city which they say 
has sill-shops which belong to the king, with a hundred looms, 
and its work is of as many kinds as in the city of Strava, whence 
comes the Strava silk which is understood to come from the 
East. The said city is called Zanzura [Zanzibar] and is wichin 
the Red Sea,t and they tell ofan incredible ching when they say 
that for 4oreals, which are 4o of our quatrini, an arm's length of 
crimson silk may be had, which may be found in abundance. 

‘The Moors are white and resemble men of the Sultan of Babi- 
lonia, They say that they have sold Patemoster beads of amber 
atasilver mark anda half string, which are six or eight [beads] 
cach, at their place, equal to ten to twelve of ours, a string, and 
that such have resold for 2,000 silver marks, which is a good 
way to make great riches. 


¥ This refers to the Erythrean (or Red) Sea, the name applied by the Grecks and 
‘Romans tothe Indian Ocean, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 


LETTER OF AMERIGO VESPUCCI TO LORENZO 
DE’ MEDICL 


ASPAR DE LEMOS had returned to Portugal from Brazil some 
Grime during the summer of 1500," bringing with him letters 
0 the king from members of Cabral’s fect and particularly one 
from Pedro Vaz de Caminha. In this leter Caminha states that 
Cabral and his council advised the king to send another fleet 
to make farther discoveries, because Cabral could not delay his 
voyage 0 India to do so. In addition to these levters news had 
certainly been received from Spain that Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon 
had reached Palos in September of chat year and reported thac 
he had visieed the South American shore and had brought back 
a cargo of brazil-wood. Icwas therefore decided by the Portu- 
guese that an expedition should besent to continue the discovery 
of Cabral and to claim this land as within their sphere The 
selection of the leader for this voyage was not an easy matter. 
Many of the navigators who had knowledge of the Adantic 
Ocean and to whom this enterprise might be entrusted had 
gone with Cabral’s leet. There were others, but they probably 
wished to share in the profits of the voyage to India. Ie was 
undoubtedly at the suggestion of Bartolomeo Marchioni that 
the name of his fellow countryman, Amerigo Vespucci, was 
proposed. Vespucci may also have agreed to finance this ex- 
pedition, a¢ least in part, in che hope of securing brazil-wood. 

‘While Dom Manuel had reason to believe that the land dis- 

1 The retur of Gupar de Lemos and the report of the covery of Bra evidently 
Shidap docusent De tems tay sot have trough bak any of he patos whied 
seemed such noveldes when Cabra flstretumeds nor i thete uy indication fa the 
{iter of Caninha tt bras wood bad bora found. Both ofthe appet very peo- 
tinal on te Cano map, whe thy sem 0 be ssocsed wth he vpn at 
‘S¥According to Duarte Galvfo an expedition under the command of Gonsalve 
Coeho Separid from Libon for Draul ih Match 10, and rsumnodin September of 
Sienor yar This ne sates vache land at Sand Conted slong the tore ss 
dav befociretumed. Ther seems fo bso Coble berwecn this oyage and that of 
‘Vespaes excep ato the date, which Gavto may have misaken, “Auietgo Vepuce 
swat anevipaton buts ¢ bane wh was teeted in conmography. The Soar 
Thand of ts feet might tector have bees undee Gono Cosy, sod Vespucl 


fight tl have gone witht and represented the King of Portopl or che faian mes 
chant, 
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covered by Cabral was within the Portuguese sphere, he may 
also have believed, since it was not known to be mainland, 
that che coast began its westerly direction somewhat to the 
south and would thus reach the Spanish sphere. On this 
account Vespucci, who could e representing both Spain and 
Portugal, would be a desirable leader. 

Vespucci was well fitted to accompany this expedition. He 

knew about the earlier Spanish voyages, as he had previously 

* gone at least twice to America and was interested in carto- 
graphy. He also had the confidence of the Catholic kings, so 
that thee would be no controversy a5 to whom the land he 
discovered might belong to. Word was sent to Vespucci by 
Giuliano di Bartolomeo del Giocondo, a fellow Hlorentine, 
requesting him to come to Portugal. Vespucci accepted the 
charge, and during the early part of May departed from Lisbon 
with a fleet of three vessels, ‘Since there was ample time, they 
spent a few days securing a supply of fish along the African 
coast and then continued to Beseguiche for water and wood. 
Here two ships of Cabral’s feet which were on their return 
voyage were encountered, probably the Anunciada and the ship 
of Diogo Dias. Before proceeding to Brazil, Vespucci took 
advantage of this encounter and sent a letter back to Lisbon to 
be tcansmicted to Florence. In this he gives an account of the 
voyage of Cabral as he leamed ie from the interpreter, Gaspar 
de India, and from others. 

The authenticity of this lerter has been questioned by some 
historians for ¢wo reasons: because of the belief thae it was notin 
the handwriting of Vespucci, and because it was not, judging by 
the printed accounts of his voyage which were assumed to be 
authentic, the kind of letter that he would have written. Ie is 
true that the leteer is not in Vespucci’s hand and is a copy. The 
copy, however, was made by Piero Vagliente at Florence and 
forms part of a collection of thirty-two accounts which other- 
wise appear to be authentic. Vagliente was closely associated 
with Nicol Seg of Florence and ths with Giolsmo Ser 
nigi of Lisbon and would be in a position to obtain copies of 
letters addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici which, because of their 
interest, he would naturally include in his collection. Vespucci 
hhad gone to Seville at the age of forty to represent the Medici, 
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with whom he had previously been associated. His letters, 
therefore, would be in the Florentine dialect, as are those which 
Vagliente copied, and not in the mixture of Spanish and bad 
Italian found in the printed accounts of his voyages, particularly 
in Mundus Novus and the letter to Soderini, which may have been 
first printed elsewhere for popular distribution.? The letter from 
Beseguiche is the sort of letter which Vespucci would write. 
He was incerested in cartography. In ie, therefore, many place- 
names are found. He seems, in fact, to have been more con- 
cerned with the geography of the East than with the voyage 
itself. On comparing this leceer with other accounts of Cabral’s 
voyage there seems to be little doube that itis genuine. Vespucci 
evidently met some of the Florentines on the Anunciada, particu- 
larly the representatives of Marchioni, who showed him the 
Jewels which they had obtained. He naturally would not 
‘mention them by name, because of the injunction of secrecy 
regarding the voyage which Dom Manuel had imposed. 

"The original of this letter is not known to exist, The copy, 
however, is prior to 1514. This is to be found in the Riccar 
diana Library (MS. r9r0)._ It was first published by Conde 
Baldelli Boni in volume i of his II Milione di Marco Polo in 1827, 
and subsequently reprinted by F. A. de Varnhagen in Amerigo 
Vespucci (Lima, 1865), pp. 78-82. 

‘The translation which follows is from the published text. 


BESEGUICHE, THE 4TH OF JUNE 1501 


‘My magnificent Patron. The 8th of May was the last time I 
wrote you, when I was in Lisbon ready to depart on this present 
voyage which now, with the aid of the Holy Spiric, I have 
commenced, and I thought that until my return I could not 
write more to you. And it appears that chance has given me 


+ By the publication in Europe during the frst decade of the sixteenth century of 
twenty editions ofthe Mundus Novus of Vespucci, which tells of his voyage to Brazil, 
and of the various editions and trandations of Pes, in which the voyage of Cabral 
is emphasized, the voyage to Brazil was better known in Europe outside the Iberian 
peninsula during this period than any other voyage to America. Tt was because of 
‘his voyage to Brazil, to make further discoveries for Portugal following the voyage of 
(Cabra, that the name of Amerigo Vespucei was associated with that country, and 
‘caused the name America to be given to it and later to both continents 

7 For a discussion of the Vespucci documents, see Alberto Magnaghi, Amerigo 
Vespuci (Rome, 1924), 2 vols. 
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another opportunity which enables me to write not only of 
distant land but of the high sea. 

You have learned, Lorenzo, as well by my letter as through 
the letters of our Florentines of Lisbon, how I was called while I 
vwasin Sevilla by the King of Portugal; and he begged me that 
Ishould dispose myself serve him for this voyage in which 
Tembarked at Lisbon on the 13th of the past month.? And we 
took our way to the south. And weso navigated chat we passed 
in sight of the Tole Fortunate, which are to-day called the 
Canary Islands, and passing chem at a distance, taking our 
navigation along the coast of Africa, we navigated so far that 
wwe arrived here at a cape which is called el Catto Verde which 
i he beginning ofthe Province of Ethiopie, and ii onthe 
meridian of the Fortunate Isles and has a latitude of fourteen 
degrees from the equinoctial line, Here by chance we found, 
riding at anchor, two ships of the King of Poreugal, which were 
returning from the parts of East India,* which are of the same 
cones which went to Calichut fourteen months ago which were 
thirteen ships; with which I have had very great discourse, not 
so much of their voyage as of the coast of che land which they 
passed along, and of the riches which they found and of those 
things which they took, all of which I will give brief men- 
tion below to your Magnificence; but concerning cosmo- 
graphy, because chere was not in this fleet a cosmographer 
or even a mathematician, which was a great error, I will 
tell i in che same disconnected manner as they told it to me, 
save that I have somewhat corrected it with the Cosmography 
of Ptolemy. 
eect (aps 14) so of Gavi a Ree), ame of kote ewes 
fom inaiersoh of lovamt Cosina Puce Puta), tat the ore important ed 
tease Enows mune of tr Medi Seilydcczndeds Laren wes pomsert 
Foretne mechan andthe head of as bench of he amily ter the deaf is 
‘rotier Govan in gph Hie wate former pon of Voc wes te hea et 
‘Vespoes wrote the leer known asthe Mand Nov and soother fom Thon et 
Aiki Gon Belt 

3 inthe andi Noms Vespce ays hele bon onthe 24h of May 500. ta his 
eters Sovderi he sa te oe of May: and instil iter Lees Pt 
ficou Cape Vere nc hsbourneoed Doce or Breuiche by th 
Borge ‘snd Wala Te srs neat Goree ofthe Dutth and the moder Frech port 


4+ This indicates thatthe two ships which Vespucci encountered when he arrived at 
‘Beseguiche were the Amuciada and tht of Diogo Dias, 
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This fleet of the King of Portugal departed from Lisbon in 
the year 1499, in the month of April, and they navigated to the 
south as far as the islands of Cavo Verde, which is distant from 
the equinoctial line about fourteen degrees, and beyond every 
meridian towards the west, which would indicate that they 
were six degrees, a little more or less, farther to the west than 
the island of Canaria, since itis well known how Ptolemy and 
the greater part of the schools of cosmography place the end 
of the inhabited Western world at the Fortunate Islands, Here 
they cook the latitude with the astrolabe and with the quadrant; 
and Ihave found it to be thus. The longitudes amore difficule 
matter because of the litde which can be known about it 
except by much observation, and watching the conjunction 
of the moon with the planets. Because of this longitude I have 
lost much sleep and have shoreened my life ten years, and I 
believe all was well spent, because I hope to come to fame at a 
distant time if I return in safety from this voyage; God will 
reward me to the greatest extent in that all my work will 
redound to His holy service. 

Now I turn to my subject: as I say, these thirteen ships 
above mentioned navigated towards the south of the Cape 
Verde Islands with a wind which they say was between south 
and south-west. And after having navigated twenty daysabout 
seven hundred leagues (each league of which is four and one- 
half miles) they went ashore in a land where they found white 
and nude people of the same land which I discovered for the 
King of Castile, excepe that it is farther to the east, of which by 
my other [letters] have written you. There they say they 
obtained every xofeshment. And from there they departed 
and took their navigation towards the east, and they navigated 
by che south-east wind, taking a quarter to the cast," and when 
they were a distance from the said land, they had such a storm 
of the sea with south-west wind, and it was so rough, that it 
overcame five of their ships, and submerged them in the sea 
with all the people. May God have mercy on their souls. And 
the eight other ships, they say, went with bare masts, that is 
without sail, for forty-eight days and forty-eight nights wich 


1 The text reads pel vento dello sac, pigliand la quart di levante. This refers to the 
portion of the voyage before reaching tie South Adantic anticyclonic wind area, 
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a very great storm; and chey went so far that they were with 
their navigation beyond the wind ofthe Cape of Good Hope 
‘which i shown on the coast of Ethiopia, and is located beyond 
the tropic of Capricom ten degrees on the southern side, Tsay 
that itis in che height of the equinoctal line towards the south, 
thirty-three degrees. The aforesaid found the location of the 
parallel. They found the said cape to be sixty-two degrees 
from the inhabited West, alitde more or less so that may say 
that itis situated in the meridian of Alexandria. And ftom here 
they then navigated cowards the north to the nosth-cast [quarta 
del reco}, navigating continuously along the coast, which in my 
opinion is che beginning of Asia, and the province of Arabia 
Felix, and of the land of Prester John, because here they have 
news of the Nile, which is to the westof them, which you know 
separates the parts of Africa from Asia. And on this coast there 
is an infinite population and cities, and in some they made 
port, and the first was Zafale, which they say is a city of such 
greatness as is Cairo, and ithas a mine of gold; and they say that 
they pay tribute to their king two hundred thousand micicali 
of gold every year, and that exch mice worth acastellana 
of gold, or thereabouts. And from here they departed, and they 
came to Meribinco, where itis said there is much aloes and an 
infinite amount of lac and much silken cloth, And it has as 
great a population as Cairo. And from Mezibinco they went 
© Chiloa, and to Mabaza" and from Mabaza to Dimodaza and 
to Melinde, then to Mogodasco and Camperuia, and to 
Zendach, then to Amaab, hen to Adsbul and Alarcon. All 
these cities are om the coast of the ocean sea. And they went 
as far as the strat of the Red Sea, which sea you must know 
is not red, and it is like ours but has only the name of red. 
‘And all these cities are very rich in gold, and in jewels and 
cloths and spicery and drugs and in tings of thei? own pro- 
duction which they trade wich the cargoes from the parts of, 
India; this, as you will understand who know, is a ching long 
torelate, 

From Albarcone they crossed the strait of the Red Sea and 
‘went to Meca, where went a ship of the said fleet, which at this 


! The identifications of place-names given by Baldelli Boni are not suficently 
accurate fo be included in this ranation, 
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time has arrived here at this cape. And thus far is written 
conceming the coast of Arabia Felice. Now I will tell you of 
the coast of the Red Sea towards India, that is within the strait 
of this sea. 

‘At the mouth of the strait is a port in the Red Sea which is 
called Haden, with a large city. Beyond, towards the north, is 
another pore which is called Camarcan, and Ansuva: then there 
is another port which is named Odeinda and from Odeinda to 
Lamoia, and from Lamoia to Guda. This port of Guda is near 
‘Mount Sinai (which, as you know, is in the Arabian desert) 
which they say is che pore of all the ships which come from 
India, and from Mecca. Ieis in this port, they say, that they un- 
Toad all the spices and drugs and jewels, and everything which 
they bring here. The caravans of camels come later from Cairo 
and Alexandsia and conduct them there, where they say they 
go eighty leagues through the desert of Arabia. And they ay 
that in this Red Sea they do not navigate, because of the many 
xocks and the shoals which are there. And many other things 
were told me of this sea which, not to be too prolix, are 
omitted. 

Now I will tell of the coast of the Red Sea from the parts of 
Africa, At the mouth of the strait of this sea is Zoiche, the lord 
of which is a Moor who is called Agidarcabi, and it is said that 
this is three days this side of the port of Gud, that it has much 
gold, many elephants, and infinite supplies. From Zoiche to 
Arbazui. From these, the two ports of Arboiam and Zala in 
which Prester John is lord. And opposite is a pore which is 
named Tui and which belongs to the great Sultan of Baby- 
Jonia. Then from Tui to Ardem, and from Ardem to Zeon. 
This is as much as I have been able to learn concerning the Red 
Sea: I refer to one who knows ie better. 

Te remains for me to tell what [learned of the coast of Mecca, 
which is within the Persian Sea, which is as follows. They left 
Mecca and went along the coast of the sea to a city which is 
named Ormuz, which is a port in the mouth of the Persian Sea. 
‘And thence from Ormusa to Tus and from Tus to Tunas, then 
to Capan, then to Lechor, then to Dua, chen to Torsis, then to 
Pares, then to Stacara, then to Ratar. All these ports, which are 
thickly populated, are on the coast of the Persian Sea. [believe 
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there may be more in my mind to which truly Imighe refer, 
concerning which a man worthy of trust who is called Guas- 
parre, who had gone from Cairo as far as a province which is 
Called Molecca, which is situated on the coast of the Indian 
Sea, told me. I believe that ie is the province which Ptolemy 
called Gedrosica. They say that this Persian Sea is very rich: 
but all is not to be believed, therefore itis lef to a pen better 
than mine co relate the truth. 

Now it remains for me to tell of che coast, which goes from 
the strat of the Persian Sea along the Indian Sea, according to 
what many who were in that armada told me; and chiefly the 
said Guasparre, who knew many languages and the names of 
many provinces and cities. As I say, heisa very authentic man, 
because he has twice made the voyage from Portugal to the 
Indian Sea. 

From the mouth of the Persian Sea one navigates to a city 
which is called Zabule; from Zabule to Goosa, and from Goosa 
to Zedeuba, and chen to Nui, then to Bacanut, then to Salut, 
then to Mangalut, chen to Batecala, then to Calnut, then to 
Dremepetam, then to Fandorana, then to Catat, then to Cali- 
gut. This city is very large; and the armada of che Portuguese 
‘went to remain there. Then from Caligue to Belfur, then to 
Stailat, then to Remond, then co Paravrangari, then to Tanui, 
then to Propornat, then to Cuninam, then to Lonam, then to 
Belingut, then to Palur, then to Glencoloi, then to Cochin, then 
to Caincolon, then to Cain, then to Coroncaram, then to 
Stomondel, then to Nagaitan, then to Delmatan, then to Care- 
patan, then to Conimat. As far as this the fleets of the Portu- 
guese have navigated, although they cannot determine the 
Tongitude and latitude of the said navigation, which is an im- 
possible thing to do for those who do not have much practice 
in maritime matters, through which understanding would be 
posible. And Ihave hope in this my navigation to revise and 
correct a great part of the above and to discover much more, 
and on my return I shall give of all a good and true relation, 
May the Holy Spitit go wich me. This Guasparre, who told 

* The names of places were taken dowa by Vepoci as Gger gave them, Yer- 


pace was evidently not acquainted with the real names, s0 the fact that many of them 
2n be identified in spite oftheir spalling, i good evidence thatthe letters genuine. 
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me the above-mentioned things, and many Christians agreed 
with him because they were in one of these, told me later the 
following: he said that he had been inland in India to a kingdom 
which is called the kingdom of Perlicat, which is a very great 
Kingdom, and rich in gold and in pearls and in jewels and in 
precious stones, and he told me that he had been inland to 
Mailepur and co Gapatan and to Melata and to Tanaser and to 
Pego and to Starnai and to Bencola and to Otezen and at 
Marchin. And chis Marchin he said was near a large river called 
Enparlicat. And this Enparlicat is the city where is the body of 
Saint Mark, the apostle, and here there are many Christians. 
‘And he told me that he had been in many islands and chiefly in 
cone which is called Ziban, which he said he had sailed three 
hundred leagues and that this much had been at sea, the river, 
another four hundred leagues. He told me that it is a very 
rich island in precious stones and pearls and spices of every sort, 
and of drags and other riches, such as elephants and many 
horses; so that I believe that this is the island of Taprobana, 
according to what he represented it co me. And further, he told 
me that he had never heard Taprobana mentioned in those 
parts which, as you know, is wholly in front of the above- 
mentioned river? 

Furthermore, he told me that he had been in another island 
which is called Stamatara, which is of equal greatness with 
Ziban and Bencomarcano, as well as being as rich as they are; 
so that, Ziban not being the island, Taprobana may be Scama~ 
tarra. From these two islands there come to Persia and to 
Arabia an infinite number of ships laden with all sorts of 
spices and drugs and precious jewels. And they say that they 
have seen a large fleet of ships from those parts which are very 
large and of from forty thousand to fifty thousand cantara 
capacity and which they call giumchi, and they have the masts of 
very large ships and at cach mast three or four cabins. The 
sails are those of junks. They are not made with iron but are 
interlaced with cords. It appears that this sea isnot tempestuous. 
‘They have bombards, but they are notin the sailing ships, nor 
do they put to sea much, because they continually navigate in 


¥ emoli Cristian’ leconsentrono, perch froma in aleuna dese, 
» Vespucel is here referring tothe maps of India and Ceylon as given in Ptolemy. 
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sight of land. It happens that this fleet of Portugal, to comph 
with the request of the King of Calicut, took a ship whi 
was loaded with elephants and rice and more than three 
hundred men. A caravel of seventy tons took it. And on 
another occasion they sank twelve ships. Then they came 
to islands called Arenbuche and Maluche and many other 
islands in the Indian Sea, which are those which Prolemy tells 
of and which are in the neighbourhood of Taprobana, and 
all are sich. 

The said armada retuned to Portugal, and on the return 
voyage, when there remained eight ships, one of them laden 
with many riches, which they say were valued at one hundred 
thousand ducats, was lost, and five were lost in storms.! As 
for che flagship, until to-day it has not arrived here, as T say 
above; I believe that another day ie will come in safety. May 
God grantit. 

‘What the said ships carried is as follows. 

They came loaded with an infinite amount of cinnamon, 
green and dry ginger, and much pepper, and cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, musk, algabia, istrac, benzoin, porcelain, cassia, mastic, 
incense, mytth, rose and white sandalwood, aloe-wood, cam- 
phor, amber, canne, much lac, mumia anib and tuzia, opium, 
aloe patico, folio indico, and many other drugs which you know 
it would be a long thing to relate. Of jewels I know only that 
Isaw many diamonds and rubies and pearls, among which 
saw a ruby of one piece, round, of the most beautiful colour, 
which weighed seven and one-half carats. I do not wish to 
relate more because the ship .. it does not allow me to write. 
From Portugal you can learn the news. In conclusion, the 
King of Portugal has in his hands a very great trafic and 
great riches. May God grant prosperity. I believe that the 

" Rulp fare insshaegressaneg olot 
1 Kematlpeertny, ames Pons cei wereerponed fom Egypt, 


and when ‘valued a drug, probably on account ofthe bitumen wed 
In ggtniog em, 
“Some of these commodities cannot be identified with certainty. Algsbiais prob 


ably lglg, mentioned by Garcia da Orta ats soure of perfume. Linschoten speaks 
of ae et ar phe ee moh sie lain 3 medlane 

‘may refer to bamboo. Ants probably anil or indigo, while folio dio may 
scores igoienes Tots sam beso ofc, wii we aba 
from the or. Alee patois evidently another species of aloes. 
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spices come from these parts to Alexandria and to Italy, 
according to quality and demand. ‘Thus goes the world. 

‘Believe, Lorenzo, that what I have written chus far is che 
truth, And if the provinces and kingdoms and names of cities 
and islands do not agree with ancient writers, it is a sign chat 
they are changed, as we find in our Europe when, through a 
marvel, one is known by an old name. And for the greater 
clearness of the truth, Gherardo Verdi, brother of Simon Verdi 
di Cadisi, was present, who comes in my company, and to you 
he sends his respects. 

This voyage which I now make, I recognize is dangerous as 
to the frailty of this our human life. None the less I make it 
with a free mind, for the service of God and for the world. 
And if God is served through me, He will give me virtue to 
such an extent that I may be directed to His every wish, if only 
to give me eternal repose for my soul. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


‘THE LEITER OF CHIEF CAPTAINCY AND POWERS WHICH 
PEDRO ALVAREZ DE GOUVEIA CARRIED WHEN HE WAS SENT 
TO INDIA AS CAPTAIN 


, Dom Manuel, &., make known to you captains, 
W robes knights, squires, masters, plos, silos, crew and 
officers and all other persons who go and whom we send in the 
fleet and armada which is to sail to India, that because of the 
agreat confidence which we have in Pedro Alvarez de Gouveia, 
2 noble of our household, and because we know of him that in 
this and in all other things with which we may charge him, 
he will know very well how to serve us and will give a very 
ood account of himself itis ordered that we give and entrust 
fim with the chief captaincy of the said fleet and armada, 
Furthermore, we notify and command you all and each one 
in pacha in ll ching whic he may demand of you 
and order on our pat, you shall fall and do according this 
requirements and commands, as entirely and with chat dili- 
gence and good care which we would expect from you, and 
that you would do as though we in person had so told and 
ordered you, for so we hold it good and for our service. And 
those who so do and accomplish will render us great service, 
and chose who act to the contrary, which we do not expect, 
will do us great diservice, and we will give them those punish 
‘ments whieh such cases merit. 

Furthermore, in order that the affirs of our service may be 
attended to and carried on as they should be in such a fleet 
and armada, and so that those may be punished who commit 
some offence or crime against our service, and in this or in any 
other cases which may arise, we confer upon him by these pre- 
sents our full power and jurisdiction, which he may make use 
of in all cases, until his natural death, and his decisions and 
mandates shall be carried out without any appeal or redress. 
However, this power and jurisdiction shal not extend to the 
persons of captains of large and small ships who go with him 
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and to nobles and other persons whom we send in the said 
fleet and armada, when crimes are committed which should be 
punished, because in these cases there shall be trials, and they 
shall be brought before us, so that we may see them and accord- 
ing to their quality they will be punished and chastised in 
accordance with justice. And in testimony of all contained 
herein we order this leteer to be written, by us signed and sealed 
with our seal, and we order that this be accomplished and 
guarded so that in it there shall be no mistakes of any sort. 

Given in our city of Lisbon the rsth day of February. 
Antonio Carneiro executed it, in the year of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ 1500. 

(Ayres de $4, op. cit., pp. 283-5.) 


‘THE INSTRUCTIONS 


[it cmnandens ofthe carves which che Portuguese sent 
for discovery along the African coast did not require 
written instructions other than those furnished to che pilors, 
Bartolomeu Dias and Vasco da Gama, however, whose fleets 
were destined for India, may have carried them, although none 
arc known to exist. Cabral’s flect was the largest which the 
Portuguese had sent. It went on diplomatic missions and 
carried cargo for trade. Because of the danger that the ships 
might become separated, regulations were necesary for inal 
and ports named to which those which lost convoy could 
proceed. In dealing with the Mohammedan and Hindu rulers 
instructions were desirable for the safety of the members of 
the fleet, for obtaining treaties, and for commercial relations. 
‘When Arab ships were met at sea they were subject to seizure, 
and regulations were required for the distribution of booty. 
Directions were also necessary regarding discipline, the opera~ 
tion of the Her, che succession of commanders, and other mat- 
ters of a similar nature. Before Cabral’s departure, therefore, 
comprehensive instructions were prepared with great care. 
All of these no longer exist, but fortunately the most important 
portion, that which was intended as a guide for Cabral on his 
arrival in India, has been preserved. ‘There is also a memor- 
andum supposed to have been furnished by da Gama, regardin, 
the conduct of the fleet at sea before reaching the Cape of Go: 
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Hope, and a letter in which the king gave Cabral additional 
directions for the return voyage. 

On subsequent voyages similar instructions were provided, 
and from duse it i pessble to supply some portions of 
Cabral’s instructions which are lost. 


Memorandum of Instructions attributed to Vasco da Gama 


Since Vasco da Gama had sailed to the Cape of Good Hope 
by the direct route, his advice to Cabral, who was to follow a 
similar course, would have been of assistance. Such advice was 
evidently secured and incorporated in Cabral’s instructions. 
Varnhagen, in his search for early documents in the Archives of 
Portugal, discovered the most important portion of Cabral’s 
instructions. A short time later he found one leaf of a memo~ 
randum, apparently by da Gama, at a sale of old papers. ‘This 
he inserted in facsimile in the first edition of his Historia geral do 
Brasil. He there claimed that the document had been sent to 
the Torre do Tombo for preservation. But there is no record 
that this was ever received, nor can it be found there. In spite 
of this cloud on its authenticity, the memorandum may still 
be accepted with some degree of confidence, for the instruc» 
tions for later voyages resemble portions of it almost exactly. 
Tk does not seem to have been written by da Gama but more 
probably, as Dr. Antonio Baio suggests, by the Secretary of 
State, Aleagova Carneiro, during an interview with da Gama. 
‘These notes were evidently those incorporated in the official 
instructions which Cabral probably issued to the captains of the 
various ships. Da Gama was impressed with the necessity for 
prcrenting the loss of convoy by th ships, since he probably 

ad some difficulty in this respect during his voyage. The 
methods he suggested were not new. Whenever ships went 
pnlontle nuracons ext for the voyage of Fancy de Alida in, 305 
Brame pp seri: Hetthe aguas nd csi for ip tea eet 
‘when thd Become separated ae given slmoe word for word ain the memorandum 
stsibuted to Veo da Gama, These ze also given inte instructions for Diogo Lopes 
Se Sequia, dated the 13th of February 1508, when he went to discover the west const 
‘of Madagascar (the east coast having already been visited) (Alguns Documentos, pp. 184 
me Te agen tier rete ope ee, who 
‘sailed the 16th of March 1510 (Annaes Maritimas e Coloniaes (Lisbon, 1845), ser. 5, 
No. 12, pp. 492-6). 
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together out of sight of land similar methods must have been 
used, but these evidently varied, and the recommendations of 
da Gama were those to be adopted for this voyage. 

‘This memorandum is important, for it shows that da Gama 
not only suggested that the fleet should proceed in a southerly 
direction from the Cape Verde Islands and then east to the Cape, 
but he also advised, if the winds were favourable, that it should 
continue to the south-west from those islands, a course which 
Cabral followed. Inasmuch as these directions were entirely 
for navigation, there are no indications that a divergence west= 
ward was interided for any other purpose. 

‘The memorandum consisted of more than one page, as is 
indicated by the fact that the sentence at the end is incomplete. 
The text is written in the centre of the page with notes on 
either side. Ie is crossed with lines showing that the informa~ 
tion had been used and embodied in a more carefully worded 
document, The translation given is from the text in the 
Histéria da Colonizagao Portuguesa do Brasil, vol. i, pp. xvi-xix. 


The Instructions for Cabral’s Guidance in India 


Cabral went to India as che representative of the King of 
Portugal on missions of che greatest importance to his country. 
Though he was a man of ony czey-dhree yeas of age wo 
had had litde previous experience, there went in the fect 
some of the best pilots and navigators in Portugal, so that 
their duties were in capable hands. The commercial activities 
were in the charge of Ayres Correia, who was also able to 
negotiate commercial treaties, It was further arranged chat 
important matters should be discussed at councils composed of 
the principal men of the fet at which Cabral presided. He 
was also provided with instructions for his guidance, which 
were intended to provide for every contingency which might 
arise. Among them were those for his conduct towards the 
native rulers, which provide a clue to his actions. These 
instructions reflect the knowledge which the Portuguese had of 
India and its rulers before Cabral sailed. Unfortunately for 
him, this was in many respects inaccurate. Cabral followed his 
orders as exactly as he could, and because he did so he has in 
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some instances been blamed. From those, however, who were 
with him and who understood his limitations he received no 
censure. This portion of the instructions explains several doubt~ 
ful points, because there is no question as to their authenticity. 
‘The seatement by Gaspar Corréa that Cabral did not have the 
command of his ship bue that Simao de Miranda held this posi- 
tion and went as Cabral’s successor is shown to be erroncous. 
Te indicates that there existed a preceding portion in which a 
method for signalling was given, and shows also that Ayres 
Correia carried independent instructions and that Cochin was 
known to the Portuguese, although it had not previously been 
visited by chem. The instructions were written in a spirit of 
friendship and conciliation towards the Zamorin, with no 
indication of hostility except as a last resort. The heading 
raises the question as to whether this portion was not designed 
for the particular guidance of Cabral. 

This document was found by Varnhagen in the Archives at 
Lisbon (Torre do Tombo, mago 1 of Leis No. 21, without date), 
and was first published by him. It has subsequently been 
reprinted several times. There is a previous translation into 
English (M. Clymont, Pedralvares Cabral, London, 1914, 
pp. 41-59). The following version has been made somewhat 
a literally from the text given in Alguns Documentos (pp.97— 
107). 


Additional Instructions Given to Cabral* 


These are in the form of a letter and were evidently an after~ 
thought on the part of the king. They give some additional 
information regarding the voyage, and show that Bartolomeu 
Dias carried independent instructions. Unfortunately these 
have not been preserved; they would indicate what previous 
knowledge the Portuguese had of the East African coast and the 
duties of the Dias brothers. 

The letter here translated was found by Vamhagen and 
offered by him to the Associagio Maritima and published 
in Annaes Maritimas e Coloniaes (Lisbon, 1845) ser. $, No. 5, 
pp. 286-7. 


¥ Torre do Tombo (Armario 26 do interior da case dt CorBa, mago 4, No. 91). 
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MEMORANDUM ATTRIBUTED TO VASCO DA GAMA 


‘Tus is the way which it appears to Vasco da Gama that 
Pedroalvarez should follow on his voyage, if it please Our 


Lord. 
In the first place, before he departs from here, to make very 
good ordinance so that the ships will not be lost some from the 
others, in this manner: namely, whenever they are obliged to 
change their course, the chief captain shall make two fires, and 
all shall respond to him, each with two similar fires. And after 
they thus respond to him they shal all turn, And he shall chus 
have given them the signals: that one fire will be to proceed, 
and three to draw the bonnet and four to lower sails. And none 
shall turn or lower sails or draw bonnet unless the chief captain 
shall first make the aforesaid fires, and all have replied. And 
after sails shall thus have been lowered, none will be hoisted 
until after che chief captain makes three fires, and all have 
replied[A]. Andif anyis missing they hall nothoistsail but only 
go with lowered sails until the coming of day, so that the ships 
cannot be carried so far that they are unable to see one another 
by day. And any ship thac has its rigging down will make many 
fires to summon other ships so that it may be put in order. 
‘After in good time they depart from here, they will make 
their course straight to the island of Samtiago, and if at the 
time that they arrive there, they have sufficient water for four 
months, they need not stop at the said island, nor make any 
delay, but when they have the wind behind chem make theit 
way towards the south [B, C]- ‘And if they must vary their 
course let it be in the south-west direction. And as soon as they 
meet with a light wind they should take a circular course until 
they put the Cape of Good Hope directly east.? And from then 
on they are to navigate as the weather serves them, and they 
gain more, because when they are in the said parallel, with the 
aid of Our Lord, they will not lack weather with which they 
may round che aforesaid cape. And in this manner it appears 


* These signals were probably made by Sting guns. 
2 Ta pan eh ome nota somente eget tga 
serra pope face se aio pel a ere over de gayar aja ile a bare do 
‘ete tanto gue nlles deer vento exao deur i a ala do marae meee 0 abo 
detec exerenge om late nc. 
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to him that the navigation will be shortest and fhe ape more 
secure from worms, and in this way even the food will be kepe 
better and the people will be healthier. 

‘And ifit happens, and may it please God that it will not, that 
any of these ships become separated from the captain, then it 
must sail 2s well as it can to make the Cape and go to the 
‘watering place of Sam Bras.!’ And if it gets here before the 
captain it should anchor in a good position and wait for him, 
because it is necessary for the chief captain to go there to take 
con water so that henceforth he may have nothing to do with 
the land, but keep away from it until Mozambique for the 
health of his men, and because he has nothing to do on it? 


D, E, F. 
p And th be the case that the chief captain comes first to this 
watering place, before the ship or ships which are lost from 


[The following notes, which appear on either side of the 

text, are indicated where they seem most appropriate] 

A (left). Save that if one of the ships cannot stand the sail 
as well as the captain's ship, and the strength of the wind 
requires him to draw it. 

B (right). If the ships on leaving this city, before they pass 

1¢ Canaries, should encounter a storm so that the; 
to return, they shall do everything possible so that all may 
return to this city. And if any one of them cannot do s0, 
every effort should be made to reach Setuuel [Setubal]? 
‘And wherever it may be, it will at once make known here 
where it is, so as to receive orders as to what it should do. 

C (left). They will return. before the island of Sam Nicalao 
in case this is necessary[; ot] because of sickness¢ at the 
island of Samtiago. 

1,39 Bat oc Monel Bay soe legs yond he Cape of God H 
lone Doped tse an named Baie de Voges, Wao du ana 


‘on his woyage eo India, securing beef and water from 
Sbenatns, was bees he boke ups nae. Cabral wold probably tae 


2 ‘These instructions were written soon afer the return of da Gama, since there is 
zo reference hereto the selection of two ofthe ship to stop at Sofa. 
3 On the Bay of Setubal, a shot distance south of Lisbon. 
pep ebysefaing fo am epidemic ach those which hd been epeinced in 
ort 
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D (left). If these ships departing from this coast’ should 
become separated from cach other in a storm, so that some 
make for one port and others for another, the manner in 
which they are to join each other: and if the signs of guid- 
ance are not made by some one of the ships and it cannot 
be seen you will, with all che rest, make your way straight 
to the watering place of Sam Bras. 

E (right). And there, while you take on water, the afore~ 
said ship will be able to overtake you. And if it does 
not overtake you, you will depart when you are ready, 
and will leave there for it such signs that it may know 
upon arriving there thatyou have gone on, and will follow 

ou. 

F (Ef). And signs shouldbe setup, where route are to be 

en for the ships which lose each other, and this will 
be done with the very good experience of all the pilots. 


FRAGMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO PEDRO ALVARES CABRAL 
‘WHEN HE WENT TO INDIA AS COMMANDER OF A FLEET 


Jesus. Furthermore, as soon as, God willing, you depart from 
‘Angadyva you shall go your way to anchor before Callecut 
with your ships close together and placed in good order, 
decorated with your banners and standards and 25 fine a8 you 
can make them; and you shal stop in that place where you know 
is the bese anchorage and safest for the ships, and you shall 
do no injury to any of the ships which you may find there nor 
between che aforesaid Angadyva and Callecut, even though 
you know they are from Mecca, but rather salute them and 
show them a good front and the signal of peace and good- 
will, giving food and drink and all other good treatment to 
all who shall come to our ships; taking heed, however, that 
so many of them do not come aboard together as to consume 
many provisions, ot to be able to take possession of the ships. 
‘And after you have cast anchor and moored the ships and all 
is put in order, you shall send out in a boat Balleasar and chose 
other Indians whom you catry, and with them a pair of men 
from those who appear to you to have aptitude and fitness for 
the purpose and order them to go with the aforesaid Indians 
z 
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tothe Camorym,! King of Callecut, and to tell him how always 
in times past, desiring much to know of the things of that land 
of India and its people, chiefly for the service of Our Lord, 
since we have information that he and his subjects and the 
dwellers in his kingdom are Christians and of our faith and 
people with whom we should be glad to have every sort of 
true friendship and helpfulness, we resolved to send our ships 
to seek the way to India, since we know thae the Indians are 
Clristians and men of such faith, eruthfulness, and fair deal- 
ings that they should be soughe out, in order that they might 
more completely have instruction in our faith and might be 
indoctrinated and taught in mateers pertaining to it, as befits the 
service of God and the salvation of their souls, and afterwards 
to lend ourselves to trade with them and they with vs, carrying 
the merchandise of our kingdom necesary to them and He: 
wwise bringing back theirs. And it pleased God, in view of our 
good intentions, that a short time ago Vasco da Gama, our 
captain, went in three small ships and entering the Indian 
Ocean, reached their country, the city of Callecut, whence he 
brought the aforesaid Indians in order that we might have 
speech and dealings with them. And we now order them to be 
sent back, and from them he may lear what is in our country. 
‘And thus as we send them back to him, so he ought to pay for 
the merchandise which the said Vasco da Gama at his command 
put on shore, and which was taken from him, and who gave 
us information chiefly concerning himself and his Christianity 
and good intention in the service of God, and in the next place, 
concerning his good faith and the fair dealings of his land in 
which we took much pleasure; and we resolved to send you 
with these few ships loaded with the merchandise which we 
‘were informed was necessary and profitable to the country, in 
order thay, in our name, you might conclude peace and estab- 
lish ftiendship with him, ifhe is pleased so eo have ie wich us, as 
wwe hope, according to what Vasco da Gama told us; and it 
2ppeatt to us that he ought to be glad co do.so since he is a 
Christian and true king; for from peace and trade with us in his 


1 The ile Zamotin is of Portuguete tiga. The more proper tile is 
SERN Seto Day a rt, eng Se ne 
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land he will obtain great advantages chiefly through being 
instructed and illumined in the faith, which is a matter which 
cought to be more highly esteemed than’ any other; and in the 
next place, because of the great profit which he will receive 
from the merchandise which we will send from our kingdoms 
and domains to his country and which our countrymen will 
bring him; for that which we send at present is only for a 
sample, since we do not know whether these or other things 
are those which they most wish for there. And because you 
will be pleased to have an interview with him to tell him at 
greater length those things that we on our part commanded 
You to speak to him, and to give him our letters and some 
things which we now send him as a present for a beginning 
and indication of friendship, and if ie appears to you that even 
if all trust should be put in him and his word, yet you should 
not go ashore without his giving you hostages, because of what 
was done to the said Vasco da Gama, who was detained at 
Pandarane; and also because of certain merchandise of ours 
which he took as a sample and ordered to be placed on land, 
and which was taken from him; and we believe that this was 
not done by him or through his faule bue at the request and by 
means of some people without faith, who neither desire to 
serve him nor to preserve his truth. And therefore you shall ask 
him to be pleased to give you the aforesaid hostages who shall 
remain in your ships until you return to them, and say that you 
would be pleased, from information you have concerning 
them, if they were people whom you specifically name. You 
shall take means as seems best to you so that they may be seen 
and known by one of our people whom you shall send back 
with the aforesaid Indians, so chae if the King of Callecut sends 
them your man may recognize them, and they may not sub- 
stitute for them others not of equal importance and standing, 
and in this matter you shall take very great precaution, And, 
if he gives them to you, you shall go ashore and give him what 
Thave already mentioned, and shall tell him things which he 
will be much pleased to hear, and which will bring him much 
profit and honour, and you shall beg of him not to think it 
strange that you should require the aforesaid hostages, for itis. 
the custom of these kingdoms that no chief captain shall and 
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from his ships in a place where peace has not been concluded 
without hostages and security, and that you have always done 
so on this voyage; for although in some places you touched at 
and where you were well received and invited to land you were 
unwilling to do so, nor would you land even if they had given 
hostages, but that you will do so in his case, because he is a 
Christian and virtuous, and because we sent you to him, and 
{you shall ell him that] before sending you these hostages he 
may safely send his factors and carranes of the country to the 
aforesaid ships, and to them shall be shown all the ships and the 
coffers, and bales shall be opened, and they shall see that they 
are full of merchandise and that we are sending merchants to 
him for his profit, and thac they are not robbers, as we were told 
they gave him to understand when the aforesaid Vasco went 
there. 


‘And if he wishes to give them, then, leaving the aforesaid 
hostages in your ships and in your power, and very well 
treated but nevertheless with so much precaution that they 
shall not be able to leave, you shall go to land with ten or fifteen 
men, such as shall appear to you the best to take with you, the 
other captains being in cheir ships, and also a captain in your 
own ship, all for the sake of security, so that the ships shall 
receive no damage from sea of from land, and you shal eave 
orders that until you return to the ships no one is to go ashore 
or to remove anything unless you give orders by one of the 
‘men who goes with you that this is to be done. Then you shall 
go to speak to the said king and shall give him our messages and 
shall offer him what we send him by you, and you shall tell 
him on our behalf how we desire his friendship and concord, 
advantage and trade with his country, and that with this object, 
we send you there with those merchant vessels, and chat we 
Bray him to give jnstctons how our merchandise may be 
sold in safety, and that cargo for our ships shall be given us, 
of spies and other merchandise of the country which may be 
profitable for this; and to give orders that you shall have these 
at those prices which are in the land and at which they are 
usually sold, in such manner that if any of the merchants who 
ae there disapprove of our trading there, they shall not be able 
to raise the price of the merchandise of the country beyond 
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what they paid. And if on your arrival the said merchandise is 
engrossed by those who are there, he shall see that you get at 
these prices what is necessary for the loading of the ships, or, if 
previously hisfctor should wishtoobligatehimself personally ro 
give you all the cargo which you require for the ships, divided 
into such quantities and kinds of merchandise as you shall 
indleate to him, having decided the price of his goods, md for 
how much they will rake ours, you will consent so to arrange 
it for the sake of quicker dispatch and to transact business more 
expeditiously .. 


to whichever of these methods you agree he shall give his 
promise, and, that being done, you shall commence to order 
the goods you are carrying to be sold, and likewise the purchase 
of those which you wish to. bring away, and from the beginning 
of your sales and trading he will know who you are, and the 
profits which he is to obtain now and henceforth from our 


ships. 

Likewise, before going to the king, take means, if it shall be 
possible for you to do so, to learn if the duties which are paid 
there on merchandise hae enters, also on that which goes out, 
are the same as Gaspar told us, of which you have a note, and 
ifyou find its so, you shall tell che aforesaid king that you were 
aware that there are high duties in his country, and that icappears 
toyou that he ought not tolevy such high duties upon.us, because 
we have recently begun to send merchandise to his country, 
and in all places itis the custom at the beginning of trade to dis~ 
pense with dates and to grant fvourable terms to those who 
come with merchandise, and that such is che custom in our 
kingdoms, and therefore that it appears to you that he ought to 
act thus towards us and our merchandise, and suggest to him 
some reasonable basis as to what is to be given for purchase and 
sale, telling him that although ic is ess chan the others pay him, 
the number of our ships and the amount of merchandise will be, 
if God please, so great that the duties will yield him much 
more than they do at present. Andifit shall appear to you that 
the said King of Callecut objects to this proposal in some way, 
and i seems to you that he does not take ic well enough for you 
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to hope it will be profitable, in such a case you shall be careful 
not to insist nor to say more to him regarding ie, for what you 
have already said will be enough, in order thac it may not appear 
to him that you are bringing forward a predetermined matter 
and that he is losing some of the duties which the Moors are 


paying him. 

‘And if, by chance, he shall refuse to give the hostages here 
named, or such other similar ones concerning whom you have 
reliable information that they are in every way safe for you to 
take and receive in order that you may land in person, in such. 
‘ase you shall not land, and thereupon you shall send to suggest 
to him that since he does not desire to give them, it seems that 
he does not wish to talk with you and to see and hear of our 
things as we supposed, and that because of this it appears to you 
that you ought not to land without them; but that in order 
that trade in merchandise may be made and that he may be told 
regarding the things pertaining to it and to bring him that 
which was sent to him by you, you request him to be so kind as 
to send to the ships three or four merchants and persons for this 
purpose in exchange for whom you will send an equal number, 
to deliver to him through them the things which you may send 
him and to talk with him on your behalf. Theretipon you shall 
send Ayres Correa and with him two of his writers, one for the 
receipt, the other for the expenses, and you shall deliver to him 
that which we send him; and they are to speak to him of the 
traffic and settlement of the merchandise and delivery of the 
cargo in the manner in which we have indicated above that you 
were to speak if you met him; and they shall say that it 
appears a great mistake on his part and litle to his advantage not 
to give the hostages which you asked forin order that you might 
Innd, because if you visited him you would tell him many 
things to his advantage, and you would establish there a house 
for us in which to lodge the priests and friars whom we sent 
in order to instruct him in the faith, and how ie is necessary 
to believe in it to be saved. And also merchandise would be 
left there and... . from which he will derive much profit. . 
honour ... to go to his country... . and supply his subjects with 
the things necessary for lands to grow richer. And if, not 
withstanding, he still refuses to give you the aforesaid hostages 
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in order that after receiving them you may land safely, then you 
shall request that those whom he sends to the ships for those 
who go to him, may remain with you in the ships until they 
Joad them, 

‘When this has been agreed upon with the said king, and of 
this we think there can be no doubr, the aforesaid Ayres Correa 
shall begin to take the merchandise on shore, and to sell and to 
buy what may appear to him profitable for our service, but he 
shall not land all the merchandise together, but only what 
appears to him necessary to be sold, and he shall at once put to 
use the money received from it in other merchandise which 
should immediately come to che ships; in chis manner the least 
possible risk will be incurred on shore. 

In case the said king should say that he will not give hostages 
because he has not the custom of giving them to anyone, since 
his country is safe and secure for all those who wish to go to 
trade there and that ie will be so for you if you wish to land in it 
to trade and to buy and sell and other words to this effect, so 
thac he still excuses himself from giving hostages so that you 
may land with them as security, as has been said before, as well 
as others so that Ayres Correa may obtain goods for the cargo 
with them as surety, in that case you shall again send word to 
him that whac he says may be perfectly true and that you do not 
believe that anything elt is done cher, nor that he permits i, 
but that although such is his custom and that of his country, 
and although this matter of your requesting the said hostages 
of him appears to him a new thing, yet he ought to do for you 
that which you suggest, not only because you are not a mer- 
chant like the others who come to his country from near by, 
as you yourself know, but because you are our captain, and that 
you are chiefly sent by us with a motive of much love, peace, 
and friendship, because he is a Christian king and one with 
whom we much desire these things, and thae for many years 
and times we have followed this aim, with the object chiefly of 
serving Our Lord, in order that therefrom might proceed the 
salvation of both the said king and of those of his and. And for 
this purpose you are bringing all cheequipmentand things, which 
‘you can mention to him in deail in this message, both priests 
and friars and all else which is necessary for it, and afterwards 
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an agreement and accord may be made regarding matters of 
tude oo dit i day bE whe sad suo for he Geared 
with every ease for those whom we may send hereafter, and 
that thus it may come to pass that our people may go to his 
country and his people come to ours without any feat, if they 
so desize. 

‘And in case the said King of Calecut will not on any account 
whatsoever come to give thus the aforesaid hostages either so 
that you may land in person or so that the said Ayres Correa 
may because of them conduct the business of loading merchan- 
dise as have indicated above, you will chen send word to him 
that you are greatly displeased with him for so doing, because 
you did not expect him to have any objection to this, and chat 
you are still more displeased on account of the displeasure which 
ve shall feel because you did not agree to or make there with 
him the matters and negotiations of our peace, love, and agree~ 
‘ment, as we hoped, for you did not come nor were sent by us for 
this purpose only, but also that, after taking on your cargo, you 
carried instruction to leave there our factor in his city, to set up 
a house for our merchandise and to have with him other per- 
sons who were to remain in the house; from. which he would 
derive great profit and in addition much satisfaction, because 
his country would become richer and better provided in its 
necessities, but since he shows so much reluctance in so small 
a matter and one which so greatly carries wih it love, service, 
and friendship, although ie gives you great displeasure for the 
aforesaid reasons, you will go at once to Callemur and there 
establish your seat and peace and set up your factor and the 
house which you brought for his city, and with him [the Kin, 
of Callemur] you will come to an agreement regarding a 
smaters in order that all our service may be atcended to wi 
‘you know will be done as completely asin his city, and perhaps 
more perf and securely, and that he knows that chi 
truly so. 

‘al ie yi ave Ci che wet denied saarstex doo 
all that t seemed to you that you could do in the matter to the 
best of your judgement, and perceive that he does not change 
to the end which we seck there, then after one day or several 
days, as best appears to you, although there should be few 
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delays because of the embarrassment which you know muse 
atise, you shall chen send another message, saying that although 
yyou are assured that our affairs and our service would be very 
completely attended to in Callemur, and that there we could 
very safely have our factor and house, yet because of the dissatis- 
faction which you know we would experience hereby because 
of our chiefly sending you to him and because of out desiring 
peace, friendship, and cordial understanding with him rather 
than with any other king of India, you have resolved to dis- 
regard all blame which may attach ¢o you in this case and to 
transact your busines with him and o tke ona cargo from his 
city; and having made this final decision, you shall send ashore 
‘Ayres Correa and his writers, who in all respects, as already 
indicated, shall endeavour to obtain and to buy the merchandise 
for your cargo with the greatest possible speed and dispatch, 
proceeding with every precaution that may appear good to you, 
ved taking care chat he buys to the greatest sdvastage of ou 
service. 

‘And while you are thus conducting these negotiations and 
parleys with the aforesaid King of Callecut, you will endeavour 
in whatever manner you best can to learn if it is possible to 
obtain a cargo at Callnur for your ships and also if in case you 
should desire to go there and establish your house, this can 
bedone for our service, and if you would be well received there, 
and also if everything would in the fature be safe there, if you 
should establish yourself there, both as regards the cargo at an: 
future time, and as regards the residence of our factor and 
other similar information, so that you may not only be well 
informed as to what you are to do there, but also that you may 
be able to bring full and certain information concerning this 
when in good time you return. 

Likewise, although inconvenience must arise from this 
method, since the people are not to land to conduct their busi- 
ness, this is the method which must be followed, namely: the 
aforesaid Ayres Correa shall buy all the spicery which the said 
people wish him to buy who entrusted him their merchandise 
30 a8 to obtain the spices through it, and he is to offer it at prices 
a2 which ic oan be bonghe without any change, 23 is set orth 
at greater length in his instructions, and if perchance it should 
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appear that this will be a matter of great difficulty for the 
said Ayres Correa, and if he cannot suffer it because of what 
he is to do on out behalf, then you shall send with him and his 
writers, a factor, one who shall appear to you most apt and 
suitable for it, and a writer shall be assigned to him who will 
buy the spices on behalf of the said partes, for the merchandise 
which he may receive from them, proceeding in such order 
that everything is done in good faich, and so that no deceit 
shall be practised on the pasties; at the same time the stid 
factor shall always agree with Ayres Correa upon the price of 
the merchandise, both of ours to sll, and of that to be bought 
in the land. And as regards the other small merchandise, pre~ 
cious stones and other things, another factor shall be appointed 
for these, one in each ship ‘who shall go on shore; to wit: 
every day one factor shall go ashore from each ship, and shall 
‘make the purchase of such merchandise and shall return every 
day to sleep on shipboard, and in this manner everything 
will be provided for to the safety of our service. 

‘And if, perchance, the King of Callecut shall give you the 
hostages before mentioned on acceptance of whom you are to 
Ind in order to speak to him and to give him our present and 
to do the other things which I have already indicated, then, if 

‘ou perceive that things are being so arranged that they are 
Teng done with all security, and thar he can be trusted re- 
garding them, and that no inconvenience can follow, which 
you should easily feel through the modes and means of con- 
ducting business, and all the other things which can well indi- 
cate it, you are to tll him that we send you to him on this first 
voyage not only to make our peace and friendship with him, 
and there to load our ships which you have brought, with the 
spices and the products of India and of his land, but also that 
You may eave therein his cy ou factor and esablish a howe 
in which our merchandise and other persons are to remain, and 
priests and friars, and the things of the Church in order that our 
faith may be thus completely shown and taught him, so that 
he may be indoctrinated in it as a faithful Christian, from 
which he will lem how great is the love we have for him, and 
that we all desire his friendship and advantage. And you shall 
request him to command and order that houses shal be assigned 
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to you in which our factor may be lodged, and keep in all 
security his merchandise and the people who are to remain 
with him, and chat he and all those who remain with him as 
well as the merchandise that you leave with him may remain 
and be secure at all times. In evidence whereof he shall order 
his lecter to be given you, and any other security you may 
know is the usage and custom of the land. And if the said 
King of Callecut gives you these securities and such others as 
you think chat you should require for the greater safety of the 
stay of the said factor, to the best of your knowledge in accord 
with the usage of that Iand, then shall the said factor remain in 
that city with the merchandise . . . should be left over of the 
cargo and also of all the rest of the spices. . . ordered by his 
. +. and you are to tell him that, since you are thus leaving 
behind the aforesaid factor and other persons and also our 
merchandise, to which we were chiefly moved by his knowing 
how great is our desire for his friendship and advantage, it is 
our pleasure that you should ask him to send some honourable 
persons wich you, who shall come to visit us, not only to see us 
and our kingdoms, but also through the deeds, honours, and 
rewards which they will receive from us, they may know better 
the good will which we have towards him and his affairs, and 
you are to endeavour to bring them, and, if you bring them, 
they are to receive from you all the honout and good treatment 
thatis possible. 

‘And if it should so happen that no hostages should be given 
‘ou in any of the ways above mentioned, and of necessity you 
Tere to lnbour to obesin cargo for the shipe in the macaer 
already described, from which you will clearly know and see 
that our factor and merchandise as well as che other persons 
who are ordered to go with him to remain, cannot remain in 
safety in the aforesaid city of Callecut, in that case after our 
ships are laden, you shall send word to him that you had the 
intention as well as our command to leave there our factor and 
a house for our merchandise, as is set forth in the previous 
chapter, together with the rest which you will see there. 
And after providing for the stay of the said factor and when 
the matters with the King of Callecut are settled in this way to 
his entire pleasure and to our service, and you have loaded your 
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ships, you shal finally tll him that he must have aleeady known 
what great security he is always to have from peace and friend- 
ship with us, which will always be perfectly preserved by us 
and ours at all times and to his profit and the Cpes of his king- 
dom and its people, but that, inasmuch as we have learned that 
‘Moors, enemies of our holy faith, erade in his city, and that 
their ships and merchandise go there, with whom we continu- 
ally wage war, both on account of the obligation which every 
Catholic king must have, and because it comes to us as if by 
direct succession, and in this connexion you may acquaint him 
in detail with the events of the war beyond the sea; also that in 
order that all matters both great and small shall be clear and 
certain as is proper between us and him, you shall make known 
to him that if you encounter ships belonging to the aforesaid 
Moors of Mecca at sea, you must endeavour as much as you 
can to take possession of chem, and of their merchandise and 
proper and aloof the Moor who atin the sip to your 
profitas best you can, and to make war upon them and do them 
as much damage as possible as a people with whom we have so 
great and so ancient an enmity, and also because we comply 
with our obligations to God our Lord, nevertheless that he is to 
be sure that although you and other captains whom we may 
send in the future, may encounter them in his port and before 
his city, yet, in order to preserve, as we always gladly should, 
his pleasure and satisfaction in everything, you shall do them no 
harm or damage but shall only do all you can against them 
when you meet those ships a sea as Bat been alveady said, 
where they will do what they can against you and against our 
people whom they henceforth may encounter, And chat he 
may be certain to know that he and his property are to be 
respected as is due to a king with whom we delight always to 
maintain affection, peace, and friendship, that when you or any 
other of our captains capture the aforesaid ships, none of the 
Indians found in them nor any of their merchandise or pro 

will be injured in any way, but on the contrary, ey wil 
reezive every honout and all good weatment, and wil be sure 
of this, that they and all which belongs to them will be left 
alone, for war will only be waged against the said Moors as our 
enemies, and that it would further please us if he could exclude 
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these Moors from his land and from trading in it, since, please 
God, he will receive from us and ours all the profit which until 
now he has had from them, and much more, and that it would 
be well and for God’s service, because in this he would comply 
with his duty as a Christian king, if he would expel chem from 
his country and not allow them to come there nor to trade in 
it, since no other advantages result from them and their resi- 
dence, arrival, and stay there than the profit he gets from them, 
and this he will draw from our people with God’s help, and 
with so much greater increase, that he would be content, and 
that if such Moors and ships of Mecca should be captured by 
our people, that in this case he should give us security by letter, 
thatalthough because of this the sai) Moors of Mecca who 
may at such time be in his city or lands and any others should 
request him to make reprisals on our factor and house and 
merchandise and people that might be in it, in order that they 
shall thus be indemnified for the injury done to them by our 
people, he will not do so, and that no compulsion nor injury 

be inflicted on our people or our merchandise on this 
account, but rather that he will always protect them as he is 
obliged by the peace and friendship which he has with us. 
Furthermore, you shall tell him that inasmuch as we have 
learned that it is the custom in his city and land when any 
merchant dies there, that his estate, merchandise, and property 
shall become the property of the said king and be collected for 
him, that ie would noe be reasonable that this should apply to 
our factor, because this rule should be observed only of persons 
who trade in their own merchandise and transact business on 
their own account, which our agent does not do, for every- 
thing is ours, In this he is to give assurance that if God our 
Lord should take away our aforesaid agent and he dies there, 
then all our merchandise and property and also all our store- 
house shall be exempt and free from this custom, and that our 
factor who shall succeed to the other at his death, shall do freely 
and without impediment all that the deceased factor was doing 
without anything coming to the said king, or his interfering 
with what is ours, for, as we say, it would not be reasonable to 
apply the regulation or to do to our man what is done to the 
other merchants and people. 
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Furthermore, things may come to this state from the pro- 
ess of the negotiations you conduct, that you encounter such 
ddrance from him in a matter in which there should be none, 
over his giving hostages, that you must leave him and put into 
Callemur, then you shall depare with your cargoes and go 
direct co Callemue and shall give [the king] our lewers which 
you take with you, and shal tell him how we are sending you 
zo those parts of India in order to establish peace and friendship 
with its kings, as we have long desired to do and as ought to be 
done between Christian kings, and that, inasmuch as you were 
told that on this your first voyage you would not be able to 
obtain a cargo in his country for our ships, you therefore went 
first to Calecut, where you took cargo, and that, inasmuch as we 
have learned that he isa erue king and known to be such above 
allothers, and chat he is very firm in matters which relate to our 
faith and refrains from intercourse with the Moors, its enemies, 
and because we greatly desite it for all these reasons and for 
others which we have known relating to his virtues, we there 
fore commanded you to go to him to conclude peace and 
esublch friendship with him in our name, for the future 
fiends, we and ours may avail ourselves of his country and he 
and his of ours, as is reasonable and pleasing to us, and not only 
for this purpose . .. but also that if he receives our peace and 
amity, as we trust, thatyou may then leave in his city our factor 
and people and a house of our merchandise, so that in time to 
come our large and small ships may take their cargo at his city, 
and they may sell our merchandise and may buy there what 
merchandise they need, from which he and all his land will be 
assured of great honour and profit. And inasmuch as perhaps 
his city is the principal gateway of all the kings of India, you are 
therefore to request that, if he wishes to arrange with you to do 
s0, he will be pleased and hold i desirable that the aforesaid 
factor shall remain, and that he shall give you all security accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, namely, his letters, and any 
otker timlar thing; and if he wishes to send some person or 
persons to come with you to our kingdoms to see what is in 
them, you can take them with all certainty, since you believe it 
‘will be pleasing to us, and we will have them sent back to him 
in our ships, and they will receive honours and a reward from 
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us, and during the voyage they will be treated by you as you 
yourself are treated. And, if he gives this, then our aforesaid 
factor shall remain, together with all those who are ordered ¢o 
remain with him, and the merchandise and things which he 
carries for his stay, and when all has been arranged you shall 
come to him at the proper time. And at this first talk which 
you will have with che said king, you will first ery to ascertain 
whether a cargo of spices can be obtained in his city, and if 
other Indian merchandise comes there, and if he would engage 
in this, and also if the merchandise which you now bring is 
desired there, or others, and if others, of what sorts, so that you 
may inform us correctly of everything, and moreover it will be 
the chief care of the factor ... to know and to give orders as to 
how the said king may send . . . by them and give instruc 
tions that they be brought there for sale, so that he may be 
able to buy and have cargoes ready against the arrival of our 
ships, and, if ic please God, they may be certain to find their 
cargo with all other things which he is charged with, as is 
decreed in his instructions. 

‘And as soon as you have in good time arranged matters here 
in Callemur and agreed upon the staying of the aforesaid factor, 
and he has landed with everything intended to remain with him 
in the manner ordered in the preceding paragraph, you shall 
depart in good time for these kingdoms, and if on the voyage 
you encounter any ships of Mecca and it appears to you that 
you are able to capture them, you are to try co cake chem, 
but you are not to come to close quarters with them if you 
can avoid it, but only with your artillery are you t compel 
them to strike sail and to launch their boats, and in them they 
shall send and shall come their pilots, captains, and merchants, 
so that this war may be waged with greater safety, and.so that 
Iess loss may result to the people of your ships. And if their 
ships should be captured, with God's help, you shall take 
possession, as best you can, of all merchandise which you 
find in them, and convey it to our ships; and you shall bring to 
usall che pilots and captains and some chief merchants who can 
come here in our ships, and you shall liberate for a ransom the 
others and the people of the said ships which you capture, pro- 
vided that you are able and in a position to do so, and the 
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‘weather permits; and if you are unable to do this, then you shall 
put them all in one of the ships, the most dismantled that there 
js, and shall lee chem go in it and you shall sink or burn all the 
others, taking great care that if, should it please Our Lord, you 
capture the said ships, you take all che mezchandise, large and 
small, which in them . . . with all our service. 

"And as soon as, should ie please Our Lord, you shall have 
crossed and arrived at Melynde, because you will then have 
learned which of the vessels of the entire fleet are better sailers, 
and which worse and slow, you shall act thus when you reach 
the said Melynde; namely: you shall separate all the ships which 
were the best salers from the others, and shall give orders that 
these shall continue their voyage to these kingdoms without 
waiting for the others, but you shall give orders, however, that 
those which are thus the best sailers shall wait for one another 
and shall observe all che other regulations which you have 
brought with you relating to waiting and signals from one to 
another so as not to become lost, and you shall separate those 
which are poor sailers and slow, and these are to continue their 
voyage independently of the others in the manner which we 
have prescriged and explained tha the fas ships ae to do; and 
if it should so happen that your own ship is one of the fast 
sailers you shall come in comipany and convoy with these, and 
shall appoint a separate commander of the slow sailers and those 
which are worse to sail; such a person you will selece for this 
purpose as appears to you to be the most suitable and fit, and 
to him you will commit and give all the authority which you 
yourself possess: and we hereby order that all the other 
captains and company shall obey him and comply with his 
orders as they would to you yourself, and if you should be 
among . . . with the slow ones, you will remain with them 
and will appoint another chief captain for the others, in the 
aforesaid manner . . . of the faster sailers, but if Sanchor de 
‘Toar should be with the slow sailers, providing always that he is 
not in the same division of the fleet in which you yourself are, 
= i ae he is to be chief captain of the division into which 

e falls, 

Andalthough we indicateso minutely in these instructions the 

things which you are to do and to observe, because, according 
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to the time and manner of conducting affairs (and on this 
especially), concerning which up to now so litde is known, and 
on account of the difference which perchance you will find in 
the customs of the country, if it should appear to you that you 
ought to alter and arrange matters otherwise, in order to con~ 
duct and conclude them in a fitting manner, and as we would 
desire for our service, in this case, we, because of the great 
confidence which we have in you, hold it for good and com- 
mand you to do and follow all that which appears best to you, 
always taking counsel in everything with the captains and factor 
Eid cay och pests whoa you dank gon ought 6 conede ia 
the matter: and, finally, that which you decide and agree upon 
you will follow out and perform. 

Furthermore, the second captain... 


PEDRO ALVAREZ, CHIEF OF THE OTHER CAPTAINS; CON- 

CERNING YOUR INSTRUCTIONS, WE HOLD IT FOR GOOD 

AND OUR SERVICE THAT YOU SHOULD COMPLY AND KEEP 
THOSE WHICH ARE CONTINUED BELOW 


Be furthermore advised that on your return in good time, 
after passing the Cape of Good Hope, you shall not make other 
port nor a stop in any part, but shall only come directly 
to this city, save that itis for some necessity, oz because it may 
be appropriate for our service that you should do so, because 
you cannot avoid or be able to do otherwise, in which case you 
shall do that which seems necessary for greater safety of the 
matters of our service; but in whichever of the places in 
which you may do so, be well advised that in all the fleet 
great care shall also be taken that there shall not be taken. out 
any merchandise or that anything should be done contrary to 
our service. And at the island of Sam Tomé or Cape Verde 
of of the Azores, in which we have officials, you shall always 
obey in these the regulations of our customs officer and the 
ofidals who look affer the maters of our service, as well 
those guarded and made in our instructions for the caravels of 
‘Mina, by which I hold it for good that you shall not send out 
your boats [bareas] if you can avoid it, and having in this all 
advice and good order; and thus we recommend and order 

ab 
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that you do, and as soon as you arrive in good time at this city, 
‘you will be advised. And thus we order you that neither you 
nor any one of the ships and caravels of the fleet, ‘whether they 
are ours or others who go apart, shall launch any boat or con 
sent that any arrive to you, of go in a boat of any sort until there 
come to you and to the ships ofall the said fleet our factors and 
officials, and they make and provide that which we order them 
for our service and as it appears to them that they should do; 
and thus you are to understand and do, for this we hold for 
good. And in this manner we order to each one of the captains 
of the fleet that they comply and as their chief you shall give 
your instructions that they shall so do. 

Furthermore, because it might happen that, with the aid of 
Our Lord, you should arrive in Callecut or in Calemir, in which 
two places your cargo should be of such abundance that by 
chance other ships might carry it ifthey could load; in this case, 
if appears to you thatit is for our service that you should do 
so, we hold it for good that you should buy some ship or ships 
sf dose oft eal, 40 that you tnay load thea and Being there 
with you unto some place where you can come to anchor, to 
place in our ships what is therein loaded, so that they shall take 
the place of the supplies which are daily consumed; it appears to 
1us that this would be a good thing to do. And if they can satis 
factorily and with security come with the fleet, it would thus 
be well. If it cannot be accomplished in the manner which is 
said and which thus appears to us would be to our service, you 
tan do as follows and can sell do that which will please us 
greatly, to place thus in them by purchase such an abundant 
cargo as we have told you before; and we order that Ayres 
Correa, our factor, accomplish that which is required for our 
service and you should authorize and direct him thus as to the 
purchase of the said ships as well as their cargo. 

‘And if some of those from these parts who go in the fleet 
should wish to buy such ships of those of the land so that they 
might load them with some sort of merchandise in addition to 
the quintals which are authorized by us which they might 
bring to these kingdoms, we hold it for good that they may 
do so, and they will be obliged to pay us all our dues of 
merchandise which thus in si ships are loaded and carried. 
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And we command you that on them you shall not place in this 
matter any embargo whatever. And these chapters you shall 
Jjoin with all the others of your written instructions. 

[Op th revere tread) Which [entered in the insteucions of 
the chief captain and of Bertolomeu Dias, to the alvara of the 
licence in the chapter for Bertolomeu Dias. 


LETTER SENT BY KING MANUEL TO THE ZAMORIN OF 
CALICUT 


Great and most powerful Prince Zamorin, by the Grace of 
God King of Calecut. We, Dom Manuel, by His Divine 
Grace King of Portugal and the Algarves on this side of and 
beyond the sea in Africa, Lord of Guinea, &c., send you many 
salutations as to one we greatly love and prize. God Almighty, 
the beginning, middle, and end of all chings, and under whose 
ordinance the days and human acts and times run their course, 
as by His infinite goodness He created the world and the King- 
dom of Christ, His Son, Our Saviour, so in His great and 
infinite power and knowledge He ordained for future time 
many things for the good and profit of the human race, in- 
spiting through the Holy Spiric the hearts of men that they 
might be made manifest and accomplished in times more 
fitcing for them and marked out by Him, and neither before 
nor after. And since this is a truth well known by experience, 
if with sound and true judgement you will reflect on the great 
novelty and mystery of the voyage of our men and vessels to 
you and to those your lands, you must do in those Eastern parts 
‘what all of us and we do in the West, where we give many 

raises to the Lord God because in our day and yours He has 
Fesrowed such frvours on the world that we are able not only 
to know through hearing, but to sce and know by sight and 
by intercourse to unite and also be neighbours [one to another]. 
And while from the beginning of the world until now the 
inhabitants of those lands were so fa removed from these and 
ever beyond all hope or thought of this, the Lord God now 
willed to inspire sixty years ago our uncle and vassal called the 
Infant Dom Henry, a prince of very virtuous life and holy 
habits, who for God’s service and by His inspiration resolved to 
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‘open out this navigation; and it was continued by the kings our 
predecessors until now, and, it pleasing Our Lord, He willed to 
give it the end we desired and that those men who now arrived 
there in one voyage only should make so long a journey until 
they reached you, asin all past voyages was made in sixty years; 
and these were the first men we sent out as soon as, by the 
Grace of God, we assumed the rule of our realms and lordships. 
‘And although this thing is seen to have been done by men, it 
ought not to be judged as the work of men, for itis not possible 
for them but of God alone, by whose power what is impos 
sible to men is possible to Him, for since the creation of the 
‘world there existed, in those parts and these, great powers and 
lordships of princes and kings and the Romans and other people 
who possess the greater part of the earth, of whom we read that 
they had great will and desire to make this navigation and that 
they worked at it, bue it did not please God to grant them such 
a possibility in chose times, just as we ourselves could [not] have 
accomplished it if we had not had it from His hand and will. 
‘And sinceas long as God did not wish it to take place all the men 
of past times were unable to accomplish it, no one should think 
that now that He desired it, men are strong enough to oppose 
and undo it, and its now a much greater wrong and injury to 
God to wish to resist His manifest and known will than ic was 
to be obdurate against it before it was known. And among the 
principal reasons why we render many thanks to the Lord God 
in this achievement is because we have been told that there are 
Chaistian people in those parts, and it will be our chief desire to 
hold converse with you and to profit and give in great con~ 
formity of love and brotherhood, as Christian kings ought t0 
do between each other, for it may well be believed that God 
our Lord did not ordain such a marvellous deed as this of our 
navigation only to be served in traffic and temporal. profits 
between you and us, but also in the spiritual of souls and their 
salvation to which we are more bound. And He holds it for 
His iter service, therefore, that His Holy Christian Faith 
should be communicated and united between you and us as it 
vwas by ll in all che small universe for quite six hundred years 
after the coming of Jesus Christ, until by the sins of men there 
arose some sects and contrary beliefs, foretold by Christ that 
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they would come after Him for the trial and manifestation of 
the righteous and for the deceit of wickedness of those who 
deserved condemnation and destruction because they would 
not receive the truth to be saved; and therefore God perverted 
their knowledge and understanding to do evil and believe lies 
and be condemned, since they would not believe the truth and 
consented to falschood. These sects occupied a great part of the 
earth between your lands and ours, and therefore our com- 
acicsein kh yoo'by let es impeded, but is now again 
‘opened through our navigation and made free by God, towhom 
nothing isimposible. ‘Therefore, knowing allthis and wishing 
to follow up and fulfill, as we ought, that which the Most 
High God clearly shows us to be his will and service, we now 
send there our captain and ships and merchandise and our 
factor who, by your pleasure, will remain there and perform his 
duties. And we also send religious persons instructed in the 
Christian faith and religion, and also church ornaments for the 
celebration of the Divine offices and sacraments, so that you 
may be able to see the doctrine of the Christian faith which we 
hold, given and instituted by Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour 
to the twelve apostles, His disciples, which after His Holy 
Resurrection was by them generally preached and received by 
all the world. And some of them, © wit, Saint Thomas and 
Saint Bartholomew, preached in your parts of India, perform- 
ing many and great miracles, drawing those people from the 
paganism and idolatry in which all the world formerly lived, 
and some of the said apostles converted them to the truth of 
the holy belief and Christian faith. Our Lord ordained Saint 
Peter as his principal vicar among all his apostles and disciples, 
who preached in the great city of Rome, which was then the 
head of the people and idolatry, and suffered martyrdom for 
Him, and there lies buried. And from that time until now the 
holy fathers, his successors, set up there by the same ordinance 
of Christ the chief head and seat of the Christian faith and 
religion, the Lord God wishing, as is shown, that Rome, which 
was formerly the mother of error and falschood, should be 
and remain the mother of truth, of whose obedience and true 
doctrine we and all Christian kings, princes, and seignories are. 
‘Wherefore, pondering these things, and reasons of the will and 
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service of my High God for Himself, who was and is the cause 
of our navigation and journey to you, very affectionately and as 
a brother we ask you to conform to His will and wish and to 
tnake your profit and that of your land, both temporal and 
spiritual, and that you may be pleased to receive and join in our 
friendship, trade, and intercourse which we thus peacefully offer 
you for His holy service, and to receive and treat our captain and 
‘men with that sound and true love with which we send them to 
you; for in addition to the very dear reasons and mystery of the 
vill of God as He has shown us, who could see and recognize as 
His work, there is every reason why you should rejoice thac 
ple should come from so far, and with so greata heart, to seek 
Eiendship and intercourse with you and bring you such profit 
as ou sndy get front oa Lal ieee then Bom ‘any hs 
‘And if it should happen that owing to ill will and minds 
obstructive of good, which are never lacking, we find in you 
the contrary of this, which for every reason we could hardly 
credit or expect from your virtue, our fixed purpose is t0 
follow the will of God rather than that of men, and not fail 
through any contrarities to prosecute this affair and continue 
our navigation, trade, and intercourse in these lands which the 
Lord God wishes to be newly served by our hands, not wishing 
that our labour to serve Him should be in vain, as we no less 
hope from His piety that ie may in purpose, because we firmly 
Believe and hope tat, 2s He created these lands and gave thern 
to you and to His peoples to possess, He will ordain that in His 
own, His Will will be done, and tha there will not fail to be 
some one in them who will welcome and receive our friendship 
and our people who go there so much by His will and wish, to 
whom He so wonderfully opened the way and gave the power 
to go to them, which ching He himself knows how greatly we 
desire should rather be through good peace and friendship to 
Him; and may He be pleased to give us His Grace to know 
‘what is His Will and holy service. And as regards this, may it 
please you to give fll faith to Pero Alvares Cabral, noble of 
our household and our chief captain, in all that he says and 
Fequests you on our part and treats of with you. From Lisbon, 

the 1s of March 1500. 

(Cortes de Afonso de Albuquerque, vol. ii, pp. 85-8.) 


APPENDIX 
SHIPS AND PERSONNEL 


rannat’s fleet consisted of both ships and caravels. ‘There is no 
offical document which tells how many belonged to each class, 
and the only authors who give us exact statements are Castanheda, 
‘who says that there were three round ships, and the rest were ships, 
probably meaning caravels, and Gaspar Corréa, who states there were 
cen large ships of 200 to 300 cons and threesmall ones. Castanheda, 
who gives the best narrative of the voyage and usually refers to 
the vessels as caravels, was probably right. Corréa had the classes 
reversed. This uncertainey in the description of the vessels is due to 
the inexact way in which ships were chen designated. The Capitania, 
or flagship, and the ships of Simio de Miranda and Sancho de Tovar 
were undoubtedly naos redondes, or round ships. ‘The remaining 
vessels were probably small ships and caravels, with possibly a few 
caravelas redondas, which combined the two types.! The ‘round 
ships’ were so called because when viewed from the front or rear 
they appeared round on account of their wide beam and bulgi 
ails and to distinguish them from the ‘long ships’ or galleys of the 
Venetians. These round shipswere provided wich castles foreand aft, 
which were used as living-quarters, and which were also of advan- 
tage for boarding in case of a naval engagement. They had three 
masts. The fore- and mainmasts were square-rigged, and the 
mizzen-mast had a lateen sail.. There was also a square spricsail at 
the bow. No sails were employed above the top sails, but in fair 


* Theres no description of any ofthe ships of Cabral’ lect. Thellustaton ofthe 
ficct shown in the Livro des Armada: da Tndte which i preserved at the Academia das 
Scienias de Lisboa was made long afer the voyage and was derived fom references 
to the ship as given by the historians. Ie ig therefore, of litle real value. Since the 
‘Ships must have been sll to those in da Gama's ec and to other vel ofthe ealy 
"Esteenh century information regarding them may be found in tha volumes of Pres- 
tape Revensteny Whitewayp and in thote describing the earavels of Columbus. The 
foliowing may tio be conued: Quirino da Fonseca, A Carvela Portaguss (Coimbra, 
1934), ‘Lembeancs das cousas da India em 1535" in Subidios pra a His. deIndla Pot. 
Eishoa, s868), asd HL Lopes de Mendogs,Eiudr slr Navies Portpuezes nos Sess 
XVeXVT (sven, 1892)" 5 

7 Ia Roman ships this spritail was attached to the atanon which projected over the 
bows athwarhips and sometimes took the lace of the foremast and bowspat. Te 
exercised an important function, fore enabled a veuel to sil witha side wind) Te 
sppeated afer the decline of the Roman Empire and was not again found on 
fSquareaigged yesls untl the end of the ffenth century. See G. 8.1, Clowes, 
Sailing Ships (Condon, 1933). 
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‘weather bonnets were used. The caravels had three or four lateen- 
tigged masts and were often provided only with an aft castle. With 
dhe creole rion the fremas was squaterigged and the others 
lateen-rigged. This type had the advantage of being steadier than 
the caravels and of permitcing the use of two castles. It is doubeful 
if any of the ships in the feet exceeded 300 tons, and the smallest 
was not over 100 tons. The ships of Pedro Alvares Cabral and 
Simo de Miranda were de lrgest nd may have had capaci of 
240 or 300 tons, Because Sancho de Tovar went as second in com- 
‘mand, his ship of 200 tons would probably only be exceeded in size 
by these two. A. comparison of the respective tonnages of the fleets 
of da Gama and Cabral shows that Cabral’s fleet was about five 
times the size of da Gama’s. Six of Cabral’s vessels were lost at 
sea, From a financial standpoint, that of Sancho de Tovar was the 
most serious. The loss of ships, particularly along the South African 
coast, continued. Falcio estimates that of the 620 ships which left 
Portugal for India during the period between 1497 and 1579, 256 
stayed in India, 325 returned safely, leaving 39 to be accounted 
fors 

‘The participants in the voyage of da Gama had gone without an 
understanding regarding pay. It is probable that the king over- 
rewarded those who returned, because of the results of the voyage 
and the privations they had endured. ‘There was no difficulty in 
securing men for Cabral’s voyage. For this reason it was felt wise 

+ The epaity of hip at his perid war approximated, ‘The Portuguese 
icin mais a fhe Vinca bor. noelaer ene was ita ete of eabiccor 
tents Bt ater of earring capacity in fund or eas 0 that aie to compare 
the zs ofthese chips with thane of to-day In to nazratves one finds the Portaguete 
Brie psc ofthe nce 00 ilar andthe Venens 30 ft ahd 
milly that ofthe ship of Sancho de Tovar t 20 toler anda Geo Bote espectively. 
‘Ca! Maer giver the sacs of the three lange shipr of the feet of Pranclco 
‘Albaguergucas 60, 00, nd fom 400 to Joo bles of the thirey which went with 
Franavco de Almeida he tats that the lsegr rs 1000 bate the next 800 bo and 
the chee ships down to 300 bot, wile the carves weee fom 350 0 200 ble. With 
the Farge ip" of Saacho de Tovar given ss Goo lt, the Aagship would hardly have 
been over 730 ote or 250 tnelae. 

ia comparing theft of Vstco da Gama with that of Cabral one ie stuck with the 
sgt npr the moreip inh res. Ie cotuted a aqua of 

‘oil nn was sn te purpose of earring 5 

ies When thee were exhtsted it was be destroyed. fn Cabral’ fet ony the 

ip of Capa de Lemos s mentioned by any autor at having been sen for this pur- 
pote, With is larger feet iis probable that oer ships were used to carry the bly 
‘ors forthe sustenance ofthe greater numberof people duting a voysge which twat 
‘timated might take a eat and shale: Newly halo the members of da Gaus eet 
id during the voyage so tat snothe hip wes abandoned. Cabral cared a 
nally larger ew, which may have been ent partly on this account, The abandon 
ing of hips would thus not be necessary and ll ould return fly iden, 

3 oad Figueiredo Falcio, Livro em que se contém toda a Fazenda (Lisbon, 1859), 
Pee 
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to determine their pay in advance. Gaspar Corréa ells us that 
‘“Whac was decided was that the chief captain of the armada should 
have for the voyage 10,000 cruzadost and 500 quintals of pepper, 

aid for fom his stlary of 10,000 cruzados at che price at which che 
Enng might purchase t, on which he hould noe pay taxes, exoxpt the 
tenth to Goll for che monastery of Nosa Senhora de Belem: and co 
the masters and pilots 500 cruzados for the voyage and thircy quin~ 
tals of pepper and four chests free; and to the captains of the ships 
4,000 cruzados for each 100 tons, and six chests free, and 50 quintals 
of pepper for the voyage; and co the mariners 10 cruados pet 
month and ten quintals of pepper for the voyage and a chest free; 
and to every ewo ordinary seamen, the same as one mariner; and to 
every three pages, che same as to One ordinary seaman; and to the 
mates and boatswains, as to a mariner and a half; and to che official 
men, thatis, in each ship ewo caulkers, ewo carpenters and two rope 
makers, steward, a bleeding barber, and two priests, che third of thac 
of ewo mariners; and to the men at arms, five crazados per month 
and chree quintals of pepper for the voyage; and in each ship went a 
chief gunner and ewo bombardiers; to the chief gunner 200 cruza- 
dos and 10 quintals of pepper for the voyage and ewo chests free; 
and co the bombardiers che same as to mariners; and to each man at 
arms his free chest. And all che quintals of pepper loaded with their 
money with only the tenth to God; and the payment of this pepper 
to be made to chem by the king in money, according to the price 
he might sell ie for with a deduction, if any, because the pepper 
dried on the voyage, a soldo to a liura; and payment in advance to the 
men a¢ arms, and one year in advance to those married, and to 
bachelors half, and che same ¢o all officials of the ships, and to the 
chief captain, 5,000 cruzados, and to each captain 1,000 cruzados, and 
to the men at arms six months each, and in their chests white 
clothing’ (Lendas da India, p. 147). 

"The chief oficers and pilots occupied the aft castle, On, Cabral’s 
ship provision was also made for the meetings of the couneil and for 
entertainment. The chief factor wih is principal aids evidendy went 
vith Cabral and they oo would be quartered there. The crew, cach 
provided with a bed roll and a chest, slept below decks. In the waist 
of the ship cannon could be placed on either side, and in the centre 
was a large hatchway into which che ship's boats were lowered. 
‘The caravels probably had a bombard at the bow. Sails were 
manipulaced with winches or capstans, which were also used for 


"The cruzado at this time was worth 9¢. 84, Cabralsselary in money therefore was 
L833. 
ce 
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handling the cargo. Ac the stern was hung the farol, an iron cage 
Inwhick Grewoed was bumed at night. The senbre pitch-eoversd 
baulls were relieved by the bright colours wich which the super- 
strucomes were paiwod, The daghip determined the speed and the 
changes in che course of the fleet; the others followed. ‘The food 
for the crew consisted of biscuit, dried or salted meat and fish, 
rice, sardines, dried vegetables and fruits, particularly figs. Oil, 
honey, sugar, salt, and mustard were provided. Wine was evidently 
famished to the crew, because large quantities of ic were carried 
fon other flees The officers naturally fared better. Caminha 
states in his leeer chat chickens and sheep were carried on the 
ships. The crew suffered greatly from scurvy, and oranges were 
obtzined as a remedy whenever possible. In addition to large 
{quantities of provisions and supplies the fleee had cargo for trade. 
Two of the caravels, chose of Barcolomeu and Diogo Dias, were 
destined for the coast of Sofala. "These carried copper and small 
twats, such as looking-lanes, bell, and coloured ‘beads, which 
the Portuguese, in their trade’ on the Guinea coast, had leaned 
were desired by che negroes. More valuable cargo may also have 
been taken for trade with the Arabs. ‘The main fleet cook 
copper, in bars or worked, vermilion, cinnabar, mercury, amber, 
coral of various grades, and cloths, particularly fine woollens, 
satins, and velvets in gay colours The latter were chiefly used by 
the rich for decorations, since the people of the East were satisfied 
‘wich their scanty cotton garments. Silks could be obtained co better 
advantage from China and embroideries from Cambay. For their 
purchases in the East che Portuguese also carried gold. ‘This was in 
currency. As this was desired because of is intrinsic value, coins of 
nations other than Portugal were also taken. Those of Venice were 
particularly eseeemed, because they were better known. These coins 
were called ‘trade money’ and were those which had not been 
greatly debased. Mose of the money was carried in the flagship, 


"The fet provision in the instructions given fora feet which went to India about 
thes. yes er sas thatthe re, were toe provided cach moming, with tree 
tes of wine. Since four queries equaled & cod, ox thee English pnts the 
aly alowance was 2§ pas. On ths bats Cabra’ feet would have cased about 

2 Cat Maser states tht the Het of thicy sls which went under the command of 
Franco de Almeida in 1505 cared «cargo worth 25.000 ducts of which 6,000 
‘wasn coin. The cargo consisted of 3,s00-4,000 canara of copper, 60 of cinnabar, 30 
cof quckver, 42 of coral, and ffom 150 to 200 of lead. The return cargo was chiefly 
pepper, but other spices were purchased in varying quantities. In addition to the 
Sige te bez spl ofprovsous and wate whi were segue forthe long 
‘voyage occupied much of the capacity. The ammunition, snd particularly the stone 
balls forthe larger cannon, were not an insignificant item. 
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since the factors made purchases for the king, and every care must 
be taken that his incerests be protected. ‘The representatives of the 
Italian merchants and Ayres Correia with his staff were probably 
also provided independently, as they evidently traded on their own 
account, with a percentage deducted for the Crown. 


The Captains 

Sancho de Tovar, or Tocr, sent with the fleet as second in com- 
mand with powers co succeed Cabral in case of the lacter’s death. 
He was a Castilian fidalgo, who, after Killing che judge who had 
condemned his father co deach for following the side of Afonso V 
against Ferdinand and Isabella, fled co Portugal. His appointment 
tre member of the Heet was evidently dae to lis lopary eo the 
Portuguese Crown. The choice, however, does not seem to have 
been a happy one. His ship, probably the El Rei, of 200 cons, ran 
ashore near Malindi and was lost with its cargo of spices. Tovar 
later took command of the caravel of Nicoléu Coelho and visited 
Sofala. He did not sail again o India. 

Simo de Miranda, a nobleman and son-in-law of Ayres Correia. 
His name is placed third in lists of captains by all authorities except 
Castanheda. His ship was probably aboue the size of the flagship. 
Because it accompanied the flagship and was sent on no special 
tissions, this ship and ies commander are mentioned only incident 
ally by the historians. Ie may have contained merchandise belong- 
ing to Ayres Correia and other Porcuguese officials which did not 
talong eo the Crown. Ie evidendy cook on cargo at Calicut. 
Miranda died in 1512, when captain of Sofala. 

‘Aires Gomes da Silva, a nobleman of highest rank. His caravel 
was lose during the storm in the South Adantic. 

Vasco de Ataide, a nobleman. According co Caminhat and in the 
first edition of Castanheda he commanded the ship which lose com- 
pany near the Cape Verde Islands. Other authors stace thae this was 
commanded by Luis Pires. Neither reached India, so che question is 
not of importance. 

Pedro de Ataide, a nobleman and probably related to Vasco de 
Atafde. Vasco da Gama married Catarina de Ataide after his return 

+ Since Caminha saw dhe captains often while in Bran his statement cannot be 
questioned, ‘The author of the Anonymous Narrative contemporary document, 
‘Eis that Vaco de Atsde did or sentm to Lvbon. Casaned, snd folowiaghio. 
{Beres and de Gocn claim that he di altuoug ates Castaneda sys that hips 
‘vere lose which evidently include this one. According vo Corrs hs wel was poor 
itr and had disealry ig keeping up with the et ofthe feet. Theres avo a diver 


{gence of opinion as to whether the ship was lost during a storm. Caminha, our best 
Suthority, says that it was during clear Weather. 
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from India, and this may have influenced the selection of the two 
‘Atafdes as captains. Iewas che caravel of Pedro, the Sio Pedro, which 
‘was sent to secure the elephant for the Zamorin. His ship was loaded 
at Cranganote. On the return voyage it became separated, bue re- 
joined the flagship at Beseguiche. Pedro de Ataide went again to 
India with Vasco da Gama in the Sao Pedro. He accompanied the 
fleet of Sodré co the Straits and returning with Francisco de Almeida 
was shipwrecked and died at Mozambique. De Barros and de Goes 
give him the nickname of ‘Inferno’. 

Nicoldu Coelho, an experienced captain who had gone with da 
Gama a commander of the Berrio and cook an active part in that 
voyage. He returned co Lisbon before da Gama.' He again sailed 
to India with Cabral, possibly in the same caravel. On the return 
voyage he replaced Nuno Leitio da Cunha as the commander of the 
Anunciada and reached home nearly a month before the rest of the 
feet. He went to India a third time in 1503 under Francisco de 
Albuquerque and on the return voyage was shipwrecked and died 
swith thae commander in January 1504. 

Barflomeu Dias, also known by the name of de Novaes, a fidago 
and an able navigator. Afeer returning from his memorable voyage 
around the Cape, he continued his interest in this voyage. He super- 
vised the conseruction of da Gama’s ships and gave him much 
advice. He had three brothers, Pero, Alvaro, and Diogo. Pero 
accompanied him on his first expedidon, and Diogo was a captain 
Of Cibra’s fee Bartolome ‘Dias was lost dating the stom 
shortly after the flee left Brazil. 

Diogo Dias, a brother of Bartolomeu, who had gone with da 
Gama as a writer on che So Gabriel. On Cabral’s voyage he was 
the captain of the caravel which, having become separated from 
the fleer in che South Adlantc, sailed too far cast and discovered 
‘Madagascar. Caminha speaks of him in his leeer as a jovial man 
‘who was wel liked by his companions. 

Nimo Leito da Cunha, whom de Barros calls acavalero. He com- 
manded the Anunciada, which was financed by Marchioni and other 

+ "Niso Coho wat afl of gest valour to whom EE-Rey, D. Manuel, gave 
the captaincy of ship to go in company with the great Vasco dt Gama to dicover 
Tn, fn which he ad with great Ciincton and prudence; and when he returned 
[carted fre a Caces before Vaso da Gama, And through him the king leaned 
fal thn happened in hat dacovery. On ths scoune among ser favours which 
the king showed im, he gavehim st arma Hon ampan on 2 fl fed beewoen 90 
Selumas of aver, which were upon sme green mounting and ove each one 
Stil wid ve coin (dno, abd the sa Ste fou, Which signed the ples 
‘which they lef inthe new covery ofthe se, the land of the Otsent, an eon, 
the valour with which this ero Sced war secompliied. Mz Seve de Fat 
[Noida de Port, sled, Lisbon, 179% vol p23 
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Iealians. ‘This was one of the smallest though the fastest of the 
caravels, Ie was this captain who saved the life of Antonio Correia, 
the son of Ayres Correia, at Calicut. Da Cunha filled an important 
position a¢ Lisbon after his return. 

Gaspar de Lemos, a fidalgo about whom lite is known. He com- 
smanded the supply ship which returned from Brazil arying ewer 
tthe Ling: Tht was the Pepe which conld eae be paced from 
fect. Nothing is known of its return voyage. No place-names are 
recorded on subsequent maps to indicate that ie skirted the coast 0 
the north for the purpose of further discovery. The credit for the 
discovery of this coase probably belongs to Vespucci, who after 
Ianding at Cape Saint Roque followed it to the south. De Lemos 
probably proceeded direct to Lisbon, in accordance with Cabral’s 
instructions. 

Luis Pires, who may have been the captain of the caravel financed 
by the Count of Porea Alegra, Nothing is known of his life, and his 
ship capsized during the storm. 

Simao de Pina, a nobleman who was related to the chronicler 
Ruy de Pina. He commanded a caravel which was lost during the 


storm. 


‘The Factors 


‘Three factors were identified with Cabral’s leet, Ayres Correia, 
the chief factor, Afonso Furtado, who was factor of the two 
caravels destined for Sofala, and Gongalo Gil Barbosa, who went out 
as a writer but was left in charge of the factory at Cochin. ‘There 
evidently were other assistant factors, some of whom were lose on 
the voyage, because according to the Instructions one factor was 
to go with each ship. Ie is probable chat the Italian merchants had 
one of their own on the Anunciada, Corréa names Gongalo Gomes 
Ferreira as a factor who was left at Cananore, but he is not men= 
tioned by other historians. ‘The duties of the faccors were to make 
commercial treaties, co conduct erade with the natives, and co take 
charge of the cargo. The writers were under their supervision and. 
to them their duties were sometimes delegated. While under the 
authority of the chief captain, the factors were largely independent 
and were governed by a special section of the Instructions. Their 
salary is not given by Corréa and it seems probable that other 
arrangements were made for chem, either in the form of com- 
iissions or permission to trade on their own account. 

“Ayres Correia was evidently an experienced merchant in Lisbon 
with a knowledge of Eastern commodities. Accordingto Castanheda 
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it was from him that the store-ship of ewo hundred tons in the 
lect of da Gama was purchased. As chief factor he was an important 
member of the council but looked to Cabral as his superior officer, 
In addition to all matters connected with trade, he had in his 
charge the making of commercial treaties. On this account he may 
be considered almost on an equal footing with the chief captain. 
He spoke Arabic fluently and probably had previously traded in 
Morocco. Correia has been blamed for the massacre in Calicut. 
This was due largely to lack of knowledge of Malayalam and to 
ver-reince on che word of the Arab eaders. He died fighting on 
theshore. His son, Antonio, a boy of twelve, who was saved, later 
became one of the most famous captains in the East. 

“Afonso Furtado is given by Castanheda as the factor who was to be 
left.at Sofala. De Barros and de Goes state that he was to be left there 
asa writer. He probably filled both offices. Bartolomeu and Diogo 
‘Dias, with whom Furtado was to remain in Sofala, were to stay on 
the East Aftican coast and cattied cargo for that purpose. On this, 
account Furtado was sent ashore at Kilwa, che capital of the coast of 
Sofala. He may have succeeded Ayres Correia after his death, 

Gongalo Gil Barbosa was a brother of Diogo Barbosa, who was in 
the service of the Duke of Braganca and in that of Dom Alvaro, who 
sent a ship with Cabral’s fleet, but which was lost in the South 
‘Atlantic. It was probably through Dom Alvaro that Gongalo Gil 
Barbosa was able to secure che position of writer under Ayres 
Correia. Diogo Barbosa had a son, Duarte Barbosa, the author of 
the Book of Duarte Barbosa, who it has been claimed accompanied 
his uncle and remained with him at Cochin. Gongalo Gil Barbosa 
‘was acting as factor at Cochin and was left there when Cabral’s 
fleet hurriedly departed for its rectum voyage. When da Gama 
reached India on his second voyage, Barbosa was transferred to 
Cananore to take charge of a permanent factory which was estab- 
lished there. Corréa gives him the name of Gil Fernandez. He 
seems to have learned Malayalam while at Cochin and was thus of 
great value in the development of commercial relations both there 
and at Cananore. 

The Writers 


‘The writer (exrindo) or clerk kepe the records and accounts and 
rade the reports for the facrors. We do not know how many 
accompanied the flet, but probably atleast one for each ship. From 
the fact that two were left at Cochin there seem to have been 
‘more than those whose names have been recorded. Pedro Vaz de 


+ Hladuye Society, vols. 44,495 1918-21. 
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Caminha, Gongalo Gil Barbosa, and Joo de Sa may have ranked 
above the others, and may because of this have had the dury of 
‘writing the account of the voyage. We have previously mentioned 
the ewo former. 

“Jodo de Sd had gone with da Gama on his first voyage as clerk on 
the Sao Raphael. He was held in high esteem by da Gama and when 
da Gama left for Terceira with his dying brother, Paulo, he was 
given the command of che Sao Gabriel. His name is among those 
who went with Pedro de Ataide to capture the ship from Cochin. 
De Sé was later treasurer of the India House. 

Other writers mentioned are Lourengo Moreno and Sebastiio 
Alvares, who were left at Cochin, and Diogo de Azevedo and 
Francisco Anriquez, who, Corréa says, were selected for Calicut 
and Cananore, Corréa gives Femio Dinis in place of Sebastiio 
Alvares. 


The Pilots 


Each of the ships seems to have had pilot, chough the office of 
pilot and master may have been combined in some of the smaller 
vessels. Six ships sailed independene courses during pacts of che 
sopuge. Only the Sabship anl chav of Sita da Micgote tezainod 
continuously together. ‘The pilots were evidently under one or 
more chief pilots who remained on Cabral’s ship. With the chief 
lots were associated the native pilots for the Fast Aftican coast and 
the Indian Ocean. 
‘Caminha gives the names of two pilots, Afonso Lopez and Pero 
Escolar, but none is mentioned by other writers. Afonso Lo} 
js referred to by Caminha as ‘our pilor’, which may indicate that 
he was one of dose with Cabral on the Hgshp, Pero Escolar did 
good service with da Gama and was rewarded by the king on his 
return. He, too, may have been on Cabral’s ship. Pero Escolar 


1 Dom an, Towhonocrs higourett my come wens known that 
since we have respect fr the servie which Pero Escolar, our plo, has done us a: 
{the parts of Geane asin the discovery of the Indies where we sent him, and s0 tat 
‘femay make im fvour and ceward, We hold it for good and we wis tha rors the 
ise dey of January now pased ftom the present yeat of fiteen hundred onward he 
ay have ad hal have Wom ws an annuity of fone thousand rei. And thsi given 
Broa eward. And we therefore command the Chancellors of out Excheguc dat 
{hey shall make note of it in our books and send sleter yearly to the place where he 
{nay have good payment tom them. And so that he may keep Our remembrance we 
{end hime is cue fettey, signed by wr and sealed with our pendant seal, Given in 
bon the 18h day of February, Vieente Camels didi in the year of Our Lord 
Jesus Chest of 1500" 

“Arc: Nec ds Torre do Tombo, liv. 13 de D. Manuel £27) A.C. Teixeira de 
AsSpio, Vasc da Gana ea Vidiguee (bon, 1898), Doc. 1. 
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continued to act as pilot in succeeding fleets. In November 1509 he 
‘was at Cochin in this capacicy, and in 1515 he was the pilot of the 
ship Conceygam.t 

Besides the pilots there also went in the fleet an. astronomer, 
‘Master John, who has previously been referred to. After the fleet 
Ieft Brazil, Master John is not heard of again and he may have con- 
tinued on one of che smaller vessels which was lost. 


‘The Interpreters 


Only two offical interpreters are mentioned as being with che 
fleet, Gaspar da Gama? and Goncalo Madeira of Tangiers, who 
Castanheda says was left at Cochin. There were others, however, 
who spoke Arabic. Ayres Correia seems to have had the bestknow= 
ledge of that language. He probably knew the dialect spoken in 
Morocco and may have had some dificuley in speaking correctly 
the language used by che Arabs in India. In the relations of the 
Portuguese with the Indians, Arab interpreters were necessary. 
Because of the lack of Portuguese interpreters, many misunder- 
standings arose at Calicut. ‘The native fishermen whom da Gama 
had brought to Portugal had been caught Porcuguese, but these, 
because of cheir low caste, were nearly useless. While Gaspar da 
Gama is called an interpreter, he does not seem co have been of 
much assistance in chat capacity during Cabral’s voyage, and does 
not appear to have been ashore at Calicut atthe time of che massacre. 
He was apparently treated with some diserust in spite of his conver- 
sion and marriage in Portugal as told by Ca’ Masser. 


Other Members of the Fleet 


Sancho de Tovar, as has been said, was the captain who went to 
succeed Cabral in case of his being incapacitated. Apparently there 
‘were other noblemen who went with similar instructions to replace 
other captains, or who filled subordinate positions. Several of these 
are mentioned. Among them were Dom Joio Tello, who is referred 
to by Caminka, and the Spaniard, Pedro Lopez de Padilla, who 
is named in che leter of Dom Manuel written in ror. 


es ie ina te i 
sgh bein a i toate et 
crag acues, kein aneurin 
goyocemremuntncepenuaneccecone 
guipcuecteuieeietiaa marines 
mtn Coats Seg 
and Ravenstein, Vato dt Gama, p79. p 
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‘Men of minor importance who have not been mentioned else- 
where are Vasco da Silveira (de Barros), Ferndo Peixato and Joo 
Rois, who were saved by Coje Benquim at Calicue (Castanheda), 
Fernfo Perez Pantja (Corts), who accompanied Duarte Pachecst 
and Vasco da Silveira on che caravel which attacked the ship from 
Cochin, and Francisco Correa (Osorio) and Diogo de Azevedo 
(Corréa), who were sent by Cabral t0 the Zamorin. Gongalo 
Peixato i also named as one who escaped after the attack at Calicut 
(Osorio). 

‘The natives who went with the fleet were Baltasar and four 
Indian fishermen, whom Vasco da Gama had taken from Calicut by 
force, Moorish pilots who Corréa says had recumed with da Gama, 
and an ambassador from the King of Malindi. 

‘On the homeward voyage there came the ewo Christians, Priest 
Joseph and Priest Mathias, ewo natives from Cochin, an ambassador 
from the King of Cananore, possibly the converted Indian yogi, 
‘Miguel, chough this is not sure, and a hostage from Sofala. 


Friars and Priests 

Vasco da Gama had reported that che people of India were Chris- 
tians chough noc using che rites of Rome. For their inseruction in the 
Catholic Faith, Franciscan fathers, well educated in the doctrines 
of the Church and serice observers of is rites, were sent in Cabral’s 
fleet. These have been identified as follows: Frei Henrique, of 
Coimbra, guardian, Frei Gaspar, Frei Francisco da Cruz, Frei Simao 
de Guimaries, Frei Luis do Salvador. All of these were preachers 
and theologians. There went in addition Frei Maffeu as organist, 
Frei Pedro Neto, a chorister, and Frei Joio da Vitoria, a lay 
brother.? Frei Henrique had formerly been a judge of the Casa da 
Supplicacke, ie wok che Pvancicad bahiein Ge Cone of Alea. 
quer and became celebrated for his learning and eloquence. Frei 
Henrique officiated at the firs religious services in Brazil. The 
Franciscan brothers were on shore at Calicue when the factory was 
actacked, endeavouring ¢o attend to their religious duties although 
they did noc ualecmand tho nasty langage. "Taes' weno lot cating 
the massacre, and Frei Henrique, who was wounded, narrowly 
escaped. He retuned to Portugal. He was Bishop of Ceuta in 

+ Duarte Pacheco Pereira was not with Cabral’ fe. See Introduction, spr, pi 

2 See Frei Femando da Soledad, Hisarla Seapiea lronlogiea de S. Franc, Pro= 
since de Partial, 489-90. The Franceane were tus the few religious odes to 
feach india With the Poreuguae.”‘The fe Dominicans went to Cochin with the 
‘Albuguerguss. ‘They were followed by ether, bt war not uml 1348 tat they 


‘went £0 establish themselves in the Bast, Frei Luis Cacegas, Historia de S. Domingos 
(Lisbon, 1866, ard par, ble 4, ch i). 
pd 
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1505, confessor to Dom Manuel, and Inquisitor. In the last position 
he presided at the first burning of a Jew in Poreugal, at Lisbon. 
Frei Henrique died at Olivenca in 1332, No record remains of 
the religious efforts of chese fathers during the voyage, excepe che 
mention of the conversion of the yogi christened Miguel. There 
were also in the fleet eight priests, in the charge of a vicar, whose 
names are not known. ‘The vicar as representing a bishop had 
Jjurisdicion in his behalf 
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Baltasar, Moor, taken to Portugal 
by da Gama, 71 1. 1, 1695 his 
interview with’ the Zamorin of 
Calicut, 70; in Cabral’s fleet, 20%. 

Batbatigo, Agostino, Doge, letters 
sent to, 115, 138. 

Barbosa, Diogo, and his brother, 
198; his son, 198. 

Batbots, Deaste Gi, sid to have 
‘been factor in Cabral’s ect, 83 
2, 2, 198. 

Barbosa, Gongalo Gil, writer in 
Cabral’s fleet, 86.0. 2, 197, 1995 
left as fictor at Cochia, 87.2. 2, 


Barros, Jofo de, histori, men- 


tioned, paccim; quoted, Ivii a. 1, 


66. 2, 72.9. 1, 780. 1, 900. 1, 
97. 1, 1468.1. 

Bartolomeo, Giuliano di, del Gio- 
condo, 152. 

Boyazid Tl of Turkey, xxv a, 33 
‘rules Mesopotamia, é9 n. 5. 

‘Beads, worn by Indians of Brazil, 


90. 4. 

Belem, Royal Standard presented 
to Cabral at, 57; departure of 
Cabral’s eet from, 55 the Anan. 
Giada at, xxx; expedition of 
‘Menezes from, 125 1. 15 monas- 
tery at, xn. 25 57. 1, 193. 

Belmonte, birthplace of P. A. 
Cabral, xxix, 

Benquim, Coje (Khwja), 20x. 

Benzoin,” price of, in Calicut, 923 
‘whence: procured, 93. 

Berardi, Juanoto, banker, x45. 

Bergamo, Matteo de, in da Gama’s 
fleet, 118 9. 3. 

Berra, the, het Owner, xv; her com- 
mander, 6.n. 2, 8n. 2, 196 

Beseguiche, port of call, 196; situa- 
tion, 154. 33 Amerigo Vespucci 
at, xxix, 152; Cabral’s fleet at, 
xxx, 90; Vespucei’s letter dated 

5 153. 

Betel, chewing of, 79. 

Bianco, Andrea, ‘his chart, xlvii, 
aa, be. 

Birds, scen in Brazil, 27. 

Bisagudo, the (Pero Vaz de Cunha), 
his map, xvii, 1 l,l, 35, 38. 

Bisnagar, see Vijayanagar, 

Bojador, Cape, 

Bombards, breech-loading cannon, 
64, 65, 105, 159. 

‘Bost, measure, content ofa, 65 n. 2, 

Bows and arrows, of Indians in 
Brazil, 8n. 5, 10,27, 58. 

Bragadini family, the, 149. 

Braganga, Dom Alvaro de, in- 
teresied in Cabral’s voyage, 125, 
128; his ship lost, 198. 

Braganga, Dom Femando, Duke 
of, 135 0. 2, 

Branding, a religious tite, 45 0. 2. 

Brazil, Cabrals discovery of, xix, 
XX, 57, 141, 1495 evidence for 


of, xlvii-Ixvii; actual date of dis- 
covery of, 6’. 7) 7.8. 2 575 
Spanish claims for ‘the discovery 
of, Ixiv; names bestowed on, Ivi, 
7. 2, 33 0. 4, 1203 frst landing 
place in 8 3 385 intercourse 

etween the Portuguese and 
Indians at, xii Iv, 8-315 inbabi- 
tants of, xx, xlii, 8 2. 4, 10-24, 
$8-6o, 120; dwellings in, 25, 
24-5, 593 seligious ceremony on 
shore af, v, 30-1, 8, 201; birds, 
found in, 27, 593 natural produc 
tions of, 29, 60; 20 domestic 
animals in, 29, 60; no metals in, 
595 climate, 325 'a convenient 
port of call for India, 53, 43 2. 33, 
convicts landed at, 19, 24, 603 
Caminha’s account of, 3-333 
Amerigo Vespucci’s voyage to, 
exis, 152-4. 

Brazilewood, commercial impo: 
tance of, 7m. 2, 823 price of, ia 
Calicut, 92; ‘whence procured, 

Bry, Jean Thodore d 

, Jean Théodore de, 25 2. 3. 

Bubacho, Amath, 141. 

Buenagrazia, captain, 146. 

Burial customs, in Calicut, 8, 82, 
110; in Cranganote, ror; of the 
Syro-Malabar Church, 104. 


Sabot, Joke, voyage of ik 
Cabral, Alvaro Gil, xxix n. 1. 
Cabral, Antonio, xlv. 

Cabral, Brites Alvares, sxx a. 1, 
Cabral, Fernio, father of P. A, 
Cabtal, notice of, xexix 1.1. 

Cabral, Feroio Alvares, xlv. 

Cabral; Izabel, xlv. 

Cabral, Joto Fernandes, xxix n. 1, 
lina & 4, ali 

Cabral, Leonor, xlv. 

Cabral, Cuiz Alvares, xl 

Cabral, Pedro Alvases, ancestry and 
life of, xviii, xxxix-xlvi; other 
names borne by, x; no authentic 
portrait, sl; characte, 
figious fervour, xlii n. 
age, xliv; children, xlv;_ why 
telected to command a flet, xlis 


instructions to, xxii, xxii, 

xxviii, li, 163-90; composition 

of his fet, xvili, 52 n. 1, 56, 126, 

145, 191-2025 his saliog dice” 

tions from da Gama, 165, 167; 

capacity of his ships, 192.1; his 

fleet compared with da Gama’s, 

192 2, 2; his ships, how prove 

sioned,194;pay ofhimself oficers, 

and crews, 193; details of cargo. 
carried out and brought home 
by, 148, 160, 194; his westerly 

cousse discusted, xix-ex, xlvi-h, 

importance of his discovery of 

Brazil, xxii, xxiv; records of 

his voyage, xexv-xaxxix; dispersal 

of, and losses in his fleet, xxi, 

ill, 43, 51, 60, 119, 120, 126, 

332 142, 147, 1553 returns £0 

Portugal with six ships, xx, 43 

fn, 2, 115, 1193 results of his 

voyage, xx-vaxi, sexi, sex 
xlvexlvi, 132-55, well received, 
reasons alleged for his 

supersession by da Gama, xli 
liv, 42 2. 15 incurs Dom Manu- 
es displeasure, wliv n. 15 retires 
to his estate, xiv; Albuquerque’s 
intercession ia favour of, xliv n. 
1; his death and burial, lv 
evidence for his being the di 
coverer of Brazil, lv-Ivii, kv. 

Cabral, Sebastian, 12 9.1. 

Cadamosto, Alvise da, narrative of, 
35, 540. 1. 

Cahy, siver, 8 n. 5. 

Gairo, Venetian embassy to, xxv 
4; trade between Mecca, Calic 
cut, and, 69, 833; Moor merchants 
in, 2405 Venetian trade with, 140. 

Calicut, mentioned, passin; Waseo 
da Gama at, xvi, xvii; Portuguese 
factory xt, 
Cabral’s proceedings at, xxii- 
xv, xvi, sex, ali, 45, 48, 50, 
To-8, 97-8, 120-1, 125-8, 143-4 
147, 1603 massacre of Portuguese 
af, Xai, xxv, xxvii, xx, 4, 14-0. 
2, 47-8, 55, 84-5, 87 9. 35 1 
127; described, 45, 78-83, 108 
10} coins, weights, and measures 
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cf, 91-33 persecution of Chiis- 
tiaas in, 95 9. 2. 

Galieut, Zamorin’ of, Vasco da 
‘Gam’s meeting with, 80 0, 
Cabral’s relations with, xii 
seevi, 55 his tiches, 72-35 Dom 
‘Manuel's present t,.74; sigaa- 
ture of, 77 2. 3; religion, 795 
court and state, 80-1, 109-10; 
ezivation of his tile,'170 2. 13 
Dom Manuel's letter to, 187-90. 

Camamu, 6 9. 4. 

Cambay,’ ships of, at Malindi, 65, 
‘68; productions of, 69, 112, 1943 
merchants of, at Calicut, 813 a 
ship of, released by Cabral, xxviii, 
51, 88-5, 135; described, t1o-r2, 

ino, Giovanni, see Cretico, 
‘Giovanni Matteo. 

Caminhs, Pedro Vaz de, ancestry 
and position of, 4; ‘writer in 
Cabral’ fice, 4, 8 8. 1, 19 2. 1, 
83 2. 3, 198-93 lands in Brasil, 
145 letter of, © Dom Manuel, xx, 
sexxy, vi, 3733, 43 0. 3, 555 15, 
196, 200; his information cor” 
robomted by Master Joho, 353 
Kuled at Calicut, si, 4. 

Caminba, Vasco Fernandes de, 4. 

amphor, price of, in Clet, 925 
‘whence procured, 93. 

Conaie, mersaze, content of 2, 194 

Cananore, 158; friendly lations 
between Cabral and, xxvii, 50, 
88-9, rat a, 4, 128; ior 
to Lisbon from, xxviii, 201; an 
inhabitant of, aken to Portugal, 
893 a factor left at, 197, 198. 

‘Canats, exports of, 111 8.3, 

Ganaty Islands, xix, ly, 5, 57, 154, 
155. 

Canetio, Nicolo de, his map, xxxv 
, 3, bx a, 1, 

Cannialism, in Brazil, 24 0. 5, 25 
‘33 a Sofala, 52, 

Cantata, weight, 136, 1375 content 
of 3, 91, 

Cantino, Alberto, his map, actin. x, 
voxv a. 3,xlixa. 2, 10.3, iin. 2, 
Weijlvixa 1, 260. 1,152. x 

Cio, Diogo, discovery of, xiv, li, 


Cape Verde Islands, xiv, xix, pase 


Capitania, the, Cabral’s flagship, 

cate 94 hex cael, 198 
area, CAP, 9» 

Caravels, their drawbacks, xv; ia 
Cabra feet, xvi, ror; varieties 
of, xviii, 192. 

Cardamons, whence procured, 93. 

Cardim, Ferndo, 1 n. 1; quoted, 
15 0.3, 20 1. 3, 

Carneiro,’ Alcagova, Secretary of 
State, 164. 

Cascaes, Bay of, xviii, 196 n. x. 

Cassava, 25 0. 4, 59.0. 1. 

Cassia-fistula, 45; price of, in Cali- 
‘cut, 925 whence procured, 93, 


14 

Castaneda, Femnio Lopes de, his- 
torian, " mentioned, passin; 
quoted, 80 9. 1. 

Casto, Bona Constasa de, sv 

Castzo, Guiomar de, daughter of 
Cabral, xlv. 

Castro, Tzabel de, wife of Cabral, 
ally, aly. 

Cathay, s China, 

Catholicos, the, head of the Syro- 
Malabar’ Chuseh, 102 1. 3; elec- 

ion of, 103. 

Gaiual, governor, 70 0, 

Ceuta, conquest of, xil; bishop of, 

Ceylon, xxiv, xvi n. x, 159; einna- 
‘mon from, 93, 111 2. 2; horses 

» 113. 

Chetina Merear, merchant of Co- 
chia, 78 2. x. 

Chettys, 2 commercial caste, 81 2. 
435 described, 81-2, 

China (Cathay), xiv, lit a. 1, liv, 
105, 1135 Christians in, 102, 103, 
1095 raisins from, 104) trade be” 
tween Calicut and, ‘ro9;. silk 
from, 194. 

China’ toot (zedoary, zerumbet), 
price of, in Calicut, 92; whence 
procured, 93, 94. 

Chinese, the, trading rivals of the 
‘Arabs, xxiv; their trade in India, 
105. 
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Christians, in India, xxvii, xxxi a. | Cogecem Micil, his 
2, 1593 of St. Thomas, 49; taken | — 83 n. 4 
Hroen Cochin by Cabraly 49, 86, | Colambas, Christopher, his propo- 
87, 95, 148, 201; false report of, | — sal to reach China by a western 
in Calicut, 79, 170, 175, 188, 201; | route disregarded, xiv-xv, Ii 
Syro-Malabar, xxxvili, 95, 96,97, | opinion of Dom John Il of, xviii 
102 n. 1; murdered ‘in Calicut, | 2. 15 thied voyage of, li, Ivii 
95 n. 2; at Cranganore, xxviii, | viii; at Trinidad, bei; his return 
86, 95, 96, 101, 102-3; Chinese, | _ in chains, Ix. 
109. Columbus, Diego, Ii 

Cinnamon, from Cananore, 88; | omorin, Cape, 113. 
price of, in Calicut, 91; where | Comet, 2, seen on the voyage to 
rOWN, 93, 111 n, 2, Tndia, xx, 6. 

Cloves, price of, in Calicut, 92; | Compass, means of determining 
whence procured, 93; purchase | ~ variation of the, 35. 
of, by the Portuguese, prevented, | Conzeygam, the, het pilot, 200. 
122-0. 5. Congo, the, discovery of, xiv. 

Cochin, 112, 158; first visit of the | Consolacion, Cape of, Ixi. 
Portuguese to, xxxi n. 2; Cabral’s | Contarini, Piero, ambassador to 
friendly relations with, xxvii, | _ Portugal, 214 
xxvili, xxx, 48, 49-50, 85-9, 127; | Contatini, Sier Filippo, letter of, 
ships adeniat 4o-so, 5,95. an, | © 14o-n sats 
122 n, 6, 127-8, 148; Portuguese | Conti, Nicold de, voyage of, xxxvii 
factory ‘settled at,’ xxxi, 197; | _n. 2. 
Christians at, 49, 86, 87, 95 0. 2, | Copper, price of, in Calicut, 92; 
98, 148; hostages exchanged at, | ~ Chinese trade in, ro9. 
86, 87,89, 98, 121, 127, 148 King | Coral, price of, in Calicut, 925 
of, his same, titles, and portrait, | ~ Chinese trade in, 109. 
86 n, 1; Portuguese left at, 87, 89, | Coronel, Pedro Fernandez, voyage 
98, 121, 127, 198; letters from the | of, ll 
King of, to Dom Manuel, 872. 3; | Correa, Francisco, in Cabral’s fleet, 
hostilities between Calicut and, | ~ 76, 201. 
87:n.3, 1273 Chistian priests and | Corréa, Gaspar, historian, men- 
natives taken from, 95, 98, 121, | _ tiontd, passim; his account of 
201; known to the Portuguese wwery of Madagascar, 
before Cabral’s visit, 166. i; quoted, $0 0. 13 


ip captured, 


Coelho, Gongalo, 253 1. 2. inaccurate statement of, 166, 
Goelho, Nicoldu, his voyage with | Correia, Antonio, his life saved, 85 
‘da Gama, 196, 200 0. 1; com- | _ 1. 2, 197, 198. 


mands the Borrio, xv, 6.2, 8.9. | Corseia, Ayres, 63 2. 35 owner of 
2, 196; rewarded by Dom Manu- | ~ the Berri, xv; chief factor in 
cl, 196 2. 2; in Cabral’s fleet, |  Cabsal’s feet, xv, xi, 3,4, 8.1, 
seili, 2955 with the first landing | 12, 36, 1657 his knowledge of 
party at Brazil, 8, 9; his inter- | Arabic, 200; takes Dom Manuel’s 
course with Indians at Brazil, 12, | _ letter and present to the King of 
35, 14 15, 31} commands the | Malindi, 66-8; his proceedings at 
Anunciada, xxix, 1963 loses touch | Calicut, 47, 72, 74, 76-7, 83, 843 
With the Meet, 67 n. 43 xejoins | killed at Calicut, ‘xiii, 85, 121, 
Cabral a Kilwa or Mommbigue, | 127 rosshisson 85,197, 398zhis 
63 a. 3; his ship sent back to | _ son-in-law, 195; notice of, 197-8, 
Postugal, 90 n. 2, x96; arrives at | Corte-Real, Gaspar, mission of, 
Beseglch, ss; noto of 96. | vi. 
# 
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Cosa, Juan de ly pilot in Ojed’s 
voyage, iis bis map, bt 2. 
Ba by 35.0.4 

Cotton she, ia Bra 60, 

Cousin, Jean, vonage 
and alleged discoveries, 

Coven, town, sos. 

Covihan, Petr ca, voyage of, xx 
magia ty 62m 3 5. 

CCenagatore 2; eae ames for, 
Sorin, ris visi ofthe Port: 
gcse to, suai m2) 2 Chan 
Eee i 88 9, 

ror spices obtained sxc 
Se a arian ny 65 Jews Bb, 3 
991 two piers ftom, salto Lis 
Ban with Gabral, 983 described, 
9-106; seigious cercooaies af 

Cretico, Giovanni Matteo (l Crt 
Go), its, ta sereary to Pini, 
Td; he Anonymous Natt 
aMurbuted t, 3,56 117, 124.0 
This lewer Monee, ae, ec 
unvh,7 0.2, $4.00 2 99 OT 
Fy) 4g gy gene 
‘ations copite of bs lees, 36. 

Ceumioy value of & 46 0. is 193 

Canin, Nuno Leitto da, commands 
the “nade, 1965 bis hip loses 
tench with the feet, Grn. 43 
‘joins Cabral at Kirn or Mo: 
Zambiqoe, 65 0 5 go. saves 
ie son of Ayres Conel, 8523 
cecapes death at Calica, $35 2° 
placed by Nicolén Cocke ig 
Botce of 196-7. 

Cah, Pe Vas de, Baga, 


ew. 


Dak, port, 154.0. 5 

Dancing, the Tupinamba Indians’ 
fogm of 17,31, 39,983 5a Pome 

Dead reckoning, 37 n. 3. 

Dias, Bartolome, his voyage round 
‘the Cape of Good Hope, xiv, xv, 
xvi li 33 a. 5, 19 


ship onl io Solas s6. 3 
194, 198; lands at Brazil 5, 183 


his brothers, 22 9. 1, 1965 his 
ship wrecked, 61 n, 2, 1963 his 
instructions, Ixix, 163, 166, 1873 
i Sto Bras, 168 2. 1; notice of 
196. 

Dias, Diogo (or Pedro), 22 n. 13 
goss on shore at Brci 24,275 
loses touch with the fleet, xii, 
evil, 44.0.1, 37,640. 5, 1201. 5, 
196; discovers Madagascar, xxi, 
Isviilxix; his ship ordered t0 
Sofala, Ixix, $6, 294, 198; found 
at Beseguiche, xxix, xxx, 65 0.4, 
gon. 6, 152, 1540. 43 date of his 
return, xs, 43 0. 2; his brothers, 
196; notice of, 196. 
nis, Fernio, writer in Cabral’s 

pet ae ia 
ju, naval action between Egyp- 
ther ind Porugose of ar 


Dara, coin, valve of, 123 2. 5. 
Dominican’ friars, a€ Cochia, zor 
Drago, river, ki 

Ducat, worth of a, in Calicut, 92. 
Dulmo, Feraio, of Tercera, I. 
Dutchman's log, the, 37 0. 3. 


Eérisi, Arab geographer, 62 9. 2. 

Egypt oriental trade of, x; hostile 
10 Christians, xxv a. 1; effort of, 
to retain monopoly "of spice 
trade, xxv a, 1; sclations between 
Portugal and, xxxiv; trade be- 
‘ween Venice'and, 140. 

Elephants, teained for war, 77, 823 
secured for the Zamorin of Cali- 
at 78, 196. 

lias, Mar, patrasch, 95 2. 2, 

Empoli, Giovanni de, 146. 

Enciso, Martin Fernandez de, his 
‘ap, lin. 2, 

Entre ‘Doiro ¢ Minho, landing- 
place, 23, 32. 

1 Sea, 150.0, 1. 

Escolar, Pero, pilot, lin, x, 373 his 
‘voyage with da ‘Gama, xviii, 6 
1. 2, 1995 notice of, 199-200. 

Esteves, Alvaro, 35. 

Estreto, Joto Afonso do, Iv. 

Ethiopia, 139, #56. 


Faracola, content of &, 91, 92. 
Fateima, Sheik, 62 0. 1. 
Fave, coin, worth of a, 91. Galvio, Duarte, 151 9. 2. 
Feathers, head decorations of, 9, | Gama, Gaspar da, converted Jew, 
11, 16, 59-Gos mantles of, 261.2, | brought ‘back "from India by 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, | Vasco da Gama, xxvii, 127 n. 
finance Columbus's third voyage, | interpreter in Cabral’ fleet, 121 
ii; theit relationship to Dom | _ n, 2, 200; his matriage, 200- 
Manuel, xiv, 43 0.1; Dom Man- | Gama, Paulo da, xl n. 2. 
ucl’s letters t0, xxi n. x, xxxvi, | Gama, Vasco da, mentioned, pas- 
sooxvii, 41-52) Peter’ Martyr's ‘voyage to India, xv-xvi, 
letter to, xxv A. 15 their agsee- i Iv 4, 57 8. 3, 66.0. 2, 


‘ment with Pinzon, Ixii; Venetian | 68m. 2, 171 takes convicts t0 
ambassador to, 114. India, 14.15 his error regarding 
Fernando, Dom, of Portugal, xxxix | Christians at Calicut, xvi, 200% 
1, xliv. 955 Indians taken to Bortugal by, 
Ferreira, Gongalo Gomes, factor in | 72'n. 1, 127 1. 1, 170, 200, 201; 
Cabral’s fleet, 197. Nicoliu Coclho, a companion of, 
Ferrer, Jaime, his map, lii n. 2. 196-n. 15 bis store-ship, 198 ; his 


Fire, methods of producing, 25 | interview with the ruler of Cal 
2. ext, 80 2. 15 honoured, xl; co 
Flanders, Venetian trade in spices | mission given to, xl 2. 5 rela 


‘with, 118, 135, 137. tions between Cabral ‘and, li, 
Florence, letter of Amerigo Ves- | xliv; supersedes Cabral as com- 
pucei from Beseguiche sent to, | mander, xxxv, xlili; account of 
xxix, xxx; accounts of Cabral’s | his voyage attributed to de Sa, 
voyage preserved in, xxxvilis | 55; memorandum attributed to, 
destruction of ships of, 1453 | 163, 164-5, 167-95 his feet com- 


trade of, with Lisbon, 145 n. 1, with Cabral’s, 192 n, 25 his 
Portas toe, wr amy lids’ | Sel wonte ae tae, pe 
Fracanzano, 53, 54.9. 1,97,99n.1. | 1983 porerat of, xl 2; his wife, 
Franciscans, in Cabral’s fect, xvii, | r95;his brother, 99; incurs Dom 

174, 201; three, killed at Calicut, | _ Manuel's displeasuze, xlivn. r. 

xaiii, 85 n. 1,126, zor; survivors | Gaspar, Frei, Franciscan father, 


Of the, return to Portugal, xxx. | 201, 

Francisco da Cruz, Frei, 20r- Gaspar de India, interpreter, 1525 

Franklin, Benjamin, his discovery, | information given by, to’ Ves 
puedi, 138-9, 173. 

Freitas, Jordio de, Ixvi, Ginger, 45, 83; price of, in Calicut, 


French, the, claims of, for the dis- | gr; where procured, 93, 135 9.1! 
covery of Brazil, iv; trading | two kinds of, 135 2.1. 
voyages of, to Brazil, xvii n. 2. | Glass, from Oru, 111. 

Frois, Estevao, his letter, Ixv Goss, Damito de, historian, men- 

Folin, Rinaldo, 126, tioned, passim; quoted, 77 2. 

Furtado, Afonto, factor in Cabral’s | Gold, from Mina, in Sofala, xvi, 
feet, 83 0. 2, 1973 sent ashore at | seeti, Hy 44, 54) 120, 149) 156) 
Kilwa, xxi, 198, at Calicut, 64, | from Persia, 108 n. 13 known to 
71, 743 notice of, 198. Indians of Brazil, 12 n. 1; trade 

in, 136; in currency, taken to 

Gabriel, Siex Beneto, letter of, 140. | _ India, 194. 

Galingal, whence procured, 93. | Gomes, Aires, takes an Indian of 

Galvio, "Antonio, historian, his | Brazil as page, 30. 

fa 
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Gongalvez, Antio, controversy be- 
‘ween Cabral and, sliv. 

Gonserille,Binot Paulmayer, Sieur 
ide, voyage of, xv. 

Good "Hope, the Cape of men- 
tioned, persia rounded by Bar- 
tolomed Dias, xiv, by Cabral, 
xij emule of discovery of route 
to india via, snd na. 1 & 2, 
seal routes from Europe t0, 
lien, 3; arrival of Cabral’s home- 
wardcbound fleet at, 90, 128; 
position of, 119 2. 4; longitude 
Of 156. 

Gores, 1548.3. 

Gouvés, Izabel de, xexixo. 1. 

Gouveia, se Alvares de Gouveia 

Grynaeus, Simon, xxvii 2. 1, 56, 
37. 3 

Gassparze, see Gaspar de India, 

Guerra, Cristobal, Ixi 

Guimattes, Duke of, 4 

Gaines, Portuguese settlements on 
‘the coast of, xiv; gold from, xv, 
Jip ealms on the const of, 2v, 
avi ais, vii; parrots from, 26 


Guzerat (Gujarad), province, 1115 
pilot from, 68; trade, manners, 
and expose of mieacbas of, 71, 
96,81, 109, 111. 


Hakluyt, Richard, xvi 

Hammocks, of 'he Tupinamba 
Tndians of Brazil, 25 0. 1. 

Hamy, Theodore Jules Emest, his 
collection of maps, xxxv 9. 3. 

Harsisse, Henti, lt, bi 

Hatchets, used by the Tupinamba 
Tadians, 27 2. 2. 

Hats and ‘head-dresses, 20, 22, 24, 
585 in Brazil 9, 11, 165 in Calicut, 
794 of the Chettys, 82. 

Henrique of Coimbra, Frei, cele- 
‘brates mass in Brazil, 17, 30, 313 
escapes massacre at Calicut, 553 
notice of, 201-2, 

Henry of Castile, xliv. 

Henry the Navigator, Prince, 187; 
his attempt on Morocco, 
explorations directed by,’ xii, 
187; his death, xii. 


leone de Sun Stefano, voyage 

Hojeda, see Ojeda, 

Holywéod, John, astronomer, 57 

‘Hormuz, see Ormuz. 

Horses, fom Ormuz, 111. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, on 
Gibnl's’ westerly coure, ‘xlvii, 
alin 


Tn Batuta, voyage of, 62 n. 2. 
Immadi Narasimha of Vijayanagar, 
Incense, whence procured, 65, 82, 
93, 1125 price of, in Calicut, 92. 
India, the Portuguese enter and 
‘monopolize trade in, xv, xvi, 
xxiv; current belief'as to the 
shape of, 108 n, 2. 
India tables, see Kamal, 
Indians, inhabitants of Brazil 
Topinamba; brought by Vasco 
da Gama from Calicut, 170. 
Interpreters, in Cabral fet, 200. 
Isabel, Dona, marriage of, xiv, 43 


Isabella of Castile, her daughter, 
xiv. See also Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Castile, 

Ismail, Shah of Persia, xxv n. 1. 


Jegger, palm sugar, 108 n. 

Jardim, Cabral’s estate a, xiiv. 

Jeronimos, monastery of the, at 
‘Belem, xviii, xl a. 2, 57.0.1. 

Jewels, ‘brought from India in 
Cabrals feet, 160. 

Jows, expelled from Portugal, xxv 
2. 1,145, 20m Spain, Ivii on the 
Malabar’ coast, xxvi, xxvii n. 1, 
asi n. 2, 86. 

Jidda, port of Mecea, 83, 126 2. 33 
‘important trading centre, 83 0. 1. 

Joao da Vitoria, Frei, 201. 

Joa I of Castile, xxxix 

Joha I of Portugal, xoxix n, 1; his 
SOM, 43.9. 1. 

Joha It of Portugal, vii Ii, 1455 
his political and commercial 
aims, xii, xiv, Ii, Iv; his opiaion 
of Columbus, xviii n. 15 inefee- 


INDEX aor 
tual application of Columbus to, | Lead, price of, in Calicut, 923 Chin- 
liv; Cabral a fidalge in the court |” ese trade in, 109, 
of, xl; his son, xiv; his death, xv. | Lemons, at Malindi, 65. 

John Hil of Portugal, xxxv n. t, 43 | Lemos, ‘Gaspar de, sent back to 


his daughter, xlv 2. 2. Portugal from Brazil, xx, lil, 19 
Joho, Master, astronomer, Witi, 53 | A. 1, 33 2. 4, 120 0.4, 126 0. 1, 
his letter fo Dom Manuel, xx, | 1518. 1, 1973 commands the 
xxx, alvii, 1 i, Ivi, 7 2. 2, 547 | storeship, Iv, 56 n, 2 120 0. 6, 


40, $53 at Brasil, 23 n. 2, 36; his | 192 0, 2, 1973 notice of, 397. 
position at court, 34, 36; prob- | Leopold 1, Duke of Austria, his 
able nationality of, 34, 523 ‘Sphera Mundi, 37. 3. 

identity and later history, 34-55 | Lepe, Diego de, voyage of Ix, lx. 
corroborates Caminha’s’ letter, | Léry, Jean de, sarsative of, 12. 3, 
353 his duties with Cabral’s feet, | 17.2. 2. 

353 versions of his letter, 35-6; | Line of demarcation, lin 2 liv, Iv, 


correctness of his observations, | 12. 1. 
36.9, 3, 40, 2; probable fate of, | Lisbon, return of Cabral’s fect to, 
2o0. 91a trade rival to Venice, 132-8. 
Jordanus, Frias, xxxi n. 2. Litters, of the Zamoria of Calicut, 


Joseph, Priest, his account of | 80; description of, 80 2. 1. 
Cabral’s voyage, xxviii, 95-1135 | Lisboa, Jolo de, pilot, 200 0. 1. 
sails from Cochin in’ Cabral’s | Londa, Benetto, 142. 
ect, 95, 98, 201; his position at | Longitude, sixteenth-century term 
Craagariote 95,99; his mission | "fot, 6 n. 43 no means of dete 
1 Mesopotamia, 95-6, 102-3; | _ mining in Cabral’s fet, 37 0. 
goes from Portugal to Rome and | Vespueci’s study regarding, 155. 
Venice, 95, 96, 98; returns to | Lopez, Afonso, pilot, 61.2, 10, 199. 
India, 5 later history of, 96; his | Lucca, silk from, 145 n. 1. 
brother, 95, 96, 983 versions of | Luis do Salvador, Frei, zor. 
his letter, 96-73 his accuracy, 96- 

‘appearance and character, 99. | Macaws, in Brazil, 79.2, 26, 27, 59, 


Jugelers, in Guzerat, 111. 120, 148. ; 
Julfar, town, 69. Mace,’ price of in Calicut, 925 
whence procured, 95. 

Kafir, infidel, 88 0. 1. Machado, Jofo, a convict, history 

Kamal, used by Arab pilots, de- | of, 68. 2. reste 
seribed, 39 2. 1. Madagascar, discovery of, xi, xxi, 

Kansuh al-Ghuri, Sultan of Egypt, | xxx, lxvit-txix, 164 0. 1, 1963 
ZxV A. 1. inhabitants of xvii; early history 


Kilwa, soni a. 1, 62 


. 2, 136, 198; | of Ixix n. 1. 


ite of te King of te the Mastin, ‘edicovered, als suger 
Portuguese, mximali, 44, 65-4 mT 
67; situation and productions of, | Madeiro, Gongalo, of Tangiers, 
633 Persian account of Cabral’ | interpteter, left at Cochin, 87 n. 
visit to, 65 2. 1. 2, 200. ¥ 

Koulam, district, 135 0. 1. ‘Matic, Giovanni Pietro, Jesuit 

father, xix. 

Lac, price of, in Calicut, 925 whence | Maffeu, Frei, Franciscan, 201. 
procured,'94, 172. Mailapur, 159; burial place of St. 

Lagos, xii, 125. Thomas, 49; Church of St 


Tattade, of Cabral’ feet, how as- | Thomas at, 113. 
certained, 57.9. 3, 155. Malabar coast, the, fertility of, 
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sacll a, 1; Christan seements 
fon, sri xxi. 2, vl, 973 
fnhabitants of 7m 11 export 
of tira. 2 

Malscea, iv, xavi a. 1, 1585 ede 
‘between Cathay and, 705. 

Nalind, mentioned patzin xen 
iy eception of Cabral at sx, 
4, 6558, 126 n. 2; productions, 
8f, det and present from Dom 
Manuel to, 66, 673 war between 
Mombasa and, 66 n. 33. pilot 
secured at, 683 two convicts left 
4,68; ambassador from, 20%. 

alpe, Domento, dati, 

rye; his seereary, 116,21 
Stonents of and dispoul of i 
papers, 117) Trevisan’ eters 10, 
Tynk 

Mammale Mercar, merchant of 
Cochin, 78 m1. 

Manatee; y described, 60; where 
found, 6m. 2. 

Manioo, cassava, 25,59 0% 

Manuel Tof Portogal, ee Maauel, 
Dom. 

Manuel, Dom, birth of, xxix; 
cartes ut his father’s schemes, 
sv, 20,073 
1,139; histon, 114, his relation: 
ship with Perdioand and Isabella, 
4.0. 1; bis religious aspira 
dons, xi his letters to Ferd 
fund and Isabella, sod a. 3, 
soci, mv aix, 7. 2,41 

1, 96, 2005 bis new tle, 
iis ow, 57 a. 15 magni 


evidence against his authorship 
of a letter printed in 1505, 42 n. 
his letters to native rulers, xxi, 
aati, mx, 44, 66, 67, 74 187-90; 

“instructions to” Cabral, 166, 
; his intention to mono- 
‘he Indian spice ‘trade, 
‘224assats the Venetians against 
the Turks, 1252, 2,138; his difi- 
caltes in equipping *Cabral’s 
feet, 145; letters to, lav 5-33, 
34-40, 87 0. 31 history of bis 
feuer’re Cabsal's voyege, 413 
‘Venetian embassy to, 114; his 


anger against Cabral and da 
Gama, xliv; celebrates the return 
of Cabrals ct, 123; further 
‘voyage to India set out by, 149, 
Mappiles, on the Malabar coast, 70 


‘Maps, of Cabral’s voyage, xxi. 13 
sixteenth-century, iin. 2. 

Marchioni, Bartolomeo, Florentine 
merchant, 118, 142; his share in 
Ciba’ pediion, svi 2, 
115, 122.0N. 3 & 4, 125 0. 3, 1965 
his letters +0 Florence, svi 
145-503 head of the family, 145; 
his gife to Dom Manuel, 1462 
his wealth, 1465 his interest in 
‘Vespucci’s voyage to Brazil, r51. 

Marchion! fall, importance of 
the, 145. 

Maria, Queen of Portugal, wife of 
Dom Manuel, xliv, 43 n. 1 

Marigaolli, Giovanni dei, xxx a. 2. 

Martyr, Peter, of Anghiers, ii, 543 
envoy t0 Cairo, xxv. 1, Ix, 
116, 140 0. 1. 

‘Masset, Ca’ (Leonardo Massari), 
192 fy 1, 194.0. 2, 2005 his mis- 
sfon to Lisbon, xxvii, 1425 ex 
tract from his feport, 143-4. 

Mas'tdi, Arab geographer, 62 9, 2. 

Mathias, Priest, "Syro - Malabar 
Christian, death of, 95, 985 his 
brother, 95, 96; sails in Cabrals 
fleet homeward, 201. 

Mauro, Fra, his map, xxvi a. r,1. 

Mazalquibis, castle, 125 0. 1. 

Mecca, 69, 70, 156, 157; trade be- 
tween Calicut and, 83, 1261. 8. 

Medici, Cosimo de’, banker, 145. 


‘Amerigo Vespucci’ letter to, 11 
1.1,151-6r5 parentageand family 
‘of, 154.9. 1 patron of Vespucci, 


154.00. 

Mela, Pomponius, 

Mendoza, Alonso Velicede, voyage 
of, Ix, xiv. 

‘Menezes, Dom Diogo da Silva de, 
Conde dePortalegre,1250.6,197. 

Menezes, Joio de, expedition of, 
14, 125 m. 1, 139. 
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Mesopotamia, under Turkish rule, 
Gp. 33 bishops sent <0 India 
From, 953 Priest Joseph's mission 
io, to 

Métraux, Alfred, on the Indians of 
Brazil, 25 n. 2 

Michell; Marcantonio, diatist, 130. 

Miguel, converted yogi, 2017202. 

Mina, Weil, 38, 1853 gold from, xvi, 
Ii; Porragucse factory at 

Miztnda, Simo de, third in Cabra’s 
fet, sain, 1, sar, 15 55, 85 0, 
339822 266 93,1993 an 
his ship separated from the Agee 
Grn. 3;arrves at Lisbon, 20%, 43 
2, 2, 449 2.1; notice of, 195, 

Mitiksh mitrcale, weighs, content 
‘ofa, 92. 

Mogadizho, port, levi, 62.0.2, 68, 
136. 

Mobammedans, in India, 70 0. 15 
reponderanceofin ambay, 112 

Mole Homan, brother of the King 
‘of Malindi, 5 0. :. 

Molin, Siee Alvise de, 141. 

Mombast, xxl, 44.0.5, 6210. 2, 65, 
gon. 1,156, : 

Mongaide, the ‘Moor of Tunis’, 72 


‘Moors, the, defeat of, by the Porti- 
‘guese, xvii; expelled from Spain, 
xxv n. 1, 1145 trading stations of, 
in B, Africa, 44, 653 ‘of Mecca’, 
70, 82; their attack on the Port 
guese at Calicut, 84-5, 1213 io 
Calicut, monopolize the trade, 
82, 83, 109, 122 n. 5; rivalry and 
hostility between the Portuguese 
‘and, xxviii, xi, 46-8, 137, 143, 
180743 reported voluntary con 

ucesion O40, 
foplas, see Mappilas. 

‘Moreno, Lourengo, writer, left at 
Cochin, 87 9. 2, 199. 

‘Morocco, Portuguese aspirations 
in, xii; medieval names for, 119 
1. 1} goods obtained from, 145 

‘Moslems, see Mohammedans. 

‘Mossel Bay, see Sio Bras. 

‘Mozambique, port of call, xxi xxix, 


vexi n.1, Levi, hI, 90, 
1b; desdibed, 6554 convict fe 
a, 68 n.25 productions of 156; 
ero de Aitide dies at, 196 

Musoz, Joan Bautista, historian, 


vi 5. 

Musk," price of, in Calicut, 924 
‘whence procuted, 95, 109. 

Motary, sives, 20 0. 

Myrobalans, price of, in Calicut, 92; 
‘Whence procured, 93, 

‘Myrrh, whence procured, 93. 


Nairs, at Cranganoze, 100. 
Nandiguapi, American ostrich, 9 


a. 5. 

‘Naradliha Saluva, King of Vijaya 
‘agus, 109 a. 1; his wives, 825 
allied with the Zamotin of Cali- 
cout, 87 0, 35 his capital 1125 his 
emiy, 115; extent ofhis kingdom, 
113; his religion, 113. 

Navariete, Martia’ Feenander de, 
his collection of voyages, alvi, 
Iai, 41. 

Nicolts TV, Pope, bull obtained 
from, xi 

Non, Cape, xi 

Noronha, Dom Fernando de, 
Cabra’s father-in-law, ali 

Nova, Joto da, his voyage to India, 
Souk, soar, 146 

Novaes, Bartolomeu de, se Dias, 
Bartolomen, 

Nunez, Pedro, mathematician, 57 


a3. 
Nutmegs, price of, ia Calicut, 915 
‘whence procured, 93. 


il, ftom coco-nut palm, 107, 108. 

Ojeda, Alonzo de, voyage of, Ixi, 
Ini, xiv. 

Oldham, Yule, his discovery, xlis,1. 

Opium,” price’ of, in Calicut, 925 
‘whence procured, 94. 

‘Oranges, at Malindi, 65. 

Order of Christ, xi, xii, xvii, 
Dexxix n. 1, xl, 7 n. 25 banner of 
the, carried by Cabral, 17 0. 1 

Orissa, 113. i 

Ormut, 69, 102, 112, 157; Hindu 
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‘tmade with, xxvi n. 15 described, 

Ortiz, DomDiogo, Bishop of Ceuta, 
celebrates mass for Cabral’s eet, 

Osorio, "Jéroaymo, Bishop, on 
Cabral’s voyage,” xxxvilimtxix, 
870.1 

Osour0, Jorge de, son-in-law of de 
‘Caminka, exiled 0 Sio Thomé, 


33.2. 5. 

Osouro, Rodrigo de, nephew of 
de Caminba, 4. 

Ostrich, the American, in Brazil, 9 


Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Fernan- 
See eae 


Pacheco, Duarte, ia Cabsal’s fleet, 
Padilla, Pedro Lopez de, Spaniard, 
in Cabral’s fee, 52 n, 1, 200 
Paiva, Afonso de, traveller, 145. 
Palm ‘recs, in Brazil, 21, 295 coco- 
fut, uses of, 107-8; talpot, 81 


at 

Palos, Pinzon's feet at, Iii, 151. 

Pandarani, port, 48, 85, 126 0. 
‘Vasco da Gara detained at, 771. 

Pantaja, Fernio Perez, in Cabral’s 
fleet, 20%. 

Papal bulls, xii, xiv, xix, x, xxiv, 
he 

Pardzo, gold ducat, 106 a. 1. 

Pla coast of, fist sighted by 
Europeans, si, Ini Iii 

Parrots, Ii; in Brazil, 26 0. 1, 59, 
120, 148. 

Pascotl, Mount, Brazil xix, 7. 

Pasqualigo, Pietro, ambassador to 
Portugal, 214.0. 4, 115, 118. 

Pearls, on the 8, American coast, 
Ini on the E. African coast, 51} 
in ‘the Persian Gulf, 69; from 
Ormuz, 95,117. 

Pedro Neto, Frei, chorister, 201. 

Peixato, Fetnio, in Cabral’s feet, 

Pepper, extent of European trade 
in, xxai n. 1; from Calicut, 823 
price of, 92; whence procured, 
935 111 8.2, 125, 


iver, Malabar coast, xxvii 


Pereira, Duarte Pacheco, his re- 
uted discovery, xlvii, xvii, Ii, 
Bi cosmogeapher, ir; act in 
Cabrals fleet, li; notice of, 

Persia, Portuguese relations with, 

Persian Gulf, countries along the 
shores of the, 69, 157. 

Peru, conquest of, 12.0. 1. 

Peso, weight, 92. 

Pos, in Cabr's feet, 199-200; 

Pina, Simao de, his ship lost, 61 9, 
2,197 

Pion, ‘Vicente Yaiiex, voyage of, 

i, dail, Teiv, 1515 is 

tegen 

Piracd, preserved fish, 22 0, 3. 

Pires, Luis, fate of his ship, 67 n. 2, 
195, 197- 

Pisani, Domenico, Venetian ambas- 
sador to Spain and Portugal, xxv 
1. 1, 114, 115, 1595 hs secretary, 
11g} his letter to” Venice, 214, 
116, 159; de Affaitadi’s letter to, 
124-9. 

Pizarro, Francisco, 12 2. 1. 

Polo, Marco, voyage of, xxxin. 2, 
esi a, 1, bux n. 1, 103, 147. 
Porcelain, from China, 49, 50, 109. 
Portalegre, Conde de, sve Menezes, 

Dom Diego da Silva de. 

Porto Seguro, Brazil, xx, 3, 8. 3, 
agp pees name of, 13 nai 
position of, li. x, 37/2. 3. 

Pormgal, advantage’ of het geo- 
graphical position, xii; her rela 
tions with Spain, England, and 
France, xii, xexiv, 1143 effect of 
the ditcovery of America on, 
Sts estimated population of 
xvi-xvi; prestige gained for, 
Cabra voyage, ey hee 
lations with Egypt, Pe 
Venice, xexiv; commercial de- 
velopment of, xxiv; Venetian 
ambassadors t0, 1143 her mono- 
poly of trade with Indian pees, 
18. 

Portuguese, the, sivals in Bygptian 
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trade, xin. 25 reach India, xv, 
xvi; ‘religious fervour of, xvii, 
xxiv; hostility between ‘Arabs 
and, xxiii, x«v; Egyptand Venice 
unite against, xxv A. x5 mistaken 
ideas of, as to the religion of the 
Indians, 2a0:; disorganize Euro- 
pean spice trade, xxxii a. their 
policy in India, xxii; secrecy of, 
regarding discoveries, xxxvii, 

PrassumPromontoriumofPtolemy, 
identification of, 119 a. 5. 

Primeiras Ihas, E, African coast, 


x. 

Prester John, xii, xiii, xiv, 68 n. 
country of, 45, 156, 157. 

Prioli, Siee Alvixe di,15 

Priuli, Girolamo, diarist, xxxvi, 
115, 116, 3303 notice of, 15 
versions of his diary, 130-15 
tracts from his diary, 131-8. 

Priuli, Lorenzo, 130. 


Querini, Sier Vetos, letter to, 4-1. 

Quiloa, see Kilwa. 

Quilon rend messages to Cabel 
fom, xxvii, $0. 


Rafts, used by the Indians of Brazil, 
18'0. 1. 

Ramalho, Joo, said to have been 
in Brazil in 1490, xvi. 

Ramusio, Giovanni Battista, his 
collection of voyages, xxvii n. r, 
xlvi, 55m. 2 56, 97. 

Ravenstein, Ernest Georg, 55. 

Red Sea, the, Sancho da ‘Tovar re- 
‘turns via, 51; description of, 51 
5, 156; coast of, 68-9, 157. 

Redwood, see Brazil-wood. 

Rei, Ei, ship, fate of, 61, 195. 

Reinel, Pedro, cartographer, in. 3, 
Ieix'0. 1. 

Rennel, George, geographer, svi 


Reet, the, hermitage and chapel, 
xviii, 57m. 1, 128. 

Rhubesb, price of, in Callen, 925 
‘whence procured, 93. 

Ribeiro, Affonso,” convict in 
Cabral’s feet, 143 sent on shore 
at Brazil, 14, 25, 24) 27- 


Ribeiro, Diogo, his map, li m, 2, 
108 n. 2 

Ries, from Cranganore, 107. 

Rodtigo, Master, cosmographer, 

Rodrigues, Antonio, associate of 
Joo Ramalho, Ix 

Rois, Jolo, in Cabral’ let, 202. 

Rondineli, Piero, leter of, Levi 

Rostro Hermosa, so called by Pia- 
“on, Ini 

Rubies, brought from India in 
Cabra’ fet, x60, 


Si, Joto de, writer under da Gama, 
553 in Cabral’ fleet, 55, 83 
j sent to interview the King 


of Malings, 66 n. 2; evidence for 
his authorship of the Anony- 
mous Narrative, 55; other work 
attributed to, $55 notice of, 199. 
Sacro Bosco, see Holywood, Jobn. 


Salfton, price of, in Calicut, 93. 
Sr, Amustin (Agostino), Cape si, 


iv. 
St. Helena, bay of, Vasco da Gama 
‘determines the latitude of, 79.3. 

St. Matk, burial place of, 159. 

St. Rogue, Cape, lix, 197. 

St, Thomas, 189; Christians of, 495 
‘burial place of, 49, 121, 148, 

Salvago, Antonio, Genoese,125 n.5. 

Sandalwood, price of, inCalicut,92. 

San Lucas, li. 

San Sovero, 149. 

Santa (Sancta) Crus, see Brazil 

Santa Mavia de la Consolacion, bei. 

Santa Maria de la Mar-dulce, Ix 

Santarem, sliv, 413 Cabral’s burial 
place, xiv. 

Santiago, island, 167, 168. 

Sanuto, Mazino, soavi, 114, 
116, 1303 extracts from the dingy 
of, 115, 118, 124 1. 2, 138-415 
notice of, 131. 

San Vieenté, Cape, bx 

Sto Bras, bay of, xx, xxix, bxix, 37 
‘8 3,168; watering’ place, 1685.1, 


169. 
Sio Cabri, the, in da Gams Beet, 
XV, 196, 199+ 
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Sto Jorge da Mina, Guinea const, | Simito de Guimaties, Frei, 201. 


xiv. Simeon, Mar, patriarch, 95. 
Sto Lourengo, see Madagascar. | Simon Magus, 103. 
Sto Matheus, river, 8. 4. Sintra, Ped de, voyage of, 54 n. 


So Nicolau, Cape’ Verde Islands, | Sinus’ Barbaricus, of Ptolemy, 
xxix, lix, 6, 57.9. 2, 168. ‘identification of, 120 9. 2, 
Sa Pedro, the, extavel, 46.n. 15 her | Soares, Fernio, instructions for the 


‘commander, 196. voyage of, 164 9. 1. 
Sto Rofach, the, x, 199. Sodetini, Picro, 153, 154 
Schimidel, Uli, li Sodré, Vicente, his feet, xii, 196, 
Seaweed, on the Brazilian coast, 6. | Sofala, xxi, Ixvil, 194; frst visit of 
Senegal, vier, li. ‘Europeans to, xix, 512. 1,621. 
Seq, Diogo Lopes dhs et, | gol fom, Sa 5, br 6 
instructions to, 164 n. 1. 91, 120, 128,'r49, 156; four-eyed 
Sequel, Gongalo de, instructions | iaéa at, sx; attempt to establish 
to, 164. 1 trade with, 56, 197, 198; a de- 
Sexaphin, gold, 106 n. 1. pendency ‘of, 63; Sancho de 
Sernigi, Girolamo, Flore: Tovar sent t©, 90, 91, 98 120 
chant, 118, 1525 1. 6; 2 Christian left 28, 923 a 


Cabral’s voyage, 125. 43 his | hostage brought back from, 91, 
gf to Dom Manvel, 146; his | | 201. 


Bu, 147- Soito, Jorge do, ste Osouro, Jorge 
semigh Néalb Plotting, 132 de. 
Setubal, bay, 168. Sousa, Martim Afonso de, Ixvi. 
Shells, necklaces of, 9 0. 4. South pole, the, location of, 35, 40. 
Ships, square-igged, xv, 98 n. 1, | Southern Cross, the, 40. r}shown 


igt a. 2; ‘round’, xviii, tor} | in Master John’s leter, 35. 4 
Inteen-rigged, xv, xvii, 98 a. 1, | Souza, Soares de, 26 2. 2: 

191, 192) of Cambay, desctibed, | Spain, her relations with Portugal, 
653 caravels, 98 a. 1, 191, 192) | xii, xv, xexiv, 1143 outcome of 
alleys, 98 . 1, 191; used at | het discoveries, xiv; claim of, 
Crangenore, 1053 Indian, 1395 | for the discovery of Brazil, dis: 
Portuguese, at Calicut, to be | cussed, xiv; her fear of the 
decorated, "1693 capacity and | Turks, 1143 embassy from 
accommodation’ of those in| Venice to, 114 

Cabral’s fleet, 192 n, 1, 193; ste | Spices, an incentive to medieval 


alo sv, Anuosiado; Berio; Copi- | ~* discovery, xvi, xvii, xvii, xxx; 
tania; Conceyam; “Rei, El, Séo | area of the trade in, xi, xxii n. 1, 
Gabriel; Sia Pedro; Sto Raphael. | 3, 118, 135, 1597 obtained at 
Shrimps, large, on’ the Brazilian | Cochin,’ xevily Venetian mono- 
coast, 18, poly of trade in, threatened, 
Siam, Hinda trade with, xevi n. 1. | xxi, 132-8; restrictions on out. 
Signals, to be used in Cabral’s feet, | put of, xxev a, 2; whence pro- 
167, 169. cured, 91-4; Chinese tmde in, 
Sikandar Lodi, 70 9, 1. 109; trade with India in, a mono- { 
Silk, Chinese trade in, ro9. poly of Portugal, 118, 132-8; 
Silvs, Aires Gomes ‘da, his ship | brought to Portugal in’ Cabral’s } 
_wrecked, 61 a, 2, 195. Beet, 160. 
Silveira, Vasco da, in Cabral’ fect, | Spikenard, price of, in Calicut, 923 
201. ‘whence procured, 93. 


Silver, known to Indians of Brazil, | Sprenger, Balthazar, pamphlet at- 
12. 1; price of, in Calicut, 92." | tzibuted to, 86 n. 7. 
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Staden, Hans, 22 2. 5, 25 9. 35 

gaan FETE 

kano, Michele, Boge, 110 n. x 

‘Suez Canal, proposal for the con- 
struction of 280 0. 1. 

Sugar, from the coco-n%, 107, 1085 
trade with Madeira in, 226, 146. 

Samatra, £35, 159. 

Sun, height and declination of the, 
36a t 

Suttee, described, 82, x01, 110. 

Syro-Malabar Church, the, xxvii, 
95, 96,97, 103 m. 13 goverament 
‘of, and officials in, 102-3; rites, 
festival, and customs of, 13-4 


‘Tagus, siver, xvii, 5 n. 1. 

Talpot palm, leaves of, used for 
writing, 81 n, 1. 

‘Tamarinds, price of, in Calicut, 925 
‘whence procured, 93. 

‘Taprobana, see Sumatra. 

Tare, silver coin, 106 n. 1. 

Telid, Dom Jo%o, in Cabral’s fleet, 
14, 200. 

‘Temporal, Jean, 56, 

Thue Lato 

Tin, Chinese trade in, 109. 

Topdeilas, Treaty of, xiv xvi i 

‘Tovar, Sancho de, second in com- 
mand in Cabral’s feet, xxiii n. 2, 
12,23 1. 2,34, 36, 618. 4,63 0.3, 
87, 191, 200; left in charge of the 
fleet, 72, 75, 853 his intercous 
‘with Indians in Brazil, 27, 283 his 
ship runs aground and is burnt, 
xxvii, xl, 51, 89, 122, 128, 192) 
sent to Sofala, xxix, 43 1.°2, 62 
1A, 2, 903 attives at Lisbon, 200%, 
43 8. 2, 91; instructions regard 
ing, 184; capacity of his ship, 192 
1, ¥3 notice of, 195. 

‘Traggia, D. Joaquin, his copy of 
‘Dom Mantel’ letter, 4x. 

‘Trevisan, Angelo di Bernardino, 
53, 543 secretary to Pisani, Isl 
116; Of, $55 117, 123-4. 

‘Troglodytes, negroes, 120 2. 1. 

Trumpets, of the Indians of Brazil, 
17 he 2, 

‘Tupi-Guarani Indians, 27 9. 2. 


27 

‘Tupinamba Indians, of the Beazil- 
jan coast, 82. 4; weapons, 8.5, 
27, 38; dress and ornaments, 
BR. 3 8 4,11, 15, 16, 21,24, 595 
intercourse Letween' the Poste 
fguese and, 12-32, 58-603 musieal 
instruments, 17 2. 2) form of 
government among, 20 A. 23 
their method of fishing, 22a. 3. 
60} customs attributed to, 24 2 
33 theiz dwellings, 25, 2475, 593 
their tools, 27 a, 1; their food, 
29, 593 Caminha’s desire to 
roselytize, 30-33 their enemies, 
5Bn.1. 

“Turkey, a trade tival to Venice and 
Portgal, sxxiv, 122, 149. 

Turks, the, Dom Manuel assists 
Venice against, 114, 125 8. 2 

138. 


Unc, tree, dye from the, 24 0. 2. 


Vagliente, Piero, his collection of 
voyages, xxviii, 54, 2 147, 
152, 153. 

‘Varahagen, Francisco Adolphe de, 
Ini 35 discovers Dom Manuel’s 
instructions to Cabral, 164, 166. 

Varthems, Ludovico di, voyage of 
xaxvii 96. 

Velho, Gongalo, Cabral a collateral 
descendant of, xxxix a, , xli. 
Venetians, imprisoned in ‘Egypt, 

xxv 2.15 their ships, 98 n.1, 1917 
petition Portugal for aid against 
the Turks, 114, 125 n, 2, 138. 
» alleged discovery “of, 

xiv. 

‘Venice, commercial importance of, 
xi, adi, 135; embassy from, t0 
Egypt, xxv a. 1; effect of Portu- 
guese ‘discoveries and Cabral’s 
Voyage on the trade of, sax, 
wari, 114 115, 150, 151-505 
relations between Portugal and, 
set, ing 130; douments re 

to Cabral’s voyage pre- 
serve fo, asorvis cvidence for 
the printing of the Anonymous 
Narrative in, 54; ambassadors 
from, to Spain and Portugal, 114. 
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Vera Cruz, se Brazil 

Verde, Cape, rendezvous for Cab- 
ral’ fleet, six, roxxvili, 63 1. 45 

‘ancient name for, 1193 POs 

tion of, 154. 

i, Gherardo, 161. 

Verdi, Simon, x61. 

‘Vesign, Zan, a cousier, 124. 

‘Vespucci, Amerigo, lia. 1) 1455 
‘voyages of, xxxvii, xvi, lil, 1¥, 
Ind, Ie, al, 146," x47, 1533 is 
voyage to Brazil, 151-61; meets 
Cabra’s ships at" Beseguiche, 
ax, 902. 5, 152, 1545 leters of, 
xxavil, 1 A. 1, $4, 90.8. 4, 15T~ 
Gr; genuineness of his eter dis- 
cessed, 153; his connexion with 
the Medici family, 52-3; pamph- 
Jet attributed to, 86 n, 1; his 
Mundus Novas, 153 0. 1, 154 00. 
1 & 25 discovery attributed to, 
197. 

‘Vigotud, Hear, on eatly Spanish 
voyages, bx 

‘Vijayanagar, Hindu kingdom, 70 n. 
1, 112 nulers of, 112.0, 1. 

‘Vinegat, from the coco-nut palm, 
107, 108, 

‘Vinnetti, Fernando, 146. 


Viterbo, Sousa, 35 n. 3; discovery 


34. 
‘Vizino, José, cosmographer, xvili 


‘Weights and measures, of Calicut, 


‘Wine, from the coco-nut palm, 107, 
shipped by Cabral’s eet, 
1940.1, 


Xeraphin, se Seraphin. 
Yogi, a converted, 201, 203 


Zacuto, Abraham, sstronomer, 
xviii. 1, 34.0. 1, 360. 1. 

Zadoary, see China toot. 

Zain AL-Din, al-Ma’bati, historian, 

Zamorin, derivation of the term, 
370 n. 1; of Calicut, see Calicut, 
Zamorin of, 

Zanzibar, region indicated by, 68 
1 1; silk from, 150. 

Zerumbet, see China root. 

ica, ow Zain ALDin, abMa'- 
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